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8IM1I  ANS  PALESTINE.— TI. 

OtHOMO  TO  THE  TOOT  OF  SIKAI. 

That  ascent  of  Serbal  nearly  finished  me.  It 
took  about  as  long  to  desc^end  as  to  ascend,  and 
the  desoent  was  hardly  lees  fatiguing.  The 
next  morning  I  awoke  with  not  quite  the  ela¬ 
tion  I  had  the  day  before,  but  rather  feeling  as 
if  I  had  been  beaten  from  head  to  foot;  as  if, 
tsrsooth,  one  of  the  old  monks,  who  had  been 
*{aid  to  reet  a  thousand  years  ago,  enraged  to 
have  his  sleep  disturbed,  had  crawled  out  of 
his  oeli  and  crept  down  the  mountain  side  to 
administer  to  an  Intruder  the  discipline  of  flag¬ 
ellation.  However,  I  “  picked  myself  up  ”  the 
next  morning,  and  began  to  “  pull  myself  to¬ 
gether.”  and  found  that  there  was  something 
of  me  left,and  none  the  worse  fora  little  rough 
experienoe.  I  find  generally  that  what  costs 
nothing  is  worth  nothing ;  and  so,  if  this  moun¬ 
tain  olimb  had  cost  a  good  deal,  it  was  woith  it 
all  in  visions  and  memories  which  it  left  be¬ 
hind,  which  can  hardly  fade  as  long  as  mind 
and  memory  endure.  Amid  the  grraver  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  scene,  there  was  one  of  our  Arab 
companions  which  was  not  unpleasing.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  desolation  of  these  barren  moun¬ 
tains  and  wadsrs.  It  seemed  indeed,  when  we 
first  looked  down  from  the  top  of  Serbal,  as  if 
we  were  looking  into  the  bumt-out  crater  of  a 
volcano,  where  all  animate  existence  was  ex- 
tinguLshed.  But  it  was  not  utterly  destitute  of 
life.  With  a  spy-glass,  one  could  detect  the 
signs  of  human  habitation.  In  the  foreground 
was  the  camp  which  we  left  at  daylight  in  the 
morning,  and  sprinkled  here  and  there  among 
the  palms  of  the  Wady  Feiran  were  the  tents  of 
Arabs.  Turning  to  points  still  farther  away,  to 
Che  very  ends  of  the  wadys,  one  could  see  lit¬ 
tle  black  patches  in  the  yellow  sand,  which  we 
had  learned  to  recognize  as  Arab  villages. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Arab  has  no  village ;  he 
is  a  nomad,  whose  only  house  is  a  tent,  who 
camps  wherever  he  can  find  a  stream  of  water, 
or  a  little  pasturage  for  his  camels,  and  when 
that  is  gone,  “  folds  his  tent  and  silently  steals 
away.”  How  can  human  beings  live  in  such 
frightful  solitudes?  “Why  do  you  not  leave 
thU  desolate  region,”  said  Dr.  Post  to  one  of 
our  guides,  “  and  go  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  where 
you  can  find  the  companionship  of  men?” 
“Oh,  nc-,”  said  the  Arab,  “we  cannot  leave 
our  mountains  and  valleys.”  “And  do  you  re¬ 
ally  love  them?”  “Oh,  yes,”  he  answered 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer  in 
exile,  sighing  for  the  cowbells  of  the  Banz  des 
Taohea.  The  Doctor  was  standing  on  the  top¬ 
most  rock  of  Serbal,  with  his  spy-glass  in  hand, 
following  the  winding  wadys  as  they  swept 
round  and  round  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  guide  was  watching  his  movements,  and 
observing  the  instrument  ].K>inted  in  a  certain 
i  direction,  he  followed  it  with  eager  curiosity, 
^ffotioing  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Doctor  put  the  glass  to  his  eyes,  pointing 
^^^^he  valley.  A  moment  passed,  and  a  smile 
^^^^■|er^he  swarthyiace  of  the  Bedawee — an 
of  wonder  and  surprise  and  pleas- 
recognized  the  village  of  his  peo- 
^^^^^^^Bhrera^e  little  flocks  of  black  goats 
saw  *u  <■< 

the  children  sporting  in  the  sand : 
wen  his  yoasg  barbarians  all  at  play.” 
^^Rat  wonder  that  he  loved  the  spot?  Poor 
^^Bd  wretched  as  it  was,  it  was  his  home,  and 
would  not  part  from  it  tor  all  the  delights  of 
^Hlllization. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  feeling  of  home,  but  the 
Haling  of  liberty,  that  attaches  the  Arab  to  his 
Rmountains  and  deserts.  He  loves  the  freedom 
■  of  the  wilderness,  which  is  more  to  him  than 
soft  raiment  and  kings’  houses.  From  long 
wandering  there  is  a  restlessness  in  his  very 
blood  which  cannot  be  tamed.  “  Every  kind 
of  beasts  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed,  of 
mankind  ” :  man  himself  alone  remains  un¬ 
tamable.  One  might  as  well  think  of  taming 
the  wildest  Oamanches  as  the  Bedaween.  True 
children  of  Ishmael,  they  have  roamed  these 
deserts  three  thousand  years  untouched  by  civ¬ 
ilization.  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by 
thinking  what  would  be  the  result  of  an  exper¬ 
iment  to  civilize  a  Bedawee.  If  he  were  to  be 
taken  to  Paris,  to  be  dressed  in  European  cos- 
•  tume,  and  made  in  his  exterior  like  a  man  of 
the  gay  world,  and  taught  all  the  luxuries  and 
the  vices  of  cirtllzation,  yet  in  his  moments  of 
pleasure  there  would  creep  over  his  face  the 
expression  of  melancholy  which  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Oriental  races,  and  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  he  would  escape  from  a  life  which  was  a 
bondage  and  slavery,  and  fly  to  his  deserts,  to 
his  tent  and  his  camel. 

With  such  memories  and  musings,  we  began 
our  next  morning’s  march.  When  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  Oasis  of  Wady  Feiran,  it  was 
like  leaving  home.  How  soon  the  traveller  on 
the  desert  gets  a  feeling  of  home  for  a  spot 
where  be  has  camped  by  the  brookside  and  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  where  peace  has  come  to  him  as 
he  sat  before  his  tent  door  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  when  the  evening  wind  gently  stirred  the 
leaves  of  the  palms  over  his  head.  Three  days 
before  this  oasis  was  as  utterly  unknown  to  us 
as  if  it  were  a  valley  among  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia.  Now  it  had  become  dear  by  that 
Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  ascent  of 
Serbal,  and  even  by  our  faintness  and  weari¬ 
ness,  for  It  is  the  spots  in  our  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
age  where  we  have  been  faint  and  weary  which 
linger  longest  in  the  memory  and  the  heart. 
To  be  sure,  we  were  footsore  as  we  rose  up  for 
the  duties  of  the  day,  but  our  spirits  were  light 
if  our  limbs  were  heavy.  Our  way  led  along 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream,  which  was  over¬ 
hung  by  palms.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  so 
many  palms  since  we  entered  the  desert,  and 
they  are  not  like  the  i>alms  of  Egypt,  naked 
trunks,  with  but  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top,  but 
are  feathered  from  the  ground,  and  thus  show 
themselves  in  all  the  wildness  and  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture.  No  wonder  this  water-course  is  the  great 
attraction  for  the  Bedaween,  who  gather  here 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Up  to  this  time 
we  had  seen  scarcely  a  living  animal  on  the 
desert,  except  the  camels  and  the  little  black 
goats,  which  furnish  the  Arab  with  milk,  and 
vrith  haircloth  for  his  cloaks  and  his  tents. 
But  once  to-day  we  saw  several  sheep,  and  per¬ 
haps  half  a  dozen  little  donkeys!  Really,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  for  so  many  days  only  the  grunting 
of  camels,  it  was  some  relief  to  hear  the  good 
honest  bray  of  an  ass.  Tvrioe  we  passed  through 
narrow  grates  in  the  rocks,  which  seemed  as  if 
caused  by  a  rush  of  waters,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Post  found  proofs  that  these  wadys  were  for¬ 
merly  the  beds  of  lakes,  which  had  broken 
through  these  grates  and  thus  been  drained  off 
to  the  sea.  Weary  as  we  were,  we  made  a  long 
march,  for  the  camels  bad  rested  two  days,  and 
now  strode  forward  with  quick  steps.  But 
though  we  bad  a  rest  under  a  cliff  at  noon,  we 
were  very,  very  tired  ere  the  day  was  done.  It 
was  a  pity  that  we  were  so,  for  we  camped  in  a 
spot  where  one  would  wish  to  have  all  bis 
senses  at  command,  to  take  in  the  fullest  en¬ 


joyment.  We  had  come  through  a  wady  that 
was  one  of  the  longest  and  widest  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  and  camped  at  the  very  end,  from 
which,  looking  back,  we  had  such  a  view  of 
Serbal  as  it  was  worth  travelling  many  days  to 
see,  his  five  columns  seeming  like  the  very  i>or- 
tals  of  the  celestial  city  as  they  stood  up  clear 
against  the  Western  sky.  But  I  was  too  weary' 
to  enjoy  the  sight  even  of  the  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  no  sooner  were  our  tents  pitch¬ 
ed  and  our  camp-beds  spread  than  f  threw  my¬ 
self  down  and  fell  asleep.  Dr.  Post,  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  private  letter  which  we  published 
last  week,  alludes,  among  the  experiences  on 
the  desert  which  he  so  vividly  remembers,  to 
“  our  fatigues  and  sickness  and  perils.”  These 
are  things  that  we  do  not  often  speak  of.  But 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  think  I  can  say  that 
that  night  he  was  in  g;rave  anxiety.  I  saw  it  in 
his  face  as  he  watched  the  symptoms  with  a 
fear  which  he  afterwards  confessed,  though  he 
did  not  dare  then  to  express,  that  the  morning 
would  find  in  the  tent  a  patient  with  a  raging 
fever.  His  watchfulness  and  skill  checked  it. 
When  morning  came,  I  Was  still  very  weak  and 
feverish,  but  not  for  a  moment  did  I  think  of 
remaining  in  camp.  On*  the  desert,  sick  or 
well,  one  must  press  on.  It  is  death  to  stop 
long,  although  it  may  seem  like  death  to  move. 
And  as  we  were  within  half  a  day’s  march  of 
Sinai,  it  was  worth  rising  up  even  from  a  sick 
bed  to  make  a  last  effort. 

We  were  now  to  cross  a  rugged  pass,  which 
leads  over  Into  the  broad  valley  or  plain  that 
slopes  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  fitly 
called  the  Pass  of  the  Winds,  since  it  seems  as 
if  all  the  elements— not  only  winds,  but  floods 
and  storms,  and  tempest  in  every  form,  with 
thunder  and  lightning— had  been  let  loose  to 
work  the  wildest  ruin  and  confusion.  It  is 
narrow  and  steep,  and  so  piled  with  rocks  that 
it  is  quite  im{>a8sable  for  baggage  camels,  which 
have  to  be  sent  round  another  way,  that  is  long¬ 
er  bv  some  hours’  march.  Our  camels  had 
quite  enough  to  do  to  carry  us.  Slowly  and 
wearily  did  they  struggle  upward.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  two  to  keep  side  by  side,  we 
straggled  on  one  after  the  other,  separate  and 
silent.  My  spirits  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  sick  man,  till  after  two 
or  three  hours  we  rose  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  when  I  heard  behind  me  the  voice  of  the 
dragoman  shouting  “Jebel  Mousa!”  That 
cry  cured  me  in  an  instant.  If  j^t  did  not  drive 
away  the  fever,  it  made  me  forget  it.  Instantly 
the  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  all  personal 
feeling  was  lost  in  one  overpowering  thought : 
There  was  the  Mount  of  Moses,  the  Mount  of 
God!  There  was  one  of  the  great  historic 
points  of  the  world.  On  that  domed  summit 
God  descended  in  fire  to  give  His  law  to  men. 

As  we  picked  our  way  down  the  rocky  pass, 
there  opened  before  us,  not  a  narrow  mountain 
gorge,  nor  even  a  somewhat  spacious  wady, 
but  a  broad  plain,  enclosed  by  hills,  forming  a 
natural  amphitheatre.  It  was  not  level,  but 
slightly  descending,  like  the  floor  of  some 
grand  auditorium,  so  that  all  who  stood  upon 
it  might  be  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  a  vis¬ 
ion  and  a  voice  that  were  in  the  very  focus  of 
this  vast  oircumfeiNiiLcu.  Every  eye  could  be 
fixed  upon  that  awful  Mount.  The  length  of 
the  plain  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
took  us  two  hours  to  cross  it,  and  the  breadth  is 
in  due  proportion.  Such  an  arena,  a  thousand 
times  more  spacious  than  the  Coliseum  at 
Borne,  seems  as  if  prepared  for  a  great  assem¬ 
bly  and  a  great  occasion.  Never  was  there  a 
spot  more  fitted  for  a  scene  so  august.  No 
sooner  does  one  enter  it  than  he  feels  that  it 
must  have  been  intended  for  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  hearing  of  the  law.  The  impres¬ 
sion  grows  as  we  advance  toward  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  for  at  each  step  we  pass  over  the  very 
ground  where  Israel  stood.  Most  travellers, 
when  they  reach  the  end  of  the  plain,  encamp 
almost  under  the  cliffs,  Avhere,  as  they  look 
upward,  they  can  see  any  display  on  the  top  of 
the  Mount.  When  our  dearand  honored  friend. 
President  Hitchcock  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  with  Professor  Park  of  Andover  and 
Henry  B.  Smith  of  blessed  memory,  were  here 
a  few  j-ears  since,  they  pitched  their  tents  in 
sight  of  the  Mount,  and  that  evening  there 
came  up  a  terrific  storm,  in  which  the  light¬ 
nings  and  the  thunderings  vividly  recalled  the 
scene  in  which  the  law  was  given.  We  had  no 
such  sight,  neither  when  we  stood  afar  off,  nor 
j'et  when  we  drew  nigh  unto  the  Mount  where 
God  was.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  as  if 
every  token  of  wrath  had  passed  away,  and  all 
was  peace. 

But  neither  sunshine  nor  storm  could  make 
us  abide  in  tents,  if  there  was  a  sign  of  a  more 
stable  habitation.  In  the  whole  Sinaitic  Pe¬ 
ninsula  there  is  but  just  one  “  building  ”  (un¬ 
less  i>ossibly  there  may  be  some  small  struc¬ 
ture  at  Tur  on  the  Red  Sea),  and  that  is  the 
Convent  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  we  were  now 
approaching.  For  the  last  hour  our  eyes  had 
been  divided  between  the  mighty  clifik  above 
us,  which  seemed  like  the  battlements  of  the 
city  whose  walls  are  “  great  and  high,”  and  a 
spot  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  docs  not  stand, 
as  I  had  supposed,  high  up  on  the  .side  of 
Mount  Sinai  (I  had  imagined  it  perched  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  valley  below),  but  at  its 
foot,  and  not  in  front,  but  on  one  side  between 
two  mountains,  where  indeed  it  fills  up  almost 
the  whole  pass,  leaving  but  a  few  vds  more 
than  room  for  the  camel  path  that  winds 
around  it.  In  this  confined  space  the  monks 
have  made  a  paradise  in  the  wilderness.  As 
we  approached,  we  were  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  blossoming  trees.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  a  few  funereal  -  looking  cypresses,  which 
seemed  in  harmony  with  the  general  desolation. 
But  mingled  with  this  dark  foliage  were  trees 
in  full  bloom— the  almond,  the  cherry,  the 
peach,  and  the  apricot,  and  a  few  orange  trees, 
with  a  single  fine  specimen  of  the  carob  tree, 
which  yields  “  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat,”  and  which  (though  its  pods  be  destined  j 
to  such  an  Ignoble  use)  is  really  quite  a  majes¬ 
tic  tree.  Around  and  among  these  trees  were 
extensive  gardens,  carefully  cultivated,  and 
yielding  fresh  vegetables  in  abundance.  Was 
there  ever  a  sight  more  grateful  to  the  eyes  of 
weary  travellers,  after  nine  days  on  the  desert? 

The  Convent  is  a  large  range  of  buildings 
grouped  together  in  a  quadrangle  of  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  whole  caravan,  though  it  counted 
hundreds  of  pilgrims,  could  easily  be  lodged 
within  its  numerous  courts,  and  which  thus 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  huge  Eastern  caravan¬ 
serai,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  fortress,  for  its 
very  construction  tells  plainly  that  it  was  built 
long  ago,  in  times  when  it  was  a  post  of  dan¬ 
ger,  to  be  held  against  attack.  Its  walls  are 
like  ramparts,  with  port-holes  and  watch-tow¬ 
ers,  and  a  strong  gateway  like  one  that  opens 
into  a  fort.  Indeed  not  fifty  years  ago  stran- 
gon  who  found  shelter  here  were  not  admitted 
by  an  open  gate,  but  were  drawn  up  in  a  bas¬ 
ket,  and  swung  into  a  window  in  the  third  or 
fourth  story.  The  great  rope  still  bangs  out¬ 


side  in  token  of  its  former  use,  and  we  after¬ 
wards  amused  ourselves  by  putting  it  round 
us  and  taking  a  seat  as  in  a  swing,  while  the 
monks  above  lifted  us  from  the  ground.  But 
this  danger  has  passed  away  of  later  years, 
since  Russia  has  taken  the  Convent  under  its 
protection.  And  now  it  has  an  arched  portal, 
through  which  a  party  mounted  on  camels  can 
ride  into  an  outer  court.  Into  this  we  rode,  and 
dismounted  in  front  of  the  heavier  and  strong¬ 
er  wall  of  the  fortress.  Entrance  farther  is  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  a  letter  from  the  Greek  patri¬ 
arch  at  Cairo,  which  we  had  brought  with  us, 
and  sent  by  an  attendant  to  the  Prior  of  the 
Convent.  Presently  one  of  the  brethren  ap¬ 
peared  and  bade  us  welcome,  and  led  out 
way  into  the  interior.  Here  again  we  were  re¬ 
minded  that  we  were  entering  a  fortress.  The 
gateway  was  but  just  high  enough  for  a  man’s 
head,  and  the  walls  so  thick  and  massive  that 
they  could  resist  a  pretty  serious  attack.  The 
door  which  shut  this  entrance  was  like  the 
door  of  a  prison,  of  massive  oak,  barred  and 
spiked  with  iron.  Entering  here  a  few  feet, 
and  turning  sidewise,  we  were  led  along  one 
passage  after  another  into  an  oi>en  court,  then 
down-stairs  and  up-stairs,  by  a  path  so  wind¬ 
ing  that  it  was  several  days  before  I  could  find 
my  way,  into  the  large  room  of  the  Convent, 
where  strangers  are  received.  Here  several  of 
the  brethren  soon  appeared  with  pleasant  salu¬ 
tations,  and  notably  the  Archimandrite  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  who  has  been  si^ending  some  months 
at  the  Convent,  and  who,  to  my  great  joj',  ad¬ 
dressed  me  in  French,  so  that  I  was  immedi¬ 
ately  in  communication  with  him.  (The  others 
I  had  to  turn  over  entirely  to  Dr.  Post,  as  they 
spoke  chiefly  Arabic,  with  a  little  Greek ;  there 
was  one  Italian.)  He  is  a  large  man,  of  fine 
presence  and  open  countenance,  who  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  having  lived  five 
years  at  Constantinople  and  thirty  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  We  were  seated  on  the  divan  with  our 
hosts,  when  a  monk  entered,  bearing  a  tray  on 
which  w'ere  the  tiny  cups  of  coffee  always  used 
in  the  East.  After  partaking  of  refreshments, 
we  asked  for  lodgings,  which  were  not  so  easily 
obtained,  as  the  rooms  set  apart  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  were  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  visitors. 
Of  late  years  travellers  have  more  generally 
adopted  the  plan  of  camping  outside  the  Con¬ 
vent.  The  monks  offered  us  a  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  we  could  pitch  our  tents  under  the 
blossoming  almond  trees.  But  no :  I  wished 
to  be  not  outside,  but  “within  the  gates,”  and 
gently  urged  the  matter,  till  the  Archimandrite 
said  he  would  see  what  they  could  do,  and 
after  sending  to  inquire,  in  a  few  minutes  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  a  couple  of  rooms  on  the  third 
story,  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor.  My  room 
was  in  the  extreme  angle,  at  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ner,  where,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  perched  up  in  the  signal- 
tower  of  the  fortress.  The  wall  was  three  feet 
thick,  and  the  window  was  secured  by  heavy 
iron  bars— a  precaution  which  was  necessary 
in  the  grim  old  days,  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
getting  in,  if  not  a  prisoner  from  getting  out. 
But  no  matter;  though  it  had  been  barred 
like  a  dungeon,  the  window  hgd^a  pretty 
lookout  Tip  the  valley-,  sitd  through 
a  cool,  refreshing  breeze.  The  door  opened 
on  the  corridor,  which  looked  down  upon  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Convent.  Our  drago¬ 
man  and  cook  found  quarters  in  the  court 
below,  and  served  our  meals  on  this  corridor, 
and  took  the  whole  care  of  our  rooms.  A 
few  feet  from  my  door  a  cannon  peered  out  of 
a  port-hole  (there  were  several  small  pieces  of 
artillery  along  the  corridor  and  mounted  on 
the  walls),  and  in  my  room  was  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  before  which,  as  a  shrine,  a  lamp  was 
kept  burning,  so  that  I  was  protected  both  by 
earthly  and  heavenly  powers.  The  room  was 
plain  enough  for  any  monk,  but  it  was  'clean 
(the  walls  had  been  whitewashed) ;  and  though 
the  floor  was  of  brick,  yet  the  rug  which  the 
dragoman  spread  over  it  made  it  soft  to  the 
feet.  At  least  it  was  a  place  of  rest,  which  was 
sorely  needed  after  the  fatigues  of  our  long 
marches.  And  so  with  a  gratitude  that  cannot 
be  expressed,  we  lay  down  that  night  and  slept 
at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God. 

H.  M.  F. 

ON  THE  HOMEWARD  TRACK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Auburn,  August  5th,  1B83. 

We  were  very  reluctant  to  leave  quiet,  charm¬ 
ing  Madison,  with  its  home-like  hostelrie,  and 
its  lovely  lakes.  Our  ride  to  Milwaukee— three 
hours— was  warm,  and  the  only  notable  ijoint 
on  the  way  is  Waukesha,  where  hundreds  of 
Summer  guests  gather  to  drink  a  pleasant 
mineral  water.  Milwaukee  surprised  me  by  its 
elegance  of  private  residences.  It  not  only 
boasts  of  the  most  elaborately  ornamented  ho¬ 
tel  in  the  West  (the  “Plankinton  ”),  but  it  con¬ 
tains  miles  of  broad,  clean  streets,  lined  with 
villas  and  embowered  with  verdure.  The  up¬ 
per  portion  of  Grand  Avenue  and  the  Prospect 
Avenue,  overlooking  the  Lake,  are  especially 
elegant.  It  is  called  the  “Cream  City”— not 
on  account  of  its  dairies,  but  its  ales ;  I  suspect 
that  Milwaukee  manufactures  beer  enough 
weekly  to  float  a  “  seventy-four.”  Out  of  its 
130,000  inhabitants,  80,000  are  Germans. 

A  cool,  strong  wind  rolled  in  the  breakers 
upon  the  beach  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  we  skirt¬ 
ed  it  for  eighty  miles  to  Chicago.  From  Lake 
Forest  down,  the  suburban  villages  multiply, 

I  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  bright  new  cottages 
in  the  thick  groves  of  oak.  Of  all  the  en¬ 
trances  into  Chicago,  that  by  the  “  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railway,”  through  two  miles  of  shanties 
and  smoky  shops,  is  the  most  intolerable.  Af¬ 
ter  leaving  the  depot  for  the  hotel,  we  were 
detained,  with  scores  of  other  vehicles,  at  the' 
drawbridge  over  that  black  Stygian  puddle,  fa¬ 
cetiously  called  the  Chicago  River.  A  long 
line  of  steamers  and  sailing  craft  claimed  the 
right  of  way,  until  both  banks  were  crowded 
with  people  impatient  to  get  to  their  homes 
and  their  suppers.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  greater  nuisance— the  river  or  the  draw¬ 
bridges.  It  is  four  years  since  I  last  sftw  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  during  that  time  it  has  got  four  addi¬ 
tional  coats  of  coal-smoke.  From  my  window 
at  the  Tremont  House,  I  seemed  to  he  looking 
at  a  second  Pittsburg. 

But  what  a  roaring,  driving,  humming  mart 
of  bustle  and  business  it  is!  From  the  lofty 
elevators  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stygian  river, 
one  looks  down  upon  acres  of  freight  cars. 
The  blocks  around  the  new  Court  House  are  as 
packed,  during  business  hours,  as  Broadway 
by  Wall  street.  The  fire  of  1871  has  proved  a 
blessing  in  many  ways.  On  the  N orth  side  a 
new  city  has  sprung  up,  which  is  especially 
rich  in  handsome  mansions  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson’s  church.  In  the 
vicinity  of  our  First  and  Second  Presbyterian 
churches— on  the  South  side— many  palatial 
residences  line  Prairie,  Calumet  and  Michigan 
avenues.  Mr.  Pullman  has  a  ell  earned  his 
luxurious  dwelling,  for  no  man  in  our  day  has 


put  so  many  pillows  under  the  heads  of  weary 
travellers.  While  Chicago  may  boast  justly  of 
her  magnificent  avenues  of  traffic  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  abodes,  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  the 
foot  that  so  large  a  portion  of  her  chief  thor¬ 
oughfare  is  occupied  with  saloons,  beer-gar¬ 
dens  and  haunts  of  harlotry.  As  we  passed 
down  it  to  the  Second  Church,  last  Sabbath 
morning,  we  saw  the  doors  of  all  these  drink¬ 
ing-dens  wide  open !  The  theatres  are  also  in 
full  blast  on  Sabbath  evenings.  No  city  in 
America  needs  the  leaven  of  a  powerful  Gospel 
more  than  this  metropolis  of  the  West.  Yet  no 
city  is  so  constantly  suffering  from  vacant  pul¬ 
pits.  Within  a  brief  time  Doctors  Mitchell, 
Gibson,  Patton,  Worrall  and  Hiller  have  left 
important  Presbyterian  pulpits;  and  Doctors 
Courtney,  Collyer  and  Everest  have  come  East¬ 
ward  also.  The  claims  on  Chicago  pastors  are 
undoubtedly  exacting,  and  exhausting ;  it  is  a 
diffloult  field  to  cultivate;  but stmie/xM/f/ must 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  or  else 
Chicago  will  “  go  to  the  bad  ”  as  rapidly  as  she 
doss  everything.  At  the  service  in  the  Second 
Ob|t!v.h  we  heard  a  very  clear,  and  admirably 
delivered  discourse  by  l^v.  Mr.  McPherson  of 
Orange.  There  is  room  for  many  more  such 
young  men  as  he  in  the  pulpits  of  all  our  de¬ 
nominations. 

On  our  eastward  way  we  halted  for  a  day  in 
Coldwater,  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  beloved 
friends,  and  to  see  a  good  specimen  of  a  Michi¬ 
gan  village.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Branch 
county,  has  five  thousand  people,  a  fine  Pres¬ 
byterian  church— served  by  Rev.  Mr.  Collins — 
and  a  cultivated  community  largely  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  an  evidence  of  its  re¬ 
finements,  one  of  citizens,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis, 
hasan  extensive  ga.iery  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures  which  he  throws  open  free,  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  At  Coldwater  also  is  a  novel  insti¬ 
tution — the  “  State  Public  School  ’’—whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  train,  gratuitously,  the  poorest  and 
neediest  children  who  mlglit  be  left  in  county 
almshouses  or  to  wander  in  city  streets.  I  vis¬ 
ited  this  noble  institution — with  its  large  cen¬ 
tral  edifice  and  ten  adjoining  brick  cottages— 
and  was  delighted  with  its  purpose  and  its 
methods.  It  is  not  a  reformatory  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  but  a  home  and  a  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  three  to  twelve  j'ears  of  age  who 
hAve  not  yet  drifted  off  into  vice  or  beggary. 
While  in  the  school,  the  children  are  tenderly 
housed  and  instructed ;  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
homes  can  be  secured  for  them,  they  are  placed 
in  such  homes,  and  room  is  made  for  others  to 
come  under  its  sheltering  care.  This  is  ano¬ 
ther  wise  application  of  my  favorite  maxim 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  whole 
ton  of  cure.  I  saw  three  hundred  children  in 
the  school-rooms  and  work-rooms,  bright, 
olMn,  and  happy — and  already  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  have  been  rescued  by  it  from  the  perils  of 
indigence  and  vice.  Michigan  has  furnished  a 
model  for  other  States.  The  school  has  a  farm 
of  seventy  acres,  and  the  whole  establishment 
has  cost  less  than  $200,000.  New  York  ought 
to  have  half  a  dozen  such  State  institutions 
within  its  borders— provided  that  men,  like 
Ifehemiah,  could  be  found  to  roar  and  manage 
wuikliTnct'Bteai  juiblic  moneys .  — 

So  many  years  have  iiassed  since  I  have  seen 
Cleveland,  that  we  halted  for  one  day,  to  feast 
6p  its  beauties.  Through  five  miles  of  rich 
lawns  and  elegant  villas  we  i-ode  out  to  the 
Lake  View  Cemetery— and  then  stood  reverent¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the .  open  vault  which  holds  the 
bronze  casket  of  our  glorious  Gabfield.  An 
armed  sentinel  paces  day  and  night  beside  the 
sacred  spot.  The  nation  guards  his  ashes  un¬ 
til  the  nation  has  reared  for  them  their  endur¬ 
ing  resting-place  of  marble  and  granite. 

The  Clevelanders  claim  that  their  famous 
Euclid  Avenue  is  the  most  superb  single  street 
in  America,  and  I  suspect  they  do  not  claim 
too  much.  Certainly,  I  have  never  found  its 
equal.  Ohio  soil  and  verdure  contribute  quite 
as  much  to  it  as  elegant  architecture.  Mr. 
Samuel  Andrew’s  mansion,  with  its  velvet 
lawns,  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  a  marquis 
on  Hyde  Park  in  London.  Everybody  was  out 
of  town ;  we  did  not  even  see  our  veteran  of 
Presbyterianism,  Truman  P.  Handy,  who  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Cleveland  a^  the  old  lighthouse 
on  the  bluff.  But  we  saw  enough  in  the  way  of 
stately  churches,  lofty  trees,  rich  grass  and 
shrubbery,  and  refined  habitations,  to  feed  our 
memories  for  many  a  long  day. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  a  single 
word  of  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  character  of  a 
venerated  friend,  who  has  gone  to  his  rest  since 
my  departure  from  home.  Mr.  Frederick  Mar- 
quand  was  one  of  God’s  nobility.  Courteous, 
polished  and  stately  in  his  bearing,  he  was  an 
humble  and  devout  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  al¬ 
ways  felt  more  delight  in  talking  about  his 
Masiter’s  work,  than  any  affairs  of  this  world. 
He  consecrated  his  well  won  wealth  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  Saviour.  No  man  invested  his  ben- 
efactlon.s  more  wisely  and  conscientiously. 
Nor  has  any  small  village  lost  from  its  ran^ 
three  nobler  Christians  within  a  twelve  month, 
than  Southport,  Conn.,  has  lost  in  Frederick 
Marquand,  Oliver  Perrj',  and  George  Bulkley. 

A  MOURNFUL  LITURGY. 

Thk  Evamoelist  of  Aug.  10th  says  it  is  con¬ 
templated  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  actioQ  favoring  instrumental  mu- 
^c.  The  following  form  of  service  immediate¬ 
ly  suggested  itself.  If  I  could  have  consulted 
Prof-, Hopkins,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  im¬ 
proved  it.  I  think  he  will  approve  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Eatom. 

.  OnoidA  County,  N.  ¥.,  Aug.  10, 1882. 

Minister— Wo  to  them  that  chaunt  to  the 
sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves 
instruments  of  music  like  David.  (Amos  vi.) 

People— The  songs  of  the  temple  shall  be 
bowlings  In  that  day.  (Amos  viii.) 

Mtnwfer— What  profit  have  they  that  have 
labored  for  the  wind  ?  (Eocl.  v.) 

People— They  shall  inherit  wind.  (Prov.  xi.) 

Aftnieler— My  bowels  shall  sound  as  a  harp 
for  Moab,  and  my  inward  parts  for  Kir-haresh. 
(Isa.  xvi.) 

People— We  have  been  in  pain :  we  have,  as  it 
were,  brought  forth  wind.  (Isa.  xxvf.) 

Jfiniafor— For  they  have  said,  O  come,  let  us 
sing  a  new  song ;  take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hith¬ 
er  the  timbrel,  the  pleasant  harp  with  the  psal¬ 
tery.  (Psalm  Ixxxl.) 

People — The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and 
tdpe,  and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts ;  but  they  re¬ 
gard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider 
the  operations  of  His  hands.  (Isa.  v.) 

Afinfaier— They  say  also.  Let  us  blow  up  a 
trumpet  in  the  new  moon.  (Psalm  Ixxxl.) 

Peopte— Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown  in  the  city, 

I  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ?  (Amos  iii.  6.) 

Uir^atcr— They  say  also.  My  horn  sbalt  thou 
exalt  as  the  horn  of  the  unicorn.  (Psalm  xcil. 
10.)  < 

Peafole— These  are  the  horns  that  have  scat¬ 


tered  Judah,  so  that  no  man  did  lift  up  his 
head;  but  we  are  come  to  fray  them,  to  cast 
out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles  which  lifted  up 
their  horn  over  the  land  of  Judah,  to  scatter  it. 
(Zech.  i.  21.) 

ilfinisfer— They  say  also.  Praise  Him  with  the 
stringed  instruments  and  organs ;  praise  Him 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  praise  Him  upon 
the  loud  cymbals ;  praise  Him  upon  the  high- 
sounding  cymbals;  let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord.  (Psalm  cl.) 

People- -Now  therefore  be  ye  not  mockers, 
lest  your  bands  be  made  strong.  (Isa.  xxviii. 
22.)  The  wind  shall  eat  up  all  thy  pastures. 
(.Ter.  xxli.) 

Afinfsfer— The  instruments  of  the  churl  are 
evil ;  they  are  brass  and  iron ;  they  are  all  cor¬ 
rupters.  (Isa.  xxxii. ;  Jer.  vi.) 

People— The  bellows  are  burned ;  the  lead  is 
consumed  of  the  fire.  (Jer.  vi.) 

Minister —They  say.  Awake,  i)8altery  and 
harp.  I  myself  will  wake  early.  (Psalm  cviii.) 

Peo/)te— Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the 
grave  amid  the  noise  of  thy  viols.  (Isa.  xiv.) 

Ministei'— Wo  to  him  that.salth  to  the  wood. 
Awake;  to  the  dumb  stone.  Arise,  it  shall 
teach.  Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the 
midst  of  it.  (Hab.  ii.) 

Peo/)le— The  haughty  people  of  the  earth  do 
languish;  the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth;  the 
joj"  of  their  harp  ceaseth.  (Isa.  viii.) 

Minister— They  a&y,  Let  us  sing  unto  Him  a 
new  song ;  let  us  play  skilfully  with  a  loud 
noise,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right.  (Psalm 
xxxili.) 

People— Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of 
strangers ;  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones 
[organists]  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall. 

The  mouth  of  tabrets  ceaseth ;  the 
noise  of  them  that  rejoice  ceaseth ;  the  joy  of 
the  harp  ceaseth. 

People— We  would  hasten  our  escape  from 
the  windy  storm  and  tem{)est. 

The  wind  shall  (larry  them  all 
away.  (Isa.  Ivii.) 

People— They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  (Hosea  viii.) 

Minister— Their  prophets  shall  become  wind. 
(Isa.v.) 

People — Clouds  and  wind  without  rain.  (Prov. 
XXV.  > 

IStirninas  UiCtli  ^uttioro. 

THOMAS  a  KKMi*I8* 

The  appropriateness  of  this  work  to  the  date 
of  its  publication  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  very  near  (a  little  past)  the  five  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  it.  If 
the  whole  literary  world,  a  few  years  ago,  cele¬ 
brated  with  high  festival  the  secular  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Dante,  surely  some  part  of 
it  at  least  may  commemorate  the  birth  year 
of  one  who,  with  less  of  literary  renown,  may 
be  confidently  said  to  have  exerted  a  far  wider 
and  more  salutary  influence  on  human  society 
than  the  great  Italian  poet.  No  two  men  coulq 
possibly  differ  more  broadly  from  each  other. 

th OOP  two;  the  proud  and  lofty  minded 
Florentine,  immersed  in  the  politics  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  little  republic,  and  avenging  himself  for 
his  personal  wrongs  as  well  as  for  the  injury 
done  to  public  virtue,  by  arraigning  the  whole 
Italian  world  before  his  bar,  and  dealing  out 
remorseless  justice  to  every  description  of  sin¬ 
ners,  and  the  obscure,  humble  “  brother  of  the 
common  life,”  living  in  his  cefl,  studying  and 
recommending  the  example  of  Christ,  and  not 
even  apparently  conscious  of  the  events  that 
were  taking  place  in  the  world  outside. 

The  birth  year  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  is  easily 
recalled  by  associating  it  with  the  opening  of 
the  great  western  schism  in  1378.  He  was  born 
within  a  year  or  two  after  that  tremendous 
“  cleaving  of  the  head  of  Antichrist  asunder, 
and  making  the  one  part  thereof  fight  against 
the  other.”  Wyclif,  who  sjwke  of  it  triumph¬ 
antly  in  these  terms,  and  exhorted  the  Church 
to  improve  the  opi>ortunity  of  asserting  her 
own  independence,  died  three  years  later. 
Thomas  was  in  middle  life  when  the  schism  ; 
was  closed.  The  councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  | 
and  of  Basle,  the  Hussite  war,  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  many  other  events  of  vast  mo¬ 
ment  happened  in  his  time.  To  none  of  them 
does  he  make  any  allusion.  He  kept  a  regular 
chronicle  of  such  occurrences  as  he  thought 
important ;  and  these  were  simply  such  as  took 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  Convent  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes.  His  whole  interest  was  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  the  Christian  life ;  on  holy  living  for 
himself  and  others. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  in  no  part  of  the 
“Imitation  ”  at  least,  does  he  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Other  works  attributed  to  Thomas  h 
Kempis  include  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the 
relation  of  Romish  miracles,  &c.,  but  In  the 
only  treatise  which  is  popularly  identified  with 
his  name,  there  is  nothing  to  which  any  Pro¬ 
testant  can  take  exception ;  no  invocation  of 
the  Virgin,  or  the  Saints,  no  transubstantia- 
tion,  no  purgatory,  no  Church  or  Pope.  The 
whole  work  concerns  itself  with  individual  self- 
examination,  self-discipline,  and  the  following 
of  Christ  in  purity,  zeal  and  love  to  God  and 
man.  This  has  made  the  “  Imitation  ”  as  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Protestants  as  of  Catholics, 
and  exhibits  the  common  ground  on  which  all 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  striving  for  a  holier  life, 
can  meet  together. 

That  the  “  Imitation  ”  may  be  used  with 
great  profit  by  all  Christians,  will  be  amply  rec¬ 
ognized  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
keep  it  among  their  books  of  devotion.  It  is 
full  of  sound,  Christian  good  sense,  and  serves 
as  a  peri>etual  stimulus  to  advancement  in  holy 
living.  Whether  it  exhibits  the  complete  and 
properly  balanced  character  of  a  Christian,  is 
another  thing.  The  brethren  of  the  common 
life,  though  very  superior  in  this,  as  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  to  the  regular  Monks,  yet  had  too  exclu¬ 
sive  a  regard  to  their  own  spiritual  profit.  The 
study  of  the  “  Imitation  ”  is  adapted  to  make  a 
contemplative  self- introspective  Christian,  but 
not  an  active  working  one.  It  is  not  precisely 
the  manual  for  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  but  to  tender  and  meditative  spirits  it 
will  always  prove  a  precious  vnde  mecum,  to  be 
kept  by  the  side  of  Augustine’s  Confessions, 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  a  very  few  other 
books  of  practical  piety,  next  to  the  Bible. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  and  arguments 
of  Mr.  Kettlewell  to  the  contrary,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  fast  to  the  tradition,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Imitation  ”  (for  the  Idea  may  be 
regarded  as  finally  dismissed  of  bestowing 
that  honor  on  John  Charlier  Gerson,  or  any 
other,)  was  born  at  Kempis  in  Holland,  and  not 
at  Kempen  in  the  Diocese  of  Cologne.  All  the 
original  biographers  call  him  a  Kemjns,  or 
Campis;  while  a  citizen  of  Kemi^en  is  described 

*Thoina»  i  K«mpl8  and  ttaa  Brothers  et  the  Common 
Life.  Bf  Her.  S.  Kettlewell.  Two  Volumes,  n.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  ina. 


tui  'De  Kempetut.  It  is  rather  a  obaracteristio 
piece  of  carelessness,  in  the  author  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  to  say  that  Thomas  himself  declares  he 
was  a  native  of  Kempen,  and  then  refer  us  in  a 
foot  note  to  a  passage  from  the  “  Chronicles  of 
Mount  Bt.  Agnes,”  in  which  he  says  the  precise 
contrary.  Eodem  anno.  Ego  Thomas,  Kempis 
naJtns,  veni  ziooUes.  He  adds,  parenthetically, 
that  he  was  a  scholar  at  Deventer  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Cologne.  Moreover  the  language  he 
spoke  was  Dutch,  and  not  German.  Francis 
Tolensis  lived  in  the  same  "  Brother  House  ”  at 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  immediately  after  the  time  of 
Thomas,  and  diligently  gathered  up  every  me¬ 
morial  of  him ;  and  he  says  “  natns  est  a  Kempis 
quod  esse  menapiorum  ignobile  oppidtUum  dici- 
tur."  The  Menapii  were  a  Belgic  tribe,  occu¬ 
pying  part  of  the  district  between  the  Meuse 
and  Scheldt.  Thomas  therefore  was  born  in 
Holland.  His  family  name  also  was  probably 
Hamerken,  which  indicates  a  Dutch  habitat, 
and  not  Hammerlein.  Jodoous  Badius  also.  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Paris,  who  in  A.'  D.  1600  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas  with  a  life, 
says  that  Campt  where  he  was  born  was  in 
dioeceei  IVqjeciensi,  that  is,  Utrecht.  Thegreater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-two 
was  spent  in  the  “  Brother  House  ”  already 
mentioned. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of 
this  work  of  Mr.  Kettlewell  relates  to  that 
Brotherhood,  the  society  organized  by  Gerard 
Groodt,  to  which  so  great  a  part  was  assigned 
in  preparing  the  way  for  Luther.  As  for  the 
work  itself,  we  are  obliged  in  common  justice 
to  say  that  it  is  unspeakably  ill  written.  How 
any  man  could  display  so  much  Industry  and 
enthusiasm  in  gathering  up  his  materials,  and 
so  little  capacity  in  using  them  to  advantage. 
Is  not  easy  to  understand.  For  the  rest,  the 
American  edition  consists  of  two  considerable 
volumes,  handsomely  got  out  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  and  will  tend,  we  hope,  to  revive 
interest  in  the  immortal  work  of  Thomas  h 
Kempis.  _ 

Louise  Heywood  Reynolds  manages  to  say 
many  good  and  timely  things  in  a  little  book 
entitled  Here  and  There  a  Leaf,  published  by 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
religious  book,  written  out  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head,  and  directed  to  the  heart-wants 
and  life-needs  of  Christian  women.  One  of  the 
little  essays  in  it  is  addressed  to  “Tired  Mo¬ 
thers,”  and  makes  excellent  suggestions  for 
which  many  a  weary  woman  will  be  grateful. 
She  says;  “In  the  first  place,  do  not  overtax 
yourself.  It  is  better  to  leave  some  things  un¬ 
done  than  to  get  so  weary  that  a  night  of  sound 
sleep  will  not  refresh  you.  Do  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  be  tied  up  with  cobwebs,  and  buried  in 
dust  beyond  escape  or  resurrection.  If  the 
house  is  not  always  in  perfect  order,  no  one 
need  be  distressed  about  it.  If  your  children 
are  not  always  perfectly  clean  and  tidy,  it  will 
not  hinder  their  growing  up  to  be  good.  Do 
the  best  you  can  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  your  daily  duties,  and  when  you  have  used 
the  strength  given  you  for  the  day,  stop.  You 
have  done  all  that  is  required  of  you,  and  more, 
for  a  little  strengtl)  and  brightness  should  be 
reserved  for  the  evening  hours  when  your  hus¬ 
band  and  children  have  leisure  to  enjoy  your 
presence  and  helpful  sympathy.  Do  not  try 
to  conceal  from  your  husband  that  you  have 
genuine  work  to  do  each  day.  Husbands  know 
little  of  household  matters,  though  they  are 
apt  to  think  they  know  all  about  them.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  initiate  him  into  their  mysteries. 
It  will  make  him  more  helpful  and  svmpathet- 
io,  to  know  your  exact  position  and  difficulties, 
and  he  will  be  more  ready  to  excuse  some 
things  which  you  are  unable  to  do  even  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  Try  to  find  something  to 
occupy  and  interest  your  mind  while  your 
hands  are  busy.  If  you  live  in  the  country, 
while  the  weather  is  warm  take  all  the  work 
you  can  to  the  piazza  or  under  a  tree,  and  let 
the  baby  play  about  you.  He  will  be  less 
trouble  out  of  doors,  and  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  you 
both.  Enjoy  it  for  ten  minutes  each  day. 
You  will  work  the  faster  for  the  interruption.” 
These  are  wholesome  and  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  illustrate  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
little  volume.  A  woman  who  can  preach  in 
this  way  with  her  pen,  needs  no  pulpit. 

We  have  a  neat  pamphlet  from  an  old  friend. 
Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  mainly  occupied  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  retrospective  of  the  twenty  years  during 
which  he  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Honeoye,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.  This  poet-pastor  has  not  only 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  parishes  in 
all  the  world,  where  milk  and  honey  flow,  as  of 
old  in  fair  Canaan,  but  the  added  personal  fe¬ 
licity  that  it  is  very  nearly  or  quite  contermi¬ 
nous  with  the  original  parish  long  and  faithful¬ 
ly  ministered  to  in  the  pioneering  days  of  sixty 
years  or  so  ago,  by  his  father,  the  late  Rev. 
Warren  Day.  The  pastor’s  text,  “The  Lord 
hath  been  mindful  of  us;  He  will  bless  us,” 
has  apparently  been  verified  to  this  flock— a 
combination  of  two  former  congregations— and 
its  able  and  beloved  leaders  all  along  to  this 
day.  Of  Incidents,  both  pleasant  and  pensive, 
Mr.  Day  touches  upon  one  or  two  in  a  closing 
note  to  his  discourse,  sajing :  “  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot,  as  an  impressive  and  almost  filial  duty, 
to  minister  at  the  funerals  of  a  considerable 
number  of  my  father’s  former  parishioners,  to 
whom  he  had  early  preached  as  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  whom 
I  had  later  preached  as  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Israel.  It  has  been  to  me  a  glad  duty  and 
privilege  to  receive  to  the  membership  of  the 
Church  the  children  and  grand-children,  and 
on  one  occasion  three  great-grand-ohlldren,  of 
memtiers  and  office-bearers^  of  the  Centra 
Church  of  sixty  years  ago.  So  also  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  minister  at  the  golden  wedding  of 
the  first  couple  that  my  father  ever  married, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Short  senior;  and  at  the 
golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Ashley, 
my  father  having  received  Mr.  Ashley  to  the 
membership  of  the  Church  fifty -six  years  ago. 
Surely  ‘a  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to 
his  children’s  children.’  ” 

The  Appletons  have  nearly  ready  a  paper- 
oovered  edition  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Pierson’s  “  In  the 
Bush  ”— as  our  readers  know,  a  work  of  genu¬ 
ine  indigenous  flavor. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  has  written  a  Stuy  vesant 
legend  for  Harper’s  Christmas.  It  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  fourteen  verses,  and  has  been  illustrated 
by  E.  A.  Abbey. 

Mr.  Cole  is  engraving  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  on  wood  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  Century  Magazine.  In 
the  same  number  Gen.  McClellan  will  write  of 
“The  War  in  Egypt.” 

Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  of  Boston  have  issued  a 
handsome  catalogue  of  their  books,  chiefly  ed¬ 
ucational.  It  is  a  very  valuable  list,  occu]>ying 
220  pages. 
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hall.  The  audience  was  not  large,  it  being  one 
of  their  first  separate  serrioes.  The  preacher’s 
name  was  Brown,  from  Lansing,  and  his  ser- 

_  _ _ ^ -  —  mon  was  evangelical,  and  decidedly  able. 

_  .  «*na«  w«<pn  The  attendance  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

on  the  monong  ot  the  same  dny.  wan 


•WOT  80  TUI”  AS  TEAT  OT  8AKATOOA. 

ST.  Louis,  MICH.,  August,  1882. 


good,  filling  the  house,  which  had  just  been 
overhauled,  repaired,  and  beautified ;  and  this 


Most  people  know  of  St.  Ix>uis,  but  not,  I  sus-  a  sort  of  dedicatory  service.  The  preacher 

pect,  of  this  particular  one ;  though  an  adver-  from  Montague,  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Pres- 

tisement  before  me,  in  setting  forth  the  claims  ^ytery — Matthews  by  name.  I  judged  there 
of  the  place  to  public  attention,  declares  that  courtship  going  on,  though  not 

M  a  resort  “  for  those  in  search  of  health,  it  (jgciared,  that  I  know.  It  was  on  the  whole  a 
tias  no  equal  in  Michigan,  nor  even  in  the  Uni-  ygj.y  pleasant  Sabbath ;  and  the  luxury  of  go- 
ted  States.”  I  suppose  it  Is  well,  in  commend-  j^g  church, land  sitting  with  the  congrega- 
ing  a  thing  for  sale,  to  make  the  c^m  large  worshipping  God  like  any  other  sin- 

enough  to  cover  all  the  virtues  and  different  ^  privilege  worth  claiming  by  one  who 

degrees  of  excellence  it  may  poss^.  I  ^d  not  j.gg^  ^  j  ig^^jg  band  of  worship- 

come  here  for  health  particularly,  halving  al-  pgjg^  ^itb  scarce  a  chance  of  hearing  a  ser- 
ready  a  fair  stock  of  it,  and  of  ap^rent^  good  mon,  or  being  free  of  responsibility  in  conduct- 


quality  ;  but  having  nothing  to  do,  1  thought 


ing  a  service.  Some  men  I  know  want  always 


such  a  place  good  for  the  doing  of  it,  for  a  little  ^  preach.  I  vote  to  let  them. 

.  .  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  Dr. 

There  is  a  spring  here  called  “  Magnetic,  strong  here ;  but  there  is  a  Doctor,  with  whom 
spelling  the  word  with  a  large  M,  discovered  in  j  abide,  and  his  name  is  Andrews— in  fact  there 
1869  in  some  boring  for  salt.  But  at  a  depth  of  gj.g  Doctors.  His  place  is  a  large,  com- 
70  feet,  or  250  feet,  I  forget  which,  there  burst  fortable,  well-ordered  establishment,  called  by 
forth  a  huge  stream  of  extra  cold  water,  forbid-  g^^g  ^  Sanitarium.  It  fronts  a  handsome 
ding  any  furthw  penetration.  Some  men  hold-  and  adjoins  the  spring  and  bath-houses ; 

ing  their  hands  in  it,  to  test  their  comparative  the  Doctor  gives  his  advice  and  assistance, 

abiUty  to  endure  its  cold-it  standing  at  50  g^^g^  ^^^^y  ^gg^jg^  ^^y  patients,  who  without 
deg.  Fahrenheit  the  year  round  one  them  jafigment  or  knowledge,  pour  down  the  water, 
having  a  paralyzed  hand,  discovered  that  the  thinking  that  somehow  it  will  cure  them  of  any 
paralytic  gnp  was  re^xed ;  whereat  a  great  malady,  and  secure  a  stock  of  health  for  days 
noise  ensued,  and  a  multitude,  with  all  soi^  of  ^  g^^^g  .j.  ^^g^  ^^^^^gg 

maladies,  rushed,  m  they  always  did  and  do,  y^^ter  gushes  out  of  the  earth,  and  is  tinctured 
to  try  it  on  themselves.  And  though  since  that  something  that  affects  health,  it  is  always 
about  every  town  in  Michigan  has  found  a  curative,  or  even  safe. 

spring  of  some  sort,  with  medicinal  claims,  m  j  g  i^gg,..  The 

Its  neighborh^d  this  has  held  its  pla^  in  Bethesda,  though  with  five  sheltering 

public  favor,  declaring  its  cures,  ^me  of  them  i,  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  place 
marvellous  from  year  to  year.  It  differs  from  of  stay  to  a  well  person,  crowded  as  it  was  with 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  springs  at  Saratoga  in  that  it  is  ^  g^^  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  blind,  halt, 

not  so  vile  to  the  taste ;  but  it  is  just  as  full  of  withered,  even  if  you  took  the  blind  away, 
the  vim  of  virtuous  performance  And  I  think  ^^^g  g^g^  ^  .  ^j^g  g^^gyg^ 

a  good  deal  more  so  for  I  never  heard  of  those  j,  j^g^  Ambrose. 

liquids  lifting  people  off  their  crutches,  and 
setting  them  to  walking  and  running  and  leap- 

ing,  as  this  does.  In  truth,  this  is  not  a  bad  EXPEDIEKCY  Ill  TEMFERAECE  LEGISLATION, 
liquid  to  drink  in  a  hot  day.  What  does  a  ra-  Editor :  Having  been  for  more  than  fifty 

tional  man,  or  woman,  want  beyond  50  deg.,  years  deeply  interested  in  all  matters  connect- 
and  with  only  a  little  suggestion  of  something  ^j^b  the  temperance  cause,  and  nearly  all 
peculiar  in  the  savor  of  the  fluid ;  and  especial-  gf  that  time  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist,  as 
ly  if  it  cure,  all  the  same  ?  In  truth,  this  wa-  ^^ell  as  a  member  of  some  active  organization 
ter,  though  stuivUerin  modo  is  fortiter  in  re  jq  j^g  promotion,  I  have  been  glad  to  see  dur- 
a  bit  of  I^tin  which  everybody  now,  in  these  ^be  last  two  or  three  yei:rs  an  awakening 
daj  s  of  diffused  education,  understands.  And  qj  new  interest  in  the  matter.  I  have  read  all 
I  consider  that  to  be  as  good,  or  even  better,  ^bat  you  have  published,  and  bid  God  speed  to 


than  to  be  fortUer  in  modo,  though  with 
chance  of  suaviter  in  re. 


all  the  authors  ot  the  different  plans  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  temperance  work — only  begging 


I  came  out  here  first  in  1870,  through  the  them  not  to  worry  each  other,  but  to  unite  all 
woods,  thirty-five  miles  from  Saginaw  City,  to  their  energies  against  the  great  evil. 
he^)  brother  J.  T.  Willett  dedicate  his  new  gyt  this  time  I’ve  waited  for  some  one  to 
church.  St.  Louis  was  then  a  hamlet  of  two  to  suggest  what  seems  to  me  the  strongest  point 
three  hundred  people,  and  •the  Presbyterian  jq  the  enemy’s  line,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
portion  of  them  had,  with  gieat  endeavor,  got  most  accessible  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
them  up  a  shell  of  a  building  to  worship  God  »  Saloons  ”  are  to  big  boys  and  young  men  as 
in,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  place.  That  completely  training-schools  for  tice  as  our  pub- 
church  has  now  grown  to  be  three  churches—  jjc  schools  are  to  children  for  intelligence  and 
two  Presbyterian  and  one  Congregational  virtue.  I  can  remember  when  they  were  first 
just  organized  from  it.  It  has  had  three  minis-  started — and  they  called  them  “Coffee  Houses,” 
ters  since  Mr.  Wiilet  left  it  Rev.  Charles  H.  but  nobody  saw  any  coffee  in  them. 

Taylor,  now  teaching  the  Moqui  in  Arizona ;  Before  that  time  a  drunken  man  was  a  rare 
Rev.  D.  R.  Shoop,  now’  among  his  peaches  at  sight,  though  every  retail  merchant  sold  liquor 
South  Haven;  and  Rev.  L.  D.  Wells  at  Co-  an(j  nearly  every  family  thought  it  necessary 
runna.  It  has  no  pastor  now,  but  is  feeling  for  to  keep  a  bottle  of  it  in  the  house, 
one.  Besides  this,  there  are  six  churches  with  From  the  day  that  “Coffee  Houses”  were 
buildings,  and  one  or  two  without,  in  the  village,  opened,  all  over  the  land  intemperance  and 
The  population  is  a  little  less  than  3,000.  The  drunkenness  increased  with  fearful  rapidity, 
town  is  very  well  built,  and  is  growing.  It  is  pid  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  first  to  blow  a 
one  of  the  thriving  villages  of  Gratiot  county ;  trumpet  call  that  awoke  the  land  to  the  evil  of 
the  Pine  River  running  through  the  place,  drinking  “  ardent  spirits  ” ;  and  it  was  ascor- 
with  a  variety  of  mills,  worked  by  its  water-  I  within.  btw  yo«.r«  Wm-t  oU  ckicohoUA 

cannot  say  much,  however,  for  the  Pine  River,  drinks  belonged  in  the  same  category,  and 
except  for  the  work  it  does.  It  is  like  many  of  since  then  all  temperance  efforts  have  been  di- 
the  ^Iichigan  streams — a  sort  of  cross  between  rected  against  their  use. 


a  brook  and  a  river,  with  clean  enough  water, 
running  in  a  shallow  way  over  mud  and  grav- 


But  the  most  prominent  of  temperance  efforts 
in  the  last  few  years  are  in  the  line  of  legisla- 


el,  but  warm  and  insipid ;  and  as  the  Pennsyl-  tion — and  we  arc  now  trying  to  consider  what 
vanians  would  say,  an  ^'ornery  ”  sort  of  thing,  is  the  most  expedient  in  that  line.  I  say  stop 
too  common  for  any  fish  but  the  most  useless,  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  glass.  Prohibit  any  sale 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  though,  especially  of  liquor  to  be  orunk  on  the  premises  where  sold ; 
in  the  north  ot  the  State.  Grand  River,  too,  is  and  do  that  first  because  it  is  jyracticable,  and 
grand  in  places ;  the  Saginaw  is  filled  with  second  because  it  will  be  most  ^ectual. 
fishes,  though  given  up  to  pine  logs,  and  the  ist.  Practicable.  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
piscatory  tribe  goes  yearly  by  tons  and  tons  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  cities,  for  use  as  food,  glass,  or  by  the  drink,  than  one  to  prevent  all 
It  is  now  a  very  moist  time  in  these  parts,  manufacture  or  sale  of  it,  because  large  classes 
After  two  months  of  dry  weather,  and  when  of  voters  will  support  the  former  who  will  op- 
the  com  leaves  were  beginning  to  curl,  and  the  pose  the  latter.  Alcohol  is  extensively  used  in 
potatoes  were  considering  the  matter  of  stop-  the  useful  arts,  and  is  for  many  purposes  in- 
ping  tubers,  and  “striking”  for  water,  the  disjtensable.  Consequently  all  persons  engaged 


wind  chopped  about  to  the  east,  and  the  rain  in  those  aits  will  oppose  the  “  prohibitory 
began ;  and  like  the  man  who  reforms  from  his  laws  ”  now  in  vogue. 

cups  with  frequency,  it  keeps  beginning  several  Alcohol  is  absolutely  indisi>ensable  in  the 
times  in  a  day.  And  the  farmers,  like  other  preparation  of  many  of  the  most  useful  medi- 
sinners,  are  considering  now  if  it  had  not  been  cines  we  have ;  and  the  few  physicians  who 
better  to  have  been  less  presumptive,  while  the  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  alcohol 
good  weather  lasted,  of  its  indefinite  continu-  as  a  medicine,  are  obliged  to  use  medicines  so 
ance.  Their  wheat  is  not  secured,  and  with  prepared.  Hence  not  many  physicians  can  be 
this  sort  of  weather  cannot  be.  Most  of  it,  in  expected  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  support  of 
this  latitude,  is  in  sheaf,  standing  or  piled,  entire  prohibition,  while  all  would  be  of  the 
with  the  rain  to  go  continually  through  it.  suppression  of  the  present  form  of  the  retail 
Should  the  weather  turn  warm,  it  will  “grow  ”  traffic. 

—and  the  world  rebels  at  “  grown  wheat.”  The  A  large  class  of  habitual  drunkards  will  vote 
cAse  is  that  which  the  world  is  all  the  while  ex-  for  the  abolition  of  saloons.  Very  many  of 
hibiting.  Things  are  to  continue  as  they  are :  them  are  anxious  to  reform ;  but  cannot  per- 
if  fair,  it  will  be  fair  always,  and’we  need  not  suade  themselves  to  pass  one  without  stopping, 
prepare  for  storm ;  the  roof  is  good  enough  if  and  they  would  eagerly  vote  to  close  them  all. 
there  be  no  rain,  and  in  the  rain  it  cannot  of  Many  who  use  and  would  continue  to  use 
course  be  mended.  It  will  be  a  great  pity,  and  liquors  to  some  extent,  would  be  glad  to  be 
a  great  disappointment,  if,  over  a  belt  of  fifty  clear  of  the  temptation  to  drink  to  gratify  a 
or  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  across  the  wheat  friend,  when  they  w’ould  prefer  not  to  do  it ; 
region,  the  grain  be  extensively  spoiled  by  the  others  would  prefer  to  save  the  extra  expense 
rain.  Grown  wheat,  if  only  partial  in  amount,  of  buying  their  liquor  at  saloons ;  and  so  both 
is  pretty  sure  to  get  mixed  with  that  which  is  classes  would  vote  to  close  them, 
sound,  and  injure  the  whole,  for  sale  and  for  For  the  above  and  many  other  reasons,  it 
use.  It  illustrates  the  point  which  Solomon  would  be  far  easier  to  get  a  majority  in  any 
makee  about  the  dead  flies  in  the  ointment.  State  to  stop  all  sale  of  liquor  to  be  drunk  on 
I  find  no  Catholic  church  here,  though  there  the  premises  where  sold,  than  to  prohibit  the 
seem  to  be  Irishmen.  But  several  of  the  odd  manufacture  and  sale  altogether, 
sects,  which  make  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  So  much  for  what  is  practicable;  now  for 
splutter,  and  perhai^s  do  sometimes  some  good,  something  effectual.  1st.  As  soon  as  the  sale 
though  I  scarcely  know  what,  have  their  habi-  of  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  where 
tat  hereabouts.  The  Spiritists,  Universalists,  sold  is  stopped,  more  than  one-half,  perhaps 
and  especially  the  Adventists,  are  named  as  two-thirds,  of  the  drinking  will  cease.  Con- 
among  them.  This  latter  denomination  abound  firmed  tipplers  will  buy  their  bottles  of  liquor, 
in  some  districts  in  Michigan.  Their  head-  and  those  of  them  who  cannot  be  reformed 
quarters  are  at  Battle  Creek,  where  they  have  will  go  on  drinking  till  they  die.  But  when 
institutions,  especially  their  printing  and  pub-  they  are  gone,  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
lishing  department.  The  denomination  does  to  take  their  places;  for  when  you  close  the 
not  seem  to  be*  in  favor  with  any  other.  I  saloons  you  stop  the  supply  of  drunkards  for 
heard  two  ministers,  one  a  Disciple,  the  other  the  future.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
a  Universallst,  discussing  them  the  other  eve-  course,  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  be  easy 
Ding,  and  neither  seemed  ambitious  to  fiat-  to  enact  any  laws  on  the  subject  that  may  be 
ter  them.  Their  Sabbatarianism  and  Millena-  needed,  and  that  this  mode,  because  pruetteuWe, 
rianism  gone  to  seed,  and  jireached  with  the  will  also  prove  effectual. 

zeal  of  a  Moslem  or  a  Mormon,  and  generally  One  or  two  collateral  ideas  occur  to  me  in 
on  a  similar  plane  of  intelligence,  do  not  win  connection  with  this  subject, 
them  favor  with  other  sects,  though  their  num-  1st.  Alcohol  is  a  useful  thing,  and  was  iier- 
bers  are  considerable.  Their  house  of  worship  mitted  to  man  for  useful  puri>oses,  and  aU  the 
here  is  a  schoolhouse  in  size  and  look ;  congre-  evils  flowing  from  its  use  are  caused  by  the 
gation  small,  I  judge.  perverse  misuse  ot  it  by  man.  Many  good  peo- 

The  Disciples  have  a  similar  church  build-  pie  have  been  sorely  tried  by  much  they  find 
ing.  Whatever  the  size  and  standing  of  that  In  the  Bible  commendatory  of  wine,  and  it 
body  may  be,  it  gave  us  Garfield ;  and  that  even  exhorts  to  gdve  ardent  spirits  to  one 
ought  to  win  it  kindness,  if  not  confidence.  “  ready  to  perish.”  If  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake. 
The  Congregational  church  here  is  a  split  off  I  would  not  hesitate  to  drink  freely  of  whiskey 
the  Presbyterian,  growing  out  of  an  old'fliffer-  or  brandy,  because  it  would  be  the  only  way  to 
ence,  well  nursed,  I  should  say,  though  per-  save  my  life.  For  such  purposes  they  are  use- 
haps  founded  in  personal  peculiarities  of  train-  ful,  and  for  such  they  are  intended  by  the  ail¬ 
ing  and  taste,  such  as  are  liable  to  exist  in  a  wlw  Giver.  The  physician  may  see  a  case 
new  community,  made  up  of  jieople  from  all  where  pure  wine  may  be  useful  to  the  aged  or 
quarters.  These  differences  need  a  very  careful  the  feeble,  and  the  Bible  specially  warns  the 
handling,  or  like  pimples,  they  grow  to  cancers,  young  against  it.  Those  in  health  should  not 
I  dropped  in  of  an  evening  to  their  worship,  drink  it,  but  none  should  quarrel  over  the 
which  was  in  a  small  and  not  very  pleasant  smaller  matters  on  which  they  may  disagree 


in  opinion ;  but  all  should  combine  and  march 
in  solid  phalanx  on  the  line  that  Is  procttlxiMc 
and  (ffectnal  to  remove  the  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  evils  in  our  land. 

2d.  Of  course  many  will  cry  out  that  their 
liberty  is  invaded ;  but  they  forget  that  others 
have  the  same  right  to  that  boon  as  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  so  use 
his  liberty  as  to  oppress  another.  Why  should 
all  the  temperate  people  in  the  land  be  taxed 
to  repress  and  punish  all  the  crimes  and  sup¬ 
port  all  the  paupers  caused  by  intemperance, 
and  why  should  a  small  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  the  right  to  destroy  the  quiet  and 
comfort  and  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  the  rest  ?  Why  should  saloons  be 
tolerated  in  the  vicinity  of  residences  or  busi¬ 
ness  houses  any  more  than  iiowder  mills  ?  The 
latter  may  produce  a  sudden  catastrophe ;  but 
that  from  the  former  is  certain  and  far  more 
terrible. 

To  make  the  reform  easy,  complete,  and  per¬ 
manent,  real  coffee-houses  should  be  establish¬ 
ed  where  coffee,  tea,  and  enough  of  a  restau¬ 
rant  to  afford  as  much  of  a  lunch  as'  the  sa¬ 
loons  are  dn  the  habit  of  keeping,  together 
with  soda-water,  lemonade,  fruits,  &c.,  can  be 
found.  A  reading-room  should  always  be  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  a  fair  amount  and  variety 
of  harmless  amusements  provided  for.  They 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  proper  places 
of  resort  for  both  sexes. 

With  these  things  provided,  it  will  be  easy  to 
win  the  young,  at  least,  from  all  desire  for  sa¬ 
loons.  F.  Knox. 

Crescent  City,  OAlltornla,  July  19,  1882. 

-  r  . 

MY  STATE. 

The  Home  oi  Balsam  and  Balm. 

Maine  was,  many  years  ago,  the  fashion. 
Things  are  in  circles,  and  she  has  come  round 
to  the  fashion  again— rather,  the  fashion  has 
come  round  to  her.  When  Maine  was  first  set 
off  from  Massachusetts,  there  was  a  great  deal 
said  in  praise  of  her,  and  many  wealthy  and 
intelligent  people  went  there  to  settle.  Wis- 
casset,  and  I  think  Phippsburg,  with  other 
towns,  were  so  settled;  and  even  yet  they 
somewhat  delight  themselves  in  their  “bid 
families,”  at  least  in  the  memory  of  them. 
And  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  thing  to  human 
nature,  even  in  this  Republic,  to  sit  in  full- 
moon  nights  under  the  wonderful  shadow  of 
old,  old  trees,  and  reflect  that  you  are  (whe¬ 
ther  anybody  but  your  own  dear  self  cares  for 
it  or  not)  come  of  a  family  that  can  be  traced 
back  for  ages— a  family  with  not  a  single  horse- 
thief  in  it,  nor  one  hanging  case,  but  which  has 
had  the  blood  of  poets  and  artists  in  its  veins 
through  all  its  generations.  You  may  be  none 
the  better  for  all  this ;  you  certainly  cannot  be 
sorry  for  it,  nor  ashamed  of  it. 

Maine  has  such  stock.  But  for  many  years 
she  has  been  very  much  neglected  and  forgot¬ 
ten  by  her  sister  States— shouldered  out,  as  it 
were,  to  dwell  alone  in  the  cold,  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  enjoyed  their  family  parties.  Her  sons  and 
daughters  residing  in  other  States  were  some- 
timeis  laughed  at,  as  Cape-Coders  used  to  be. 
“Ugh!”  witty  mates  would  say,  shivering, 
“Maine!  why  how  did  you  ever  dig  out  from 
its  snowdrifts  ?  ”  or  “  Why  didn’t  the  bears  eat 
you  long  ago  ?  ” 

But  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  Maine 
regiments  marched  down  the  land,  eyes  were 
opened  wide  with  astonishment.  What  did  the 
pride  of  New  York,  the  Seventh  Regiment,  look 
like  compared  with  the  regiments  from  Maine  ? 
Clothes— pretty  much.  The  Maine  regiments 
were  made  up  of  men.  O  the  splendid  giants! 
How  proud  their  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts 
l^Vew  York  were  of-thai»  yThrin  thft7 
through!  How  glad  and  thankful  they' were 
for  every  favor  they  found  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  grand  heroes,  who  from  sea  and 
from  forest,  had  come  to  offer  up  their  lives 
for  their  country!  How  all  Maine  people  in 
the  city  did  enjoy  the  admiration  generously 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  their  own  State ! 

Geographies  generally  have  admitted  that 
Maine  was  a  good  State  in  which  to  raise  jum- 
ber  and  ice  and  stone,  and  they  show  that  it 
has  a  graad  reach  of  sea-coast,  with  many 
lakes  and  mountains  and  vast  forests.  For  a 
long  while  back,  too,  a  “  Maine  girl’s  ”  chance 
for  getting  a  school  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
has  been  the  best ;  and  she  has  been  expected 
to  be  all  that  a  girl  should  be,  and  generally 
she  has  fulfilled  the  expectation. 

Whether  a  Maine  man’s  character  has  ^Iways 
been  as  good  and  as  much  respected  when  he 
was  away  from  Maine,  I  do  not  certainly  know. 
This  I  do  know  of  Maine  men,  that  although 
they  are  not  so  polite  and  attentive  to  women 
as  New  York  men  are,  they  are  as  faithful  and 
truly  kind  in  all  relations,  and  as  honest,  as 
any  men  on  earth ;  and  in  general  (I  know  ex¬ 
ceptions)  they  are  w’hat  they  seem,  and  they 
seem  what  they  are.  Frank,  genuine,  sincere, 
is  the  Maine  disjKisition— not  so  generous  as 
that  of  New  York. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  I,  through  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  began  to  introduce 
my  State  to  “  the  general  public.”  I  set  forth 
her  vast  wilderness,  with  its  moose,  wildcats, 
and  bears,  as  the  best  hunting-ground  in  the 
State;  its  lakes  beautiful  beyond  all  descrip¬ 
tion,  its  bays  as  beautiful;  its  majestic  rivers; 
its  wide  extent  of  territory ;  its  picturesque  and 
attractive  scenery— grand  mountains,  beautiful 
harbors,  countless  islands,  rich  soil,  excellent 
fisheries,  mineral  wealth,  lovely  valleys,  and 
most  wonderful  and  astonishing  coast.  I  claim¬ 
ed  that  nowhere  could  there  be  a  more  health¬ 
ful  and  charming  Summer  resort  than  this  same 
State  of  Maine.  But  few  heeded ;  her  time  had 
not  yet  come. 

By-and-by  “  Harper’s  ”  undertook  the  work. 
That  made  more  impression:  for  picture  lent 
its  power  to  words.  A  little  rill  set  in  Maine- 
ward  when  the  Summer  heats  were  great.  It 
increased,  year  by  year  it  grew,  till  now  the 
full  tide  of  Summer  people  rolls  thitherward, 
and  dear,  old,  woody  Maine  has  become  a  fash¬ 
ionable  popular  resort. 

SittiHg  serene  upon  her  mountains  and  amid 
her  islands,  she  watches  the  pleasure-seekers 
come.  She  does  not  repel  them,  but  a  doubt  is 
in  her  heart.  Will  they  not  do  her  more  harm 
than  good  ?  The  question  is  gravely  impor- 
'  tant.  But  she  sees  another  flood  inrolling — 
the  weary,  the  iK>or,  the  feeble,  seeking  rest 
and  quiet  and  health.  To  these  she  gives  right 
hearty  welcome,  and  over  them  her  forest 
shakes  its  balm,  and  to  them  her  waters  waft 
their  freshness,  and  for  them  the  cattle  on  her 
thousand  hills  give  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
murmur  of  her  night  voices  hushes  them  to 
cool  and  fragrant  rest,  and  health  does  return 
I  to  many  a  worn-out  pilgrim  to  the  shores  of 
I  Maine.  Would  that  those  only  who  have  need 
of  rest  ever  cared  to  go  there,  unless  for  camp- 
:  ing  in  the  woods !  The  caterers  of  fashion  are 
,  not  a  benefit  to  any  region.  They  will  not  rest 
I  themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 

No  President  has  ever  cared  to  visit  Maine. 
But  there  is  a  report  that  Mr.  Arthur  intends 
to  gee  Bar  Harbor  this  Summer.  The  loyal 
State  will  loyally  welcome  her  chief  ruler.  He 
should  be  sure  to  see  Katahdin  and  Moosehead 
Lake.  Portland  would  please  him.  He  would 
like  the  rural  city  of  Bangor;  and  the  almost 
unearthly  beauty  of  Wiscasset  he  could  never 
forget.  Old  Orchard  he  will,  of  course,  see. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  the  Maine  sea^Kiast 
is  the  absence  of  the  thick,  almost  everlasting 


fogs,  which  shroud  many  such  resorts.  In 
Cape  Cod,  for  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  your  clothes  from  mildew.  I  never 
lost  a  garment  by  that  on  any  sea-coast  in 
Maine.  I  never  rode  through  forests  so  full  of 
balsam  as  the  forests  of  Maine.  Many  of  the 
Islands  are  already  taken  up,  and  hotels  or 
private  residences  occupy  them ;  but  there  still 
remain  many  on  which  a  family  desiring  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  form  could  enjoy  that,  with 
fish  from  the  water,  and  such  rest  and  sleep  as 
the  just  alone  deserve.  I  have  a  rest  in  Maine, 
to  which,  “  when  the  sign  is  right,”  I  expect  to 
flee ;  but  nobody  shall  ever  know  how  to  find 
it— if  I  can  help  it. '  Let  each  one  seek  out  a 
covert  for  himself,  and  be  in  season ;  for  the 
whole  wilderness  is  filling  up  with  Summer 
scatterers.  What  will  those  who  must  have 
solitude  or  be  unfitted  for  everything,  do  when 
there  Is  a  human  being  to  every  square  yard  of 
land? 

There  are  enough  points  of  interest  in  Maine 
to  give  present  satisfaction  to  all  who  wish  to 
travel  in  the  heat.  Besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  Forest  City,  Casco  Bay,  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  Kittery  (a  very  old  town),  with 
Navy  Yard ;  Fort  McClary,  Wells  Beach,  Goose 
Rocks,  Cape  Arundel,  Cape  Porpoise,  Seguin, 
Orr’s  Island,  Owl’s  Head,  Booth  Bay  (queer, 
rocky  home).  Frenchman’s  Bay,  Mount  Desert, 
Northwest  Harbor,  and  Ocean  Point.  The 
towns  of  the  rivers  are  beautiful.  There  is 
Thomaston  (old  name);  Augusta;  Waterville, 
with  its  Colby  University  aijd  its  Falls— Ticonic, 
or  Ticonet.  Little  Winslow,  across  tlie  Kenne¬ 
bec  river,  with  its  Fort  Halifax  (meaning  Fort 
Holy  Hairj,  is  just  a  charming  and  romantic 
dream.  Sleeping  amid  the  graves  on  the  pine- 
shadowed  hill,  lies  my  father’s  father;  and 
through  what  was  once  his  pleasant  garden  on 
Kennebec’s  shore,  rushes  the  iron  horse.  The 
old  fort  where  my  father  was  wont  to  play,  used 
to  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  settlers  in  the 
days  of  Indian  wars.  It  is  on  a  point  at  the 
junction  of  two  rivers  (Sebasticook  and  Kenne¬ 
bec),  and  well  situated  for  watchfulness  and 
for  defence.  Then  there  are  Winthrop,  on  Lake 
Maranacook,  where  the  wild  loon  cries,  or  did 
the  Summer  I  spent  there;  Vassalborough, 
with  its  nice  Quaker  school  right  in  the  woods ; 
Belfast ;  Castine,  of  the  hundred  islands ;  Lew¬ 
iston,  the  Lowell  of  Maine,  where  reigns  the 
excellent  Lewiston  Journal  of  the  loyal  Ding- 
leys.  Then  there  is  Skowhegan  —  handsome, 
spite  of  its  name.  Artists  have  long  gone  into 
raptures  when  they  beheld  its  marvellous 
scenes.  Then  there  are  Athens  and  Norridge- 
wock,  famous  in  story  and  in  song.  Here  was 
a  battlefield ;  here  is  a  monument  to  the  devot¬ 
ed  Father  Rasle.  There  are  Bingham  (did  Mr. 
Bingham  of  Ohio  come  from  there  ?  His  work 
in  aiding  to  free  the  slaves  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  wortliy  of  Old  Saddleback  and  Mt. 
Bigelow,  and  their  pure  breezes)  and  Madison 
and  Farmington,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but 
am  urged  to  visit,  and  which  I  hope  I  shall 
visit  another  year.  I  must  not  forget  Matenau- 
cook,  where  we  were  regaled  by  the  best  dinner 
we  ever  eat  at  a  hotel;  charge,  twenty-five 
cents  a  liead!  This  calls  up  our'  fare  at  the 
Delavan  in  Albany;  cliarge,  four  dollars  for 
one  night-room  with  three  beds  in  it,  all  filled, 
no  meal  at  all— the  most  outrageous  extortion 
we  ever  yet  met  in  our  travels ! 

Thus  there  are  seen  to  be  places  and  places. 
Time  would  fail  were  I  to  mention  a  quarter  of 
the  lovely  towns  and  villages  and  delightful 
resting-places  of  dear  old  Maine.  Unheard 
afar,  she  has  made  of  herself  a  paradise ;  and 
now  that  she  is  revealed,  thither  the  thronging 
thousands  pour.  May  she  do  them  good,  and 
may  thay-^  her  no  evil ! 

■'■^■"AaGOBTA  Moofixt  ' 

MeUgfous  iirefiis. 

The  Christian  Weekly  holds  up  an  Aggres¬ 
sive  Christianity  as  the  special  need  of  the 
hour,  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  and  to  evangelize  the  world 
within  the  century: 

Of  course  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the 
way.  We  heard  only  the  other  day  of  a  case 
in  point.  A  warm-hearted  Christian  man  had 
become  president  of  a  manufacturing  company 
which  employed  many  workmen.  He  imme¬ 
diately  set  himself  to  plan  for  their  welfare, 
proposing,  among  other  things,  improved  ten¬ 
ements  for  their  occupancy.  His  associates  in 
the  management  of  the  company  laughed  him 
to  scorn.  But  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
he  does  not  have  his  way  yet,  and  demonstrate 
to  his  scoffing  associates  that  the  Christian 
way  of  dealing  with  employes  is  a  practical 
way,  and  the  best  way.  It  will  be  by  such  pos¬ 
itive  methods  as  this  that  gradually  Christian¬ 
ity  will  exert  her  influence  for  the  settlement  of 
this  great  question.  But  the  sboner  that 
Christian  men  in  the  several  spheres  which 
they  occupy,  put  forth  effort  in  this  matter,  the 
better.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  an  aggressive 
Christianity  that  is  needed. 

And  what  of  the  world  that  lieth  in  wicked¬ 
ness  ?  We  should  not  for  a  moment  depreciate 
the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
modern  missions.  It  is  a  cause  for  great  re¬ 
joicing  that  in  less  than  a  century  such  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
over  the  earth.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  much  work  is  now  doing  in  this  direction. 
But  the  question  is  still  pertinent,  Might  not 
very  much  more  be  done?  The  question  is 
pertinent.  Does  what  is  doing  bear  any  just 
proportion  to  what  the  Church  might  do,  ought 
to  do  ?  Men  spend  vast  sums  on  enterprises 
of  one  sort  and  another  ;  some  of  them  scien¬ 
tific,  some  of  them  commercial,  some  of  them 
humanitarian.  Why  should  not  the  Christfan 
Church  prosecute  Christian  missions  on  a 
grand  scale?  To  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  under  the  whole  heaven,  surely  this 
is  an  object  worth  aiming  at.  It  could  be 
done  within  one  generation  if  the  Church  was 
only  sufficiently  aggressive.  Why  should  she 
not  be  ? 

The  Independent  refeia  to  the  “  Kentucky 
Evangelist,”  the  Rev.  George  O.  Barnes,  who 
has  recently  labored  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
with  marked  results : 

He  is  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  but 
seems  to  take  pains  to  disguise  it.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  he  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  'Theological 
’Seminary.  He  continued  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  till  about  six  years  ago,  when  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  came  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  a  “  higher  life.”  He  is  about  fifty 
years  old,  tall,  slender,  with  a  clear  and  culti¬ 
vated  voice,  and  he  talks  with  great  simplicity 
and  directness,  but  with  great  intensity,  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  he  has  the  most  vital  and  sol¬ 
emn  faith.  It  is  this,  rather  than  the  homely 
language  and  coarse  illustrations,  which  he 
purposely  selects  to  hit  his  humble  audiences, 
that  gives  him  a  remarkable  power.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  regular  professional  clergymen, 
with  their  creed8,theirpolity,  and  their  church- 
ism,  are  to  be  severely  rebuked  for  their  Phari¬ 
saism  and  their  supineness.  His  theology  is 
tremendous.  It  is  ultra-Calvinistic.  The  whole 
race,  he  teaches,  was  justly  doomed  to  hell  by 
the  sin  of  Adam,  and  even  God  could  not  for¬ 
give  them  except  by  a  compact  with  Christ 
which  should  give,  as  His  atonement  did,  pang 
for  pang,  blood  for  blood,  the  saved  being  thus 
literally  redeemed  by  the  equivalent  punish¬ 
ment  of  Christ.  Christ  having  thus  paid  our 
debt  In  full,  nothing  either  great  or  small  (re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  do  but  to  accept  of  this  substi¬ 
tute  and  be  everlastingly  saved  beyond  danger 
of  falling  away.  He  is  sure  that  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  andconfess  Christ  will  be  saved,  and  he  is 
willing  to  be  damned  himself  if  that  is  not  so. 
All  who  thus  believe  and  confess  will  be  saved  ; ' 


but  only  those  who  follow  up  their  faith  bv 
^rnest,  religious  lives,  will  have  the  crown  of 
such,  he  teaches,  are  in  the 
higher  life  here.  We  have  received  and  re^ 
Isolated  passages  from  his  sermons,  which  are 
in  horribly  bad  taste,  and  of  a  coarse,  straofire 
and  grotesque  theology  ;  but  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  no  reason  for  denouncing  the  man  nor  for 
making  him  out  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  He 
loves  Jesus  profoundly,  and  is  the  means  of 
many  sound  conversions,  we  believe.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  not  to  fight  him,  “  lest  peradventure  ye 
be  found  fighting  against  God.”  Extravagant  1 
Calvinism  is  not  to  be  forbidden  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  something  to  God’s  truth.  We 
all  do  that,  we  fear,  and  there  may  be  a  whole¬ 
some  breeze  even  in  Mr.  Barnes’s  abuse. 

The  Methodist  regards  the  work  of  General 
Booth  and  his  helpers  with  favor,  but  as  likely 
to  fail  ultimately,  unless  some  further  steps 
are  taken : 

The  Salvation  Army  in  England  is  taking 
men  and  women  out  of  the  Damnation  Army. 
Whether  it  can  keep  them  out.  is  not  a  small 
afterthought,  but  the  heart  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  John  Wesley,  in  his  day,  depleted  the 
ranks  of  the  Damnation  Army,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  have  continued  in  the  business.  But  Wes¬ 
ley  provided  at  once  an  effective  machinery 
for  disciplining  the  raw  recruits.  The  “  ex¬ 
travagances  ”  were  momentary  surface  rip¬ 
ples  ;  the  great  tide  of  the  movement  had  doc¬ 
trinal  teaching,  and  moral  and  social  disci¬ 
pline  for  its  propulsive  power.  So  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  the  Salvation  Army  has  as  yet 
no  such  equipment  for  the  training  of  its  con¬ 
verts.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  men  out  of 
the  Damnation  Army ;  but  the  good  of  it  must 
be  measured  at  last  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  kept  out  of  that  army  ;  and  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  lesson  on  that  point  shows  the  road  to 
permanent  success.*  Wesley  saw  clearly  that 
a  happy  conversion  did  not  finish  a  man  up 
into  a  sound  Christian,  and  that  he  could 
not  leave  other  people  to  discipline  his  re¬ 
cruits. 

It  is  announced  that  the  “Army”  is  go¬ 
ing  into  India.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  or 
rather  of  officers  has  been  selected  to  go  there, 
and  we  are  told,  is  already  endeavoring  to  fit 
itself  for  its  duties  by  wearing  Oriental  cos¬ 
tume,  the  turban  included.  The  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  force  is  an  ex-civil  magistrate 
who  speaks  four  Indian  dialects.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  two 
captains,  and  two  lieutenants. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  criticises  “The 
Novel  of  the  Period  ” — protesting,  healthfully, 
that  many  of  these  romances  are  such  iudeed, 
and  far  wide  of  the  average  contented  and  hap¬ 
py  reality : 

If  tlie  novelists  of  this  time  are  sustained  in 
their  assumption,  that  society  is  full  of  mis- 
mated  couples  to  whom  matrimony  is  a  yoke 
against  which  they  vainly  chafe,  that  fidelity 
is  a  by-gone  grace,  pretty  but  Quixotic,  that 
even  sturdy  and  self-respectful  endurance  and 
dignified  reticence  are  no  longer  expected  in 
the  higher  clfJsses,  then  indeed  society  is  in  a 
bad  way.  If  self-indulgence  is  the  highest  at¬ 
tainable  good,  if  love  is  to  be  profaned  to  the 
level  of  passion  and  held  there,  then  we  may  I 
fear  for  the  stability  of  our  best  institutions, 
and  look  for  a  collapse.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
for  man,  or  for  a  community,  to  be  death-struck 
at  the  top. 

We  dissent  entirely  from  the  view  which  the 
novelists  take,  and  enter  against  it  our  very 
respectful  protest.  Our  country,  and  other 
civilized  countries,  are  beautiful  with  happy 
homes  where  parents  and  children  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
seldom  dissatisfied  with  each  other,  seldom 
live  in  a  stqte  of  mutual  indifference  or  dis¬ 
tasteful  boredom,  and  seldom  carry  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  their  united  life  in  a  state  of  frowning 
and  menacing  neutrality. 

There  are  ill-assort^  pairs,  and  vulgar 
quarrels  to  be  sure,  but  these  have  always 
been.  There  are  those  who  have  given  all, 
and  lost  in  the  giving ;  but  as  conipared  to  the 
majority,  they  are  few.  The  family  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  national  honor ;  and  as  a  rule,  the 
family  with  us  stands  on  the  strong  founda¬ 
tions  of  domestic  faith,  truth,  and  love.  The 
trouble  with  the  modern  novel,  is  that  it  leaves 
God  out.  Substituting  sentiment  for  belief,  it 
has  been  enervated.  God-fearing  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  nst  admired  nor  limned  by  the  pens 
of  our  most  successful  story-tellers. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  rjgid  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers,  as 
to  the  style  of  books  which  their  young  people 
read.  There  is  a  sort  of  book  which  is  a  lying 
guide,  and  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
thoughtful  people  of  the  community  cease  to 
tolerate  the  special  fashion  in  novels  which  we 
now  deplore,  it  will  pass  away. 

The  Observer  contrasts  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  Ireland,  under  the  present  troubles  : 

Because  Parnell  is  a  Protestant,  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  made  that  the  Irish  rebellion  is  not  al¬ 
together  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  London  Outlook  looks  into  this 
question,  and  says  that  the  Presbyterian  peo¬ 
ple,  “  though  they  have  received  much  less 
than  their  due  share  of  recognition  from  the 
Crown,  have  never  harbored  an  unruly  or  dis¬ 
loyal  spirit.  And  it  is  found  in  the  present 
emergency,  that  the  calm  temper  and  stead¬ 
fast  order  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  and 
elsewhere,  form  one  of  the  chief  securities  for 
the  public  weal.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  warmly 
acknowledges  their  valuable  support.  Their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
a  quiet  influence,  because  they  are  at  once 
patriotic  and  dispassionate.  And  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  express  the  anxious  desire  of  all 
the  Protestant  friends  of  Ireland  in  England, 
when  we  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
lation  there  will  keep  calm  and  cool  In  the 
present  storm,  and  show  that  instinct  of  order¬ 
liness  which  has  always  characterized  their 
church.”  _ 

The  Christian  at  Work  takes  note  that  Dr. 
Jones, the  philosopher, “who has  both  delight¬ 
ed  and  astonished  the  Concord  School  of  Met¬ 
aphysicians  during  the  past  Summer,  now 
wheels  into  line  with  Archbishops  Whately, 
Trench,  and  others,  in  maintaining  that  man, 
in  India  at  least,  has  retrogressed  instead  of 
advanced 

The  Hindu  (according  to  Dr.  Jones)  of  sever¬ 
al  thousand  years  ago  was  finely  cultivated, 
not  at  all  idolatrous,  and  worshipped  one  God. 
One  of  the  Hindu  cities  was  almost  incredibly 
opulent  and  splendid.  It  had  676  towers.  The 
wealth  of  the  world  poured  itself  into  the  lap 
of  India,  exceeding  computation  and  belief. 
She  possessed  a  standing  army  which  made 
use  of  6,000  elephants  of  war.  These  reports 
are  not  at  all  incredible  when  we  consider  the 
absorption  of  the  wealth  of  China,  Japan,  and 
other  countries,  which  was  going  on.  The 
amount  of  her  commerce,  for  which  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  Egypt  entertained  great  projects, 
was  simply  stupendous.  The  arts  were  also  in 
a  very  advanced  state.  In  the  polishing  of  the 
diamond,  an  art  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  modern  growth,  they  were  proficient. 
They  were  an  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  people.  However  low  and  de¬ 
based  the  Hindu  may  now  appear,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  then  surpassed  in  civil 
government  and  glory.  Nor  was  Dr.  Jones 
alone  in  presenting  this  glowing  picture  of  the 
past.  The  venerable  Alcott  waxed  eloquent 
on  the  same  theme.  The  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  in  the  past  filled 
him  with  wonder.  He  did  not  know  but  there 
were  people  in  the  pre-historic  ages  who  were 
gods  compared  with  us.  And  the  progress  of 
civilization  seems  to  have  been  downward  in¬ 
stead  of  upward.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  we 
may  add,  holds  the  same  view,  and  yet  this 
view  is  not  exactly  opposed  to  evolution.  For 
while  man  in  some  ciuarters  has  deteriorated, 
in  other  quarters  he  has  a<lvanced.  And  in 
either  cas'-  the  Evolfitionist  would  decide  not 


by  the  record  of  a  few  ages,  but  by  millions  of 
years.  In  other  words,  his  theory  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  cover  all  exigencies. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  a  note  from 
Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith  (who#s  summering  at 
Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.)  relative  to  the  notice  it 
not  long  since  took  of  his  Review  article  on 
the  Critical  Theories  of  Julius  Wellhausen. 
Prof.  Smith  says : 

It  is  unfortunately  too  easy  to  wrest  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  its  context,  and  so  make  it  teach 
what  it  was  not  intended  to  teach  at  alL  As 
to  your  testimony  to  my  loyalty  to  the  Bible, 
and  my  readiness  to  appreciate  reasonable 
criticisms,  I  trust  it  is  not  wholly  undeserved. 

The  only  reason  I  am  “  enamored  ”  with  the 
rules  of  criticism  which  I  laid  down,  is  that 
they  seem  to  me  the  only  tenable  rules  for  the 
study  of  Scripture — so  far  at  least  as  questions 
of  date  and  composition  are  concerned.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Green,  in  his  able  reply  to  W.  R. 
Smith,  has  virtually  proceeded  on  these  rules. 
It  may  be  said — has  been  said  indeed— that  ve 
may  disregard  questions  of  this  kind,  because 
when  a  writing  has  received  the  stamp  of  in¬ 
spiration,  it  is  all  equally  the  Word  of  God. 
This  last  proposition  is  true  of  course,  but 
that  we  ought  therefore  to  have  no  interest  in 
questions  of  composition,  seems  to  me  an  un¬ 
warranted  conclusion.  "We  ought,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  find  out  all  we  can  about  the  Bible,  and 
not  shrink  from  minute  and  painstaking  study, 
or  from  careful  consideration  of  every  fact. 

.  As  to  matters  of  detail  which  you  criticise,  I 
can  only  say  at  present  that  I  am  willing  to 
allow  every  objection  its  due  weight,  and  shall 
consider  it  a  dutj'  carefully  to  examine  each 
question  afresh.  Our  common  interest  is  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  I  should  be  the  last  to 
claim  infallibility  for  my  statements  either  of 
principles  or  of  detail.  Too  great  confidence 
in  one’s  own  conclusions,  is  no  doubt,  a  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  scholars  of  every  class,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  in  the  writings  of  many  Old 
Testament  critics. 

Literary  criticism  (I  dislike  the  term  Higher 
Criticism)  is  to  be  condemned  so  far  as  it  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
When  such  a  writer  as  Kuenen,  for  example, 
starts  out  with  the  announcement  that  “  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  simply  one  of  the  great  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  world,”  we  can  see  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  will  vitiate  his  reasoning.  But  we  ought 
to  be  cai’eful  not  to  put  all>critics  into  ttie  same 
class  with  him.  That  unbelievers  should  take 
advantage  of  every  discussion  in  the  Church  to 
proclaim  the  downfall  of  Christianity,  is  no 
new  thing,  and  it  ought  not  greatly  to  disturb 
us.  Even  the  fact  that  the  faith  of  some  is 
disturbed,  much  as  we  may  deplore  it,  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  cautious  and  rev¬ 
erent  discussion  of  the  great  problems  of  the¬ 
ology.  _ 

The  Baptist  Weekly  has  come  across  some 
“  Exquisite  Southern  Poetry  ”  in  one  of  its  de¬ 
nominational  contemporaries,  as  will  be  seen  : 

The  Richmond  Religious  Herald  has,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Rev.  Di-s.  A.  E.  Dickinson  and 
W.  E.  Hatcher  for  editors.  They  have  both 
lately  visited  the  Northern  States,  and  have 
carried  back  very  substantial  tokens  of  the 
growing  good  will  of  Northern  Christians  for 
their  Southern  brethren.  It  seems  almost  as¬ 
tonishing  that  in  a  paper  edited  by  men  who 
know  the  North  so  well,  there  should  just  at 
this  juncture  be  published  a  poem  glorifying 
the  “  lost  cause  ”  and  that  arch-traitor  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis.  Yet  in  the  issue  of  July  27th  we 
find  “A  New  Poem  by  Father  Ryan,”  entitled 
“  The  Men  who  Wore  the  Gray,”  copied  “  from 
the  June  number  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,”  and  preceded  by  this  note  : 

“  The  following  exquisite  poem  was  prepared  t« 
be  read  at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  South 
Historical  Society  at  New  Orleans,  April 
From  some  cause  It  failed  to  reach  the  com 
in  time,  and  was  not  read.  But  we  are  s 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  giving  it 
will  join  us  in  tendering  Father  Ryaij 
gratitude  of  true  Confeilerates  every  w 
ing  this  gem  to  the  manjujtiu^ 
has  einWiWMIiir  Southern  Tltorltare 
the  precious  memories  of  the  land  am 
love  so  well.” 

We  can  only  give  a  few  extracts  froi 
“  exquisite  ”  production.  Here  is  one  : 

Ah  !  we  rebels  met  defeat 
On  the  gory  battlefield. 

And  we  flung  our  muskets  down,  j 
When  our  Bonnie  Flag  was  furled ; 

But  our  right  did  but  retreat 
With  pure  honor  for  her  shield. 

And  with  justice  for  her  crown, 

From  the  forces  of  the  world — 

( For  against  us  thousands  came, 
Money-bought  from  every  clime. 

But  we  stood  against  them  all. 

For  the  honor  of  our  name. 

Till  the  fated  day  of  time 
Came  but  to  crown  our  Fall 
With  a  fadeless  wreath  of  Fame). 

When  the  hosts  of  men  who  died  for  the 
Union  cause  are  declared  to  have  been  “  money- 
bought,”  while  every  pure  and  noble  impulse 
is  claimed  for  Southern  soldiers.  Northern 
people  will  of  course  appreciate  this  “  exqui¬ 
site  ”  poem. 

Further  on  we  have  some  grandiloquent 
verse  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  late 
Confederacy.  .  .  .  And  we  are  told  in  this 
“  poem  ”  of  an  Easter  morning. 

When  Wrong’s  rock  shall  roll  away  * 

From  the  sepulchre  of  Bight, 

.4nd  the  Bight  shall  rise  again 
In  the  brightness  of  a  light 
That  shall  never  fade  away. 

Triumphantly  and  glorious 
To  teach  once  more  to  men. 

The  Conquered  are  victorious. 

If  this  means  anything,  it  is  that  the  Confed- 
racy  is  yet  to  rise  with  its  cornerstone  of  slav¬ 
ery. 

The  editors  of  The  Religious  Herald  will 
confer  a  favor  on  many  Northern  Baptists  if 
they  will  frankly  inform  them  whether  the 
money  they  are  gathering  here  for  Richmond 
College  is  to  be  used  to  foster  such  ideas  as  are 
found  in  this  “  exquisite  poem.” 


WHAT  TO  ENJOY. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  out  how  much 
there  is  to  enjoy,  to  get  some  kind  of  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  inventory  of  the  blessings  heaven  has 
sent  you.  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  has  any  religious  conception  of  what 
God  has  given  us  to  enjoy.  All  the  revelations 
of  science  are  helping  us  in  that  direction. 
When  we  come  to  see  the  beauty  and  order 
and  beneficence  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
univ^e,  we  find  that  God  has  been  catering 
to  our  happiness  in  ways  we  had  overlooked. 
To  live  in  a  world  like  this,  with  so  much 
beauty,  with  singing  birds  and  blooming  flow¬ 
ers,  gilded  by  sunshine,  a  world  in  which  God 
is  painting  cloud  pictures,  lake  pictures,  land¬ 
scape  pictures,  and  have  no  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  them — what  kind  of  a  soul  is  that? 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  out  what  there  is  to 
enjoy.  Some  people  do  not  seem  to  have  anv- 
thing  to  be  grateful  for.  They  are  perfectly 
blind  to  their  mercies,  but  wide-awake  to  their 
miseries.  They  rehearse  these  every  time  you 
meet  them.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  your  mercies  as  your  miseries, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  pleasanter  for  your  own 
enjoyment ;  just  as  it  is  a  gi-eat  deal  pleasanter 
to  be  introduced  to  your  friends  than  to  your 
enemies.  _ 

RESIST  UNBELIEF. 

We  could  hardly  do  a  more  unreasonable 
and  suicidal  thing  than  to  be  willing  to  have 
it  proved  to  us  that  God  is  a  mistake  and  the 
^liptures  a  fable.  There  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  done  ;  but  granting  for  the  moment  that 
it  would  be,  it  would  be  the  height  of  practical* 
folly  for  any  one  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed  by  the  proofs,  if  any  amount  of  precaution 
and  effort  would  prevent  it.  So  prior  to  all 
formal  inquiry,  a  man  can,  with  the  greatest 
good  sense,  say  to  all  attacking  atheists  and  in¬ 
fidels,  “  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  unbeliever,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  such  if  I  can  help  it ;  I  shall 
do  ray  very  best  to  establish  my  mind  in  the 
faith  of  my  fathers,  the  current  faith  of  the 
civilized  world.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
I  will  not  be  without  a  God,  and  a  message 
from  Him,  if  any  amount  of  pains  can  prevent. 
I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  find  true,  if  I  fairly 
can,  what  is  necessary  for  myself  and  society. 
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_ _ INISRXAIIONAL  SERIES. _ 

Sudaj,  A«saat  97,  188S. 

PHABISEEH  AND  SADDUCEES  8ILENCED. 

The  Lesson  :  Mark  xU.  lS-27. 

U.  And  they  Mnd  unto  him  oertntn  of  the  Phnrlseee  end 
ef  the  HaBodlnns,  to  outch  him  in  hie  word*. 

14.  And  when  they  were  oome,  they  Mj  onto  him,  Mester, 
we  know  thnt  thou  urt  true,  end  oureettorno  men;  for  then  | 
reanrdeet  not  the  Mmon  of  men,  but  tenoheet  the  way  of 
eod  In  truth :  la  It  lawful  to  glre  tribute  to  0»sar,  or  not  f 

IS  Shall  we  fire,  or  shall  we  not  giro  f  But  be,  knowing 
their  hypocrisy,  said  unto  them.  Why  tempt  ye  me  T  bring 
me  a  penny,  that  I  may  see  It. 

U.  And  they  brought  It.  And  he  salth  unto  them.  Whose 
is  this  Image  and  superscription  }  And  they  said  unto 
him,  OwsariA 

IT.  And  Aosus  answering  said  unto  them.  Bender  to  Owsar 
the  nings  that  are  OMar’s.  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are 
OodV  And  they  marrriled  at  him. 

15.  nien  come  unto  him  the  Saddnoees,  which  say  there 
Is  no  resurrection ;  and  they  asked  him,  saying, 

IS.  master.  Mooes  wrote  unto  us.  If  a  man’s  brother  die, 
and  leuTe  his  wife  behind  him.  and  leare  no  children,  that 
his  brother  should  take  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto 
his  brother. 

SB.  Bow  there  were  seren  brethren :  and  the  first  took  a 
wife,  and  dying  left  no  seed. 

81.  And  the  second  took  her,  and  died,  neither  left  he  any 
seed ;  and  the  third  likewise. 

SA  And  the  seren  had  her,  and  left  no  seed :  last  of  all 
the  woman  died  also. 

83.  In  the  resurrection  therefore,  when  they  shall  rise, 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  them  t  for  the  seren  bad  her  to 
wife. 

84.  And  Aeeus  answering  said  unto  them.  Do  ye  not  there* 
tore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the 
power  of  God  t 

84.  Bor  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  glren  In  marriage ;  but  are  as  the  angels 
which  are  In  hearsn. 

8A  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise ;  hare  ye  not 
read  In  the  book  ofMoees,  how  In  the  bush  God  spake  unto 
him,  saying.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Ood  of 
Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob  t  .  ^  „ 

8T.  Be  la  not  the  Ood  of  the  dead,  but  the  Ood  of  the  lir- 
Ing :  ye  therefore  do  greatly  err. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KITTRIDOE,  D.D. 
ftnT,T>uw  Tkxt — "Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.” — 1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Our  lesson  contains  the  account  of  two  attacks 
on  the  Saviour  in  the  form  of  questions,  for  the 
purpose  of  entangling  Him  in  His  words.  The  first 
attack  was  made  by  the  Pharisees,  the  second  by 
the  Sadducees.  These  two  parties  or  sects  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  they  were  of  one  mind 
in  their  hatred  to  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  The  parallel  accounts  you  will  find  in 
Matt.  xxii.  15-33,  and  Luke  zx.  20-40. 

Vebse  13.  The  word  "they  ”  refers  probably  to 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  the 
main  element.  Luke  states  that  the  Pharisees 
were  sent  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
that  they  were  sent  as  spies,  who  were  to  feign 
sincerity  in  their  questions,  and  seek  by  these 
questions  to  obtain  some  foundation  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  charge  against  Him  to  the  Boman  governor. 
If  they  can  draw  from  Him  any  word  which  can 
be  made  to  appear  as  a  declaration  of  a  political 
purpose,  as  the  Messiah,  then  they  will  accuse 
Him  to  the  governor  as  one  who  is  seeking  to 
arouse  an  insurrectlqn  against  the  Boman  domin¬ 
ion.  From  Matthew  we  learn  that  in  order  to 
conceal  their  real  design,  they  entrusted  this 
mission  to  their  "disciples,”  or  young  students, 
thinking  that  Jesus  would  not  suspect  the  insin¬ 
cerity  of  their  questioning.  Beside  this,  in  order 
still  further  to  ensure  success,  they  associate  with 
these  young  scholars  the  Herodians,  who  were 
the  bitter  enemies,  politically,  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  Herodians  were  a  political  party  composed  of 
hlgh-bom  youth  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bomans,  loyal  to  the  royal 
house  of  Herod.  They  were  Jews,  but  also  royal¬ 
ists,  and  while  sympathizing  with  their  own  nation 
in  their  theocratic  faith,  they  were  the  staunch 
defenders  and  supporters  of  the  authority  of 
OiBsar.  Their  political  faith  was  that  the  tribute 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  government,  while 
the  Pharisees  denied  the  right  of  their  oppressors 
to  tax  them,  and  they  paid  the  tribute ,only  under 
protest.  These  two  opposing  parties  appearing 
before  the  Saviour  with  such  a  <|iitiStlon,  might 
th|Qw  Him  off  His  guard,  and  ^e^ight  conclude 

had  agfiyd  to^-efei-tlmlr  quarrel  to  Him 
Mr  Settlement. 

Tebse  14.  Their  manner  of  addressing  Him 
was  contemptible  fiartery,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  Him  by  a  show  of  sincerity  and  humility. 
Nicodemus  teas  sincere  when  he  uttered  similar 
words  (John  iil.  2),  and  in  their  hearts,  these'  per¬ 
secutors  of  Christ  knew  that  every  word  they 
spoke  was  strictly  true,  but  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  words  of  fiattery  was  hypocritical 
and  full  of  hatred  to  the  Nazarene,  whose  life 
they  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

In  the  words  "  carest  for  no  man  ”  they  appeal 
to  His  independence,  which  was  above  the  reach 
of  intimidation,  and  in  "  Thou  regardest  not  the 
person  of  men,”  they  seek  to  compliment  Him  on 
the  fearlessness  of  His  teachings,  in  which  He 
never  sought  human  favor  and  applause  or  was  de¬ 
terred  by  fear  of  human  censure.  By  the  "  way 
of  Ood  ”  we  are  to  understand  God’s  will  as  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  law,  and  the  words  ‘‘Thou  teachest  the 
way  of  God  In  truth,”  convey  the  idea  of  a  truth¬ 
ful  representation  to  men  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
the  photograph  is  the  perfect  picture  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face.  So  the  words  of  Jesus  arc  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  divine  mind,  and  are  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Scriptures.  His  enemies,  therefore,  spoke 
the  truth,  though  they  were  insincere  and  hypo¬ 
critical. 

The  question  which  followed  this  address  of 
flattery  was  a  subtle  one,  and  those  who  asked  it 
believed  that  the  answer,  whether  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative,  would  bring  the  Saviour  into 
serious  trouble.  If  He  said  no,  then  they  could 
accuse  Him  before  the  Governor  of  insurrection, 
but  if  He  answered  yes,  then  the  people,  who  were 
groaning  under  the  Boman  yoke,  would  regard 
Him  as  their  enemy,  because  favoring  uncondi¬ 
tional  submission  to  the  Emperor.  "  Is  it  lawful,” 
that  is,  lawful  for  a  Jew,  "  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Ctosar,”  a  heathen  king,  when,  according  to  the 
foundation  principle  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  Je¬ 
hovah  was  the  only  King  in  Israel.  But  your 
scholars  may  ask  Had  not  the  Jews  paid  tribute 
money  before  to  their  own  kings,  and  also  to  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians  ?  Yes,  but  what  made 
the  question  one  of  peculiar  subtlety,  was  the 
great  and  growing  discontent  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  and  the  universal  expectation  of  a  Mes¬ 
siah,  who  should  deliver  them  from  their  bondage. 
These  circumstances  made  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
feel  confident  that  He  would  not  dare  to  advise 
the  payment  of  the  tribute,  because  this  would  be 
paying  political  homage  to  the  Boman  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  such  an  answer  would  enrage  the  com¬ 
mon  people  against  Him. 

VxBSES  16-17.  "Knowing  their  hypocrisy.” 
From  the  account  in  Matthew,  He  boldly  un¬ 
masked  their  plot  by  calling  them  "  hypocrites.” 
How  were  they  guilty  of  hypocrisy  ?  In  their 
words  of  flattery  with  which  they  first  addressed 
Him,  and  in  the  question  they  asked,  which  was 
Insincere,  for  they  had  no  interest  in  its  answer 
except  to  further  their  designs  against  His  life. 
"  Bring  me  a  penny  ” ;  in  Matthew,  "  Show  ipe  the 
tribute  money”;  that  is,  the  coin  in  which  the 
Boman  tribute  was  paid.  Judea  being  a  conquer¬ 
ed  province,  heavy  taxes  were  laid  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  wore  so  burdensome  that  insurrections 
had  taken  place  again  and  again,  and  the  final  in¬ 
surrection  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  sacred  temple.  "Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription  ?  ”  The  "  image  ”  was 
the  likeness  of  the  emperor,  aad  the  "  superscrip¬ 
tion  "  was  the  name  and  title  of  the  reigning  em¬ 
peror  written  around  the  likeness.  The  "  penny  ” 
or  "  denarius  ”  was  first  coined  B.  C.  269,  or  four 
years  after  the  first  Punic  war.  To  this  question 
they  answer  that  the  image  and  superscription  are 
0iB6ar*s,and  thus  Jesus  makes  them  convict  them¬ 
selves  of  hypocrisy,  for  by  their  own  words  the 
coin  was  the  property  of  Gessar,  and  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  him  surely  ought  to  be  paid  back  to  him. 
They  therefore  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  emperor,  and  Jesus  argues  that  it  is  their  duty 


to  render  to  the  emperor  what  belonged  to  him  as 
their  ruler ;  the  tribute  money  was  his,  by  their 
own  confession,  and  this  included  obedience  to 
bis  laws.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  Jesus  was 
lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  His 
own  nation  ?  Certainly  not,  but  He  recognized 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  State,  and  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  not  to  preach  insurrection  against  Borne, 
but  spiritual  deliverance  from  the  captivity  of 
sin.  But  in  the  words  "And  to  God,  the  things 
that  are  God’s,”  He  taught 

1.  That  there  are  civil  duties  and  religious  du* 
ties. 

2.  That  these  are  distinct,  and  yet  bound  insep¬ 
arably  together. 

3.  That  there  should  be  no  confusion  or  friction 
between  them  (Bom.  xlll.  1;  1  Tim.  il.  1;  1  Peter 
il.  13,  17). 

4.  That  the  dominion  of  God  is  supreme. 

6.  That  disobedience  to  the  existing  government 
is  justifiable,  only  when  by  obeying  we  would  vio¬ 
late'  the  divine  law. 

6.  That  obedience  to  an  earthly  power  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  an  acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness 
of  that  power. 

The  Boman  Emperor  was  their  ruler,  but  his 
sceptre  did  not  touch  the  consciences  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Erasmus  says  on  the-se  words  "Give  to 
God  that  which  has  the  image  and  superscription 
of  God — the  soul.”  Quesnel  says  "The  image' of 
princes  stamped  on  their  coin  denotes  that  tempo¬ 
ral  things  belong  all  to  their  governance ;  and  the 
image  of  God  imprinted  on  the  soul  of  man  teach¬ 
es  that  whatever  use  he  makes  either  of  himself 
or  of  the  creatures,  ought  to  be  referred  to  God.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  "  marvelled  ” ;  for 
while  Jesus  had  virtually  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Herodians,  yet  His  decision  had  been  but  the  echo 
of  their  own  confession,  and  their  hypocrisi’  in 
asking  the  question  had  been  disclosed  to  all. 
Luke  says  that  "  they  held  their  peace” :  for  they 
could  make  no  reply. 

The  lesson  from  this  incident  is  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  be  a  good  citizen ;  that  he  must  carry 
his  principles,  as  a  Christian,  into  his  dally  life, 
whether  of  politics  or  business,  and  in  this  way 
he  will  be  doing  God’s  will,  and  also  doing  his 
part  toward  bringing  the  world  to  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of,  and  obedience  to,  God.  Bebellion  against 
existing  governments,  even  if  those  governments 
be  wicked,  is  not  the  rule  for  a  Christian,  but  the 
very  rare  exception. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  attack  made  on  our 
Lord,  and  now  by  the  Sadducees.  They  were  a 
sect  opposed  to  the  Pharisees ;  but  in  hatred  to 
the  Nazarene,  they  were  now  united  with  them. 
The  Sadducees  rejected  all  tradition,  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  so 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  also 
regarded  as  sacred  only  the  books  of  Moses.  By 
the  question  which  they  proposed  to  Jesus,  they 
felt  sure  of  bringing  Him  either  in  collision  with 
the  popular  belief,  thus  destroying  His  influence 
with  the  people,  or  in  collision  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  which,  according  to  their  interpretation, 
was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
The  Mosaic  law  which  they  quoted  (verse  19)  is 
found  in  Deut.  xxv.  5.  The  example  they  gave 
(verses  20-22)  was  probably  a  purely  fictitious  one ; 
but  their  object  was  to  show  that  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  earthly  relations  were  to  be  continued  in 
the  other  world,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  absurd.  The  words  in  verse  19,  “raise  up 
seed  unto  his  brother,”  mean  that  the  first-born 
son  should,  on  the  Jewish  registers,  be  held  as  the 
son  of  the  dead  brother. 

Vebse  24.  In  reply,  Jesus  first  accuses  them  of 
great  ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  which  was  two¬ 
fold  :  First,  of  the  Scriptures,  lor  these  professed 
religious  teachers  had  utterly  failed  to  discover 
the  truth  taught  in  the  Scriptures  regarding  the 
wplvtitnal  tiwtnrs  wtVihe  iMHHWiIvtl  IWct-wwcowS;  VhefT 
were  ignorant  of  the  power  of  God — that  is.  His 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  in  this  resurrection 
to  lilt  the  body  to  such  a  glorified  condition  that 
the  present  earthly  relations  would  no  longer 
exist. 

Vebse  25.  The  words  "When  they  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,”  or  as  Matthew  has  It,  “In  the 
resurrection,”  do  not  refer  to  the  particular  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  resurrection,  but  to  the  entire  heav¬ 
enly  existence.  The  words  “given  in  marriage” 
refer  to  the  Eastern  custom,  by  which  the  father 
gave  his  daughter  to  the  one  who  offered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  for  her,  either  in  money  or  cattle  or 
goods.  Christ  teaches  that  the  social  life  of  the 
heavenly  world  is  not  modelled  on  the  relations 
of  this  life ;  that  the  body,  when  it  should  be 
united  to  the  soul,  would  be  a  spiritual  body,  ca¬ 
pable  of  higher  joys  than  any  experienced  here ; 
and  He  sums  up  this  part  of  His  argument  with 
the  statement  that  glorified  saints  will  be  “as  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven” — Luke  says  “equal 
to  the  angels.”  Bead  1  Cor.  xv.  44 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  17.  You  will  notice  that  our  Saviour 
taught  in  these  words 

1.  That  there  webe  angels  in  heaven,  which  the 
Sadducees  denied. 

2.  That  these  angels  were  persons,  having  a  per¬ 
sonal  existence  and  character. 

He  did  not  teach  that  we  were  to  be  wholly  like 
the  angels,  who  are  spirits  only,  but  like  them  in 
the  spiritual  relationships  of  that  world.  There 
will  be  no  earthly  passions  or  desires  there,  and 
the  joys  will  be  spiritual,  and  the  service  spiritu¬ 
al.  Shall  we  not  recognize,  then,  our  loved  ones 
in  that  spirit  world  ?  Certainly  we  shall,  and 
this  truth  Is  taught  in  very  many  passages  of  the 
Bible.  If  Dives  in  hell  recognized  Lazarus  in 
Abraham’s  bosom,  surely  the  saints  will  recognize 
one  another.  The  Mount  of  Transfiguration  teach* 
es  the  same  truth.  Heaven  is  pictured  by  the 
Saviour  himself  as  a  banquet,  where  we  shall  sit 
down  with  the  patriarchs,  thus  teaching  that  we 
shall  know  them,  and  if  we  recognize  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  we  shall  surely  recognize  our 
dear  ones  at  the  same  marriage  supper.  The 
earthly  relations  may  change,  but  the  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere  will  not  destroy  the  love  which  bound 
heart  to  heart.  On  the  contrary,  that  love  will  be 
purified  and  made  more  precious,  and  a  source  of 
deeper  and  fuller  joy. 

Vebses  26,  27,  Christ  now  demonstrates  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  is 
significant  that  ^e  quotes  only  from  the  books  of 
Moses,  for  those  to  whom  He  was  speaking  be¬ 
lieved  only  in  these  books  as  given  by  inspiration. 
He  might  have  quoted  from  2  Sam.  xii.  23;  Psa. 
xvii.  15;  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14;  Dan. 
xll.  2.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  most  clear¬ 
ly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  more  full  and  explicit  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  in  this  discussion  with  the  Sadducees, 
Jesus  makes  the  books  of  Moses  the  ultimate  ap¬ 
peal  for  this  doctrine.  Becall  to  the  minds  of 
your  class  the  miracle  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod. 
iii.  2-6),  and  show  them  how  it  was  a  symbol  of 
the  power  of  God,  in  that  He  was  able  to  preserve 
that  which  by  natural  law  must  have  perished. 
“I  am  the  God  of  Abraham”  Ac.,  not  “I  was,” 
but  “I  am,”  am  now,  and  am  forever.  If  Abra. 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been  dead — that  is,  in 
the  grave,  when  God  spoke  to  Moses,  then  He 
could  not  at  that  time  have  sustained  any  rela¬ 
tions  to  them.  He  cannot  be  a  God  to  that  which 
has  no  existence.  The  patriarchs,  then,  must 
have  been  living,  and  God  was  their  personal  God, 
and  also  the  source  of  their  heavenly  life  and  en¬ 
joyments,  as  He  was  their  God  when  they  were  on 
the  earth.  We  learn,  therefore,  these  truths : 

1.  God  is  the  ever-living  God. 

2.  He  is  the  God  of  the  living. 

3.  He  sustains  personal  relations  to  the  sainted 
in  heaven. 

4.  Then  they  are  living,  and  are  not  dead. 

5.  The  source  of  their  eternal  life  is  their  union 
to  Him. 


6.  We  become  united  to  Him  by  faith  in  Christ, 
who  is  the  life  of  God.  "  He  that  believeth  hath 
everlasting  life.” 

7.  If  we  have  received  this  life,  then  according 
to  the  plain  words  of  Christ,  our  heavenly  life  is 
as  secure  as  the  life  of  God.  “  Because  He  lives, 
we  shall  live  also.” 

8.  We  can  know  that  we  have  obtained  this  life, 
and  that  our  eternal  bliss  is  sure,  by  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  (Bom.  viii.  16). 

9.  Fear  of  death  to  a  Christian,  is  therefore 
foolish  as  well  as  sinful,  for.  the  life  of  God  in  him 
can  never  know  the  chill  of  death.  It  is  only  the 
body,  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  dies,  and  this 
dying  is  the  breaking  in,  upon  the  soul,  of  the 
beams  of  the  eternal  morning. 

Only  two  thoughts  more : 

1.  In  these  words  there  is  no  teaching  in  regard 
to  the  immortality  of  the  finally  impenitent.  He 
is  speaking  only  of  those  who  Jiave  come  into 
covenant  relations  with  God. 

2.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  as  distinctly 
taught  in  the  Bible  as  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  (Bom.  viii.  11,  23;  2  Cor.  xv.).  That  there 
are  mysteries  in  this  doctrine  which  we  can¬ 
not  solve,  difficulties  which  we  cannot  explain,  is 
true.  But  then  our  vision  is  very  dim,  and  our 
comprehension  very  imperfect  concerning  the 
power  of  God,  and  though  we  cannot  understand 
the  doctrine,  yet  we  cannot  surely  be  skeptical  on 
a  truth  so  emphatically  taught  by  our  Lord  and 
by  the  Apostles.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  in  some  way  the  union  of  the  resurrected, 
glorified  body  with  the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  our  perfect  heavenly  bliss. 
We  can  wait  until  we  see  Him  face  to  face  for  the 
full  comprehension  of  these  sublime  mysteries. 


ONE  THING  ANl)  ANOTHER. 

The  introduction  of  the  mongoose  has  proved 
an  immense  boon  to  Jamaica,  whose  rats  used 
to  eat  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  sugar  an¬ 
nually. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  land  continues  in 
England.  A  Yorkshire  farm  for  which  $60,000 
was  refused  a  few  years  ago  has  been  sold  for 
$35,000. 

One  of  Georgia’s  greatest  industries  this 
year  has  been  the  raising  of  watermelons  for 
Northern  and  Eastern  markets.  It  is  estima¬ 
ted  that  the  State  will  sell  $30,000  worth. 

Many  persons  in  the  South  are  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  water¬ 
melons.  A  bright,  clear  syrup  is  made  to  the 
proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eleven  gallons  of 
juice. 

A  good  farm  in  Indiana  has  been  allowed  to 
run  to  weeds  for  five  years,  because  of  a  belief 
that  it  is  under  the  curse  of  a  former  owner, 
whose  ghost  walks  the  fields  at  night,  and 
would  make  it  unpleasant  for  a  tenant. 

A  parliamentary  return  lately  issued  shows 
that  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
there  were  3,049  evictions  in  Ireland,  of  which 
2,051  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  998 
for  other  causes.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  hardship  was  caused  to  the  tenant  by 
his  inability  to  pay  rent,  due  from  poverty 
caused  by  bad  seasons,  is  given  as  176. 

“  Is  the  Turkish  Civil  Service  System,”  ask¬ 
ed  an  English  traveller  in  the  Orient  of  a 
Pasha,  “  like  ours  ?  Are  there  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  and  pensions,  for  instance?”  "My  il¬ 
lustrious  friend,  and  joy  of  my  liver,”  replied 
the  Pasha,  “Allah  is  great;  and  the  public 
functionary  who  stands  in  need  of  a  retiring 
allowance  when  his  term  of  office  expires,  is  a 
fool.  I  have  spoken.” 

But  censure  profits  little.  Vain  the  attempt 
To  advertise  in  course  a  public  pest. 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 
His  hungry  acres,  stinks  and  is  of  use. 

The  Excise  is  fattened  with  the  result 
Of  all  this  riot;  and  ten  thousand  casks 


ouched  oy  the  Midas  finger  of  the  State, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink  and  be  mad,  then !  it  is  your  country  bids  1 
Gloriously  drink !  obey  the  important  call ! 

Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats  1 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more ! 

A  sample  of  wheat  grown  in  Benton  county, 
Oregon,  which  was  sent  to  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  by  the  ofificers  of  the  Oregon  Pacifie’ 
Railway  Company,  Aug.  9,  attracted  great  in¬ 
terest  among  the  merchants.  It  was  pulled  up 
before  maturity  on  July  25,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  From  the  roots  to  the  end  of  the 
ears,  the  stalks  were  a  little  more  than  six  feet 
in  length,  and  the  straw  was  large,  white,  and 
free  from  rust.  The  ears  were  from  six  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  were  heavy  and 
plump  with  grain,  the  berry  being  round  and 
white.  It  is  stated  that  the  crop  of  wheat  in 
Oregon  will  not  only  be  one-third  greater  than 
last  year,  but  that  its  color  promises  early  ma¬ 
turity.  The  indications  are  that  the  yield  will 
be  far  beyond  all  precedent. 

A  young  lady  who  prides  herself  on  her  skill 
in  the  compound,  has  just  read  in  an  old  book 
that  the  Italians  say  “It  takes  four  men  to 
make  a  salad,”  and  she  cannot  understand  it. 
The  explanation  is  variously  given,  but  the  an¬ 
nexed  will  solve  the  problem.  It  takes 
A  wise  man  with  the  salt. 

An  avaricious  man  with  the  vinegar, 

A  generous  man  with  the  oil. 

And  any  fool  to  mix  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss,  says  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  to  quote  for  them  Sydney  Smith’s 
recipe  for  a  salad  : 

Two  large  poUtoes  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  pve. 

Of  Mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoon ; 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  too  soon : 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Luooa  crown. 

And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

Fine  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well  boiled  eggs. 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 

And  lastly,  on  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fall,  though  venison ’s  tough. 
And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough, 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  may  say, 

“  Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day.” 

The  astronomers  who  recently  went  to  Egypt 
to  witness  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  de¬ 
scribe  the  fright  of  the  natives  when  the  mys¬ 
terious  darkness  crept  over  the  land,  and  the 
sun  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished  in  the 
heavens.  There  went  up  a  shout  of  wonder 
and  horror  from  the  crowd  collected  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  around  the  observing 
station  of  the  astronomers,  as  the  last  gleam 
of  sunlight  disappeared.  The  excitement  of 
the  natives  was  increased  when  they  saw  on 
the  right  of  the  hidden  sun  the  form  of  a  flam¬ 
ing  cimeter.  It  was  a  new  comet,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  had  not  been  suspected  before.  It  had 
been  concealed  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  sud¬ 
den  withdrawal  of  the  light  of  the  great  lumin¬ 
ary  revealed  its  hiding  place.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  probably  a 
thousand  astronomers  would  be  unable  to  con¬ 
vince  the  ignorant  dwellers  along  the  Nile  that 
that  sword-shaped  comet  was  not  an  omen  of 
the  warlike  events  that  have  since  taken  place 
in  Egypt. 

In  planting  trees,  the  tree  may  be  properly 
planted;  but  the  little  matters  afterward, 
which  do  so  much  to  make  the  planting  a  suc¬ 
cess,  are  unthought  of.  Unless  trees  are  re¬ 
planted  with  all  the  roots  they  had,  which  they 
seldom  are,  they  need  to  be  kept  cool  and 
moist  for  a  season  at  least.  A  great  many 
trees  are  lost  every  year  by  not  getting  roots 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  not  heading  in 
enough  when  setting  them  out ;  and  then  per¬ 
haps  forgetting  to  place  stones  around  the 
tree  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  mulch  to  hold 
moisture ;  and  then  again  hilling  up  around 
the  tree,  when  the  ground  should  be  a  little  low¬ 
er  near  the  tree  in  order  to  hold  the  rain  and 
moisture  that  fall.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  are  lost  every  year  from  want 
of  care  and  good  judgment  in  setting.  Better 
take  a  little  more  time  and  see  that  the  earth 
is  well  packed  under  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
take  time  afterwards  to  place  a  mulch  of  hay 
or  coarse  manure  around  them  to  pass  them 
safely  through  the  season. 


It  if  flMimated  that  $1,250,000  of  the  unpaid 
moneV-brdess  will  never  be  claimed,  which 
sbowfl  how  carelessly  people  do  business  with 
Under  Sam  ;  he  made  over  $15,000,000  by  the 
mi8eflM>le  fractional  currency  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  wbre  up  and  lost 

It  curious  comment  on  the  increased 
valu«  opkeorative  objects  that  the  sale  of  the 
Hamiltn  Palace  collection,  just  concluded  in 
Londoi^bine  lots  of  furniture  brought  £63,172, 
when  It!  te  recollected  that  the  whole  contents 
of  StovW,  which  took  forty  days  to  sell,  only 
brougtUypiate  and  all,  £75,000. 

M.  Ofl^rd,  the  well-known  Parisian  inven¬ 
tor,  lati^  deceased,  left  to  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  generous  legacy,  under  most  singu¬ 
lar  conditions.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sukidaria,  or  public  institutions 
in  which  persons  suffering  from  painful  and 
inoarali|ii»  diseases  may  bring  their  own  lives 
to  at  under  the  direction  of  medical  ex¬ 
perts,  ai  |k1  with  the  consent  of  their  immediate 
relativ^ 

Paris  Figaro  gives  the  following  direc¬ 
tion  for  making  a  free  tour  of  the  world  : 
Adopt  the  Jewish  religion  and  go  to  Russia. 
Thence  >ou  will  be  ejected  and  forwarded  by 
way  of  Lemberg  to  America  by  the  emigration 
ageni.  In  America  assume  the  garb  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Chinaman  and  you  will  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  China.  There  give  yourself  out  as 
a  BMeian  and  you  will  be  returned  to  that 
country,  from  which  you  may  again  be  expell¬ 
ed  aa  a  Jew  and  returned  to  Austria. 

Referring  to  a  St.  Louis  paper’s  lament  that 
Arnfftfcan  boys  do  not  learn  trades  which  are 
likefy  to  pay  so  much  better  than  average 
clerlisfaips,  the  Indianapolis  Journal  remarks 
that  this  arises  less  from  false  pride  than  from 
the«  Hi*  -  me  difficulty  of  procuring  instruction. 
“  Many  a  parent  can  attest  that  it  is  among 
tlie  bO]  *4sibilities  for  boys  to  secure  situations 
where  they  can  become  skilled  in  any  of  the 
more  desirable  trades.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
favor  to  take  a  boy.” 

II&  J.  C.  McCoan,  in  his  “  Egypt  as  It  Is,” 
staw  that  the  population  of  :^ypt  proper— 
which  includes  a  strip  of  country  1,(X)0  miles 
long  and  350  miles  wide  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  and  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile — 
is  5,500,000,  made  up  of  settled  Arabs  or  Fella- 
heer  4,500,000,  Bedouins  300,000,  Turks  10,000, 
Copts  (or  descendants  of  ancient  Egyptians) 
500,$00,  Abyssinians  3,000,  Nubians  and  Sou- 
danis  (slaves)  40,000,  Jews  20,000,  Rajah 
Greek  ’20,000,  Syrians  7,000,  Armenians  10,- 
000,  various  foreigners  90,000.  Other  authori¬ 
ties  make  the  European  population  68,000. 

Onj  the  eve  of  a  Yorkshire  election  Mrs. 
Wentworth  Beaumont  (a  great  coal  owner),  an 
aged  lady,  drove  in  her  chariot  and  four  to 
Downing  street,  and  sought  an  interview  with 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  with  whom  she  was 
well  acquainted.  “  Well,  my  lord,  are  you 
quite  determined  to  make  your  man  stand  for 
our  seat  ?  ”  “  Quite  determined.”  “  Very  well. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Yorkshire  with  $400,000  in 
my  carriage  for  viy  man.  Try  and  do  better 
than  that.”  Lord  Dacre,  who  told  this  story, 
said  that  he  had  known  the  Government  spend 
$200,000  secret  service  money  on  an  election. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  ladies  in  the 
world  so  capable  of  doing  many  things,  and 
doing  them  well,  as  the  Austrian  ladies.  An 
Austrian  lady  of  high  birth  who  cannot  swim, 
or  does  not  know  how  to  ride  a  horse  well,  is 
an  exception.  Needlework  of  every  kind,  even 
to  the  making  of  lace,  is  a  part  of  every  girl’s 
education.  Her  pedestrian  accomplishments 
are  noticeable.  Her  efforts  of  memory  are  an¬ 
other  source  of  wonder  to  us.  As  linguists 
they  are  famous.  It  is  only  among  the  nobili¬ 
ty  and  higher  classes  that  one  finds  these  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  burghers’  daughters  will 
not  condescend  to  the  learning  of  dressmaking 
and  cooking,  which  the  titled  lady  can  do 
without  thought  of  its  reflecting  on  her  social 
position.  Tire  higher  the  position  abroad,  the 
more  simple  the  attire  in  public. 

An  Iowa  farmer,  who  has  both  coal  and 
his  farm,  warms  his  house  with  com- 
.  „im  cwtBii  nrat  niey  maire'  tBe  tjcst 
and  (Cheapest  fuel  »ie  can  get.  He  uses  a  large 
stove,  and  burns  the  stalks  in  tightly  bound 
bundles,  w'eighing  about  forty  pounds  each. 
A  bundle  burns  three  hours  (without  flame)  in 
an  air-tight  stove.  The  large  stove  offers  so 
'  much  radiating  surface  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  very  hot.  Five  bundles  a  day,  or  600  for 
the  Winter, ’Suffice  to  keep  the  stove  going 
and  the  room  warm.  The  farmer,  Mr.  Ruggles, 
says  “  I  can  bind  up  six  hundred  bundles  of 
cornstalks  in  two  days,  alone.  I  couldn’t  chop 
the  wood  to  warm  this  room  in  a  week.  Then 
in  the  Spring  I  have  a  load  of  strong  ashes  for 
my  wheat  fields,  while  my  neighbors  have  to 
cut  up  the  same  cornstalks  in  the  Spring  to 
get  them  away  from  the  harrow.  It  makes  me 
smile  when  I  hear  about  these  idiots  up  in 
Minnesota  who  have  fifty-acre  cornfields,  and 
still  go  cold  or  buy  coal.  Why,  I’d  rather 
burn  cornstalks  than  cut  maple  wood  within 
sight  of  the  house. 

Under  the  caption  of  “  Too  solemn  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  Joke,”  a  very  estimable  friend,  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  who  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years  is  fond  of  a  reading-room  where 
ho  can  see  all  the  foreign  newspapers,  sends 
us  an  allusion,  apiilied  to  the  present  troubles 
in  Ireland,  of  “King  Edward’s  Prayer  for 
Landiords  as  found  in  the  old  Liturgies.”  We 
ean  see  nothing  irreverent  in  the  allusion,  and 
the  prayer  itself  is  certainly  a  verity.  In  a 
volume  entitled  “The  Two  Liturgies,  with 
other  Documents  set  forth  by  authority  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,”  at  page  458, 
may  be  found  the  form  prescribed  : 

“  The  Earth  is  Thine  (O  Lord)  and  all  that  is 
contained  therein  ;  notwithstanding  that  Thou 
hast  given  the  possession  thereof  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  to  pass  over  the  time  of  their 
short  pilgrimage  in  this  vale  of  misery :  We 
hereby  pray  Thee  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into 
the  hearts  of  them  that  possess  the  grounds, 
pastures,  and  dwelling  places  of  the  Earth, 
that  they,  remembering  themselves  to  be  Thy 
tenants,  may  not  rack  and  stretch  out  the 
rents  of  their  houses  and  lands,  nor  yet  take 
unreasonable  fines  and  incomes  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  covetous  worldlings,  but  so  let  them 
out  to  other  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  may 
both  be  able  to  pay  the  rents,  and  also  hon¬ 
estly  to  live,  to  nourish  their  families,  and  to 
relieve  the  poor  :  Give  them  grace  also  to  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims 
in  this  world,  having  here  no  dwelling  place, 
but  seeking  one  to  come ;  that  they,  remem¬ 
bering  the  short  continuance  of  their  life,  may 
be  content  with  that  that  is  sufficient,  and  not 
join  house  to  house,  nor  couple  land  to  land, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  other,  but  so  behave 
themselves  in  letting  out  their  tenements, 
lands,  and  pastures,  that  after  this  life  they 
may  be  received  into  everlasting  dwelling 
places;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.” 

This  was  not  dropped  in  later  compilations 
of  prayers,  we  suppose,  because  landlords  were 
thought  to  be  past  praying  for,  but  because 
the  geneml  terms  in  other  forms  were  thought 
to  include  these  particulars. — Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  has  been  made.  Send  to  Drs.  Stabkey  & 
Falen,  1109  Girard  Street,  for  their  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  learn  all  about  it.  Mailed 
free.  _ 
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BBI^  HI  banner,  rrliiee  and 

jole  (plated  tips),  for  Ot.  Lettering  in  gold. 

t>.AVID  C.  COOK.  M  Adams  S(..  Cbicago. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway. 

nm-EICillTH  SEII  AHlUiL  STATEMEIT. 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  .  -  .  $8,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums . -  -  1,967,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Looses,  -  906,459  97 

Net  Surplus, .  1,661,673  10 

GASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,838,719  07 
SUMHABY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  8116,818  SO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lion 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  83,166,500)..  1,368,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,093,750  SO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  OS 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

valne) .  138,560  00 

lioans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  81,505- 

913) .  1,007,450  08 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1883 .  80,074  91 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  83,143  33 

Beal  Estate .  36,449  49 

Total . 86,838,719  07 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BBOAS'WAT,  NEW  TORS. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1882. 

Cash  CapitaL  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Ke-Insurance,  -  685,741  16 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  882,744  66 


Banners. 


Price,  SUIO. 


Living  Christianity. 

By  Bev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

ISmo . Price,  SI. 25* 

David  Livingstone. 

By  Louise  Seymoub  Houohtox. 

ISmo . Illnstrated . Price,  81.35. 

Calvinism  in  History. 

By  Kev.  N.  S.  McFetridoe. 

ISmo  . Price,  75  Cents. 

The  Children’s  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 

lOmo  . Price,  50  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK;  Business  Siiperlntendeut; 

1334  ChestlAit  Street,  Philadelphia. 

EXAMINE 

Our  Glad  Hosanna 

By  LO'WRT  and  SOANE. 

OCR  GLAD  HOSANNA  Is  the  LARGEST  and 
BEST  COLLECTION  of  Hymns  and 
Songs  ever  olTered  at  the 

Popular  Price,  .  ■  $30  per  iOO  Copies. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

BIGLOT^  MAIN, 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  .  .  . 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums, 

Reaervs  for  Unpaid  Losses,  - 
Net  Surplus, . 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dietjonaff,  10c. 

lete  encydoprdia  of  BIb'e  (rut'  s  and 
:iTes.  untlq'  itie.,  eeogruphv,  bi'>g- 
,  and  iiatur.!  hintorv  ;  correct  pro- 
ition  of  words,  orieiii.l  meaning— 
nniplete  articles ;  over  MO  rolumiis ; 

lODrnts;  postal  card  rovers,  wiie- 
■d.  To  any  address,  l(k\  p<H<tpaid. 
lelit  otl.ei-  choiee  l.oolts  for  Sabbalh- 
teacliers  and  rhrisliaii  workers,  to- 
loinil  BiMirT  a.  liei*  LI  rarv.  The 
nine  fo  NS-  Itavld  C.  Cooh. 
iitiun  fuLilii.lier,  46  Adaliu  Street 
ro. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  ODR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  S1EK8. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS.  BONNETS,  GUINET.  BELLOW,  AND 

GIBAUD.  ALSO  TO  OUB  COMPLETE 
LINE  OP  COLORED 

DRKS8  81L.KS 

AT  $1.17  PER  YARD.  WORTH  $1.50. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TOURISTS’ 

ARTICLES  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 
ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT  PROMPTNESS. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO^ 

THIUTV-SECONP  YEAR. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Cempany 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Assets,  January  Ist,  1882 . $10,348,239  00 

Assets,  January  1st,  1881 .  10,151,289  28 

Income,  year  1881 .  1,952,532  80 

Claims  paid,  returned  premiums,  etc .  1,381,119  00 

Liabilities,  New  York  Standard .  7,931,251  00 

Surplus .  2,112,000  00 

Solid,  conservative,  economical.  See  new  form  ot  policy 
—plain,  liberal,  Incontestable,  non-forfeltable.  Non-par¬ 
ticipating,  very  low  rate,  fixed  premium  policies  issued  as 
well  as  tbe  ordinary  participating  ordinary  rate  policies. 
Its  liberal  published  tables  of  surrender  values  fixes  this 
important  i>oint. 

HENRY  STOKES,  Presideut.' 


Total  Assets, 


$2,665,141  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,900) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,750  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Offlee . : .  70,967  60 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  lit  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Otfice  Premiums...  104,020  23 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12,675  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  111,030  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  457,112  50 

Railroad  Stock .  14,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  51,450  QO 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  46 

-  $2,565,141  29 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President.  * 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y 
CHARLES  L.  BOE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES.  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OrFiCES  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  <  Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  Sto- 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  tor  re-lnsurance . 81,501,513  36 

Reserve  ample  tor  all  other  claims .  383,548  64 

Capital . 1,000.000  e> 

Net  Surplus .  1,435,339  35 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1.  1883.. 84,809,400  15 

This  Company  conducts  Its  bnalness  nadsr  the  restrio- 
tlons  ot  the  New  York  Satety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  81,100,000. 

DIMKCTOaa: 

0£0.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYBR, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  HENBY  B.  HYDE, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 

WH.  H.  SWAN,  WILLIAM  BBYOB, 

HENBY  0.  BOWEN,  WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 

AUBELIU8  B.  HULL,  HENBY  F.  SPAULDING 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDY 

THEODORE  1.  HUSTBD,  JOHN  H.  HEED, 

WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD.  CHARLES  K  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WH.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUB  L.  BUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEXANDEB  E.  ORB,  B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILTB, 

E.  W.  COBLIB8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  LAWRBNOE  TURNUBB. 

HIRAM  BARNEY. 

8.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYRUS  PECK. 

Sm.  Agency  Depl.  Seeretarv. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  A.  M.  KIR8Y. 

Sec.  Rrooklyn  Dept  Sm.  Loea  Deg. 


J.  L.  HALSEY.  Secretary. 

S.  N.  BTEBBIN8,  Actuary. 

H  b'  STOK^*’  I  Assistant  Secretaries. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
HENBY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 
WILLIAM  BBYOB, 
WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDING 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDY 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
CHARLES  K  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADIBH  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILTB, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRBNOE  TURNUBB. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Seeretarv. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sm.  Loea  Deg. 


Enormous  Saving  to  Schools. 


I  I  n  n  B  R I  P  The  enormous  expense  ot  the  Sunday -echool 

laM  \r  I  llJUIIUIL\r  ll»rarya  tblngoftbepast.  $2  to  $3  now  buys 

^1.  I  llEnUnir  1^  a  Sunday  school  library  wbicb  before  cost  ^ 

Wwl  wri  kl  W  I  III  1 1 1  laww  a  lo  $65.  Tho  largest  and  best  of  Library  Book* 

at  less  than  Sc.  each  until  October  1st.  First  iitty-two  reprints  of  tbe  best  books  written.  Selections  from 
over  l.OUO  volumes— original  prices  varying  from  6nn.  t<i  f'.’.lS;  the  whole  tiflQ'-two  books  originally  oost- 
iiig  4  >7.4.i.  averaging  $1.10)4  each.  Volumes  from  No.  52  to  So.  101,  written  expressly  for  us,  by  the  bast 
hill  ml  ay -school  writers.  Above  104  partly  new  and  partly  reprints  In  printing  so  cheaply  we  do  not 
sacrifice  dorabilUy  or  quality.  In  point  of  fact,  our  clieap  books  will  outlast  the  expensive  ones.  Being 
wire-stitclied.  tbe  leaves  can  not  come  out  unless  torn  out.  Tbe  limp  rovers  preserve  the  books  better 
than  the  heavy  board  covers  of  tbe  ordinary  books.  Being  Ilexible  they  can  be  l>ent  l  ack,  folded  over, 
or  even  rolled  without  iitjury,  making  them  almost  indestructible.  Every  book  thoroughly  sound  and 
evangelical,  but  nothing  sectarian  or  partisan.  Each  bmik  numbered  and  containing  deacriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  whole. 

C  A.T.A.i:aOO-TJE. 

1  Jesflica’B  KirRi  PfEjer.  I  44  Ministe  lig  Childrea  Part  1  84  Memoirs  of  a  Mirror.  I  171  U8rid's  Llule  Lod. 


1  Jessica’B  Klrsi  Projor. 
1  I  he  Kiog’R  ServautR. 

S  DEirvmED's  l)8ughter, 


4  Whiter  TbEO  suow ;  LUtlo  Uflrgerj. 

5  Alone  in  London  [Dot.  46  Margerj's  City  Homo. 

6  Children  of  ClciTerly.  4T  The  Poor  Clerk. 

7  Little  Bodsl  ■:  French  Betilt  48  Pilgrim  Streeu 

8  The  Ui8iii>Killer  49  Silver  Sftnds. 

9  Uraulft'E  Girlhood  $0  King  Jnek  of  HnyUndR. 


ICisR  Ott ;  Littlel  86  Fred  the  Beckwoodfl  Boy.  I  l‘i6  Buy  Your  Own  Cherriail 


Ni  Jtloomriuld  R»ck. 
Hi  Fath4-r'P  LostWlU 
8i  No  Fiction. 

M)  KEreU  tekp. 

9  Margerv  ICrimer 
9i  Tom  Saundert. 


II  Newlyn  House. 

I'J  Tom  OillloR 
13  What  Is  her  Name. 
1«  Willie's  Money-Box. 


[dreu.  53  Tom  Green ;  The  Tinker's  94  Girl  Life  nt  WillewvUln. 

53  Mr.  Henderson'i  Failure.  95  Fred  and  HU  Friends. 

54  General  Peg  and  Her  Staff.  96  The  Young  Uouieketpor 
65  How  the  Buttoned  BooU  97  .a  t  Klim. 

56  Sadie's  Summer  [Marched  98  Clear  the  Way. 


197  Graadm4)ther  Dear. 

198  Jennie's  Geranium. 

129  The  Brewer'e  Family, 

130  Sido<  y  Gray 

la  the  ISl  Kroggle'8  Little  Brother. 
[Pity.  139  JesNie'R  Sernggles. 
uerd.  run  Dot  and  er  Treaturee. 
ille.  134  Jessi  DyaentJe ha  Worth, 
is.  i:t$  Faith  Hayne 
eper  13$  Scamp  and  I. 

U7  Caleb  Deane's  Clook.  and 
other  Rtorlee. 


,  Bobin  and  Little  May.  I  56  Joyce  Harley. 


67  I'ugalda'a  Trials  and  Tri- 1  99  Faith  Cbrlstie'e  Bxperi-|  138  black  Boh;  Soruh. 


Anroii  Strings. 

19  Children  of  the  Great  King. 
*.0  Ni’IUe's  Dark  Days 

91  On  the  way: 

92  A  Double  S’orv. 

93  f.ntu  Perch!  WiUle 
‘i4  My  'brother  and  I 
95  Vadie  Grant. 

*28  Coming  to  the  Light. 

97  Dw|idale  Knd. 

28  Winifred  Bertram. 

39  Life's  Struggles. 

$0  Work  and  M  ages. 

31  Time  H  ill  Tell 
S9  AdventurfN  of  Kwel. 

36  Kthcl  Linton. 

34  eseued  from  Rirypt 
36  Through  thi'  Needle's  Kye 
36  Peter  the  Apprentice. 

This  V/uul 


59  Fireside  Ta>ks  on  Genesis  {  100  Marfrery  iu  the  8e 
<  0  Childhood  of  Jesus.  (Part  1 1  101  Bur.len-Bearlng. 
61  Tempest  Toss'd.  102  A  Rough  Voyage. 


61  Tempest  Toss'd. 
i>9  Brna't  Mission  . 

8:1  Olimptes  of  Two  Lires. 
61  From  Wrong  to  Right. 
65  lea  Days  Happenings. 


roeuts.  Workhouse  Bey. 

100  Marfrery  iu  the  South.  139  Millertoa  People, 
lot  Bur  len'Bearlng.  140  Duties  and  Dutteo. 

102  A  Rough  Voyage.  141  The  Curse  of  Telfiwrd 

10.1  Glimpsesof  the  Kdingtoos  149  Tbe  Scathed  aad  tered- 


tot  Tom.  Dick  and  Marry. 
105  More  than  C^inquerers 
10  {  .Sought  aad  Saved 


143  Castle  WiUiams ;  or.  the 
Children's  War  ea  BetUe 
Jack. 


$  1  Two  Sisters  of  Little  Hope.  107  Lionel  Franklio's  Victory.  144  Buth  and  her  Ftleads. 

67  Jimmy  Beveily's  Journal.  lOn  History  of  a  Threepenny  145  Old  Bill's  Good  Angel. 

88  Alice  Brwia.  Kit;  Frank  Spencer's  Rule  148  Mabel's  Kxperieaoe. 

89  Piietide  Talks  ea  Geuesis.  109  The  Marker  Family  fof  Life  147  The  Cousins. 

70  Right  l6  Right.  [Pari  II.  lilt  Christie’s  Old  Organ.  148  Under  the  Gnree  ef 


I  71  Frank  for  Himselt  III  Frank  OMfleld. 

M  Lyman.  lit  Tim's  Troubles. 

:  73  Kenneth.  113  T  ue  to  his  Colors. 

I  74  Florence.  lU  The  Distil  er's  Daughter. 

I  75  Willing  Workers  115  <4reyledge 

i  76  A  Commonplace  Girl  116  Rachel  No  bio's  Kxpori 

i7  Margery  Kramer's  School-  ence 
78  The  Quartette  (days.  117  l>oiug  and  Dreaming. 


39  Life's  Struggles.  70  Right  l6  Right.  [Pari  II.  Itil  Christie’s  Old  Organ.  148  Under  the  Carso  of  IM 

30  Work  and  Magoo.  71  Frank  for  Himsolt  III  Frank  OMfleld.  Cup. 

31  Time  H  ill  Tell  M  Lyman.  lit  Tim's  Troubles.  149  Bunyaa'i  Pilfrlrn'i  Prof- 

S9  AdventurAN  of  Kwol.  73  Kenneth,  113  T  ue  to  his  Colors.  ross. 

36  Kthcl  Linton.  74  Florence.  lU  The  Distil  er's  Daughter.  150  Louis'  School  Days. 

34  eseued  from  Rgypt  75  Willing  Workers  115  Greyledge  151  Blossom  and  Blight. 

36  Through  thi’ Needle's  Rye  76  A  Commonplace  Girl  116  Racnel  N  Ohio's  Kxpori-  159  A  Caadio  Ligh^  hf  IM 

36  Peter  the  Appreotieo.  i7  Margery  Kramer's  School-  eace  Lord. 

ST  The  Wood  Carvers.  78  The  Quartette  (days.  117  l>oiug  and  Dreaming.  153  Bruey. 

38  Mrs.  Dobbs’  Dull  Boy.  79  Robbie's  Taoatlon.  118  Mother  Herring's  Chicken.  154  Uistorr  of  a  SbiUing,  Ta4L 

o9  Bernlc's  H  hiie  Chicken;  80  Lulu  Preston's  Trials  aad  119  Brought  Home.  and  Trust. 

40Sheeroff.  (Rda  May.  Triumphs  l.'O  Our  P  II  and  other  stories.  l55  Wee  Donald,  Chips. 

41  Silrrr  Keys  81  Sadie's  School  Life  ISl  Rachel  and  the  S  0.  156  Digging  n  Grave  with  a 

4l  Troth  is  Always  Best.  89  Playing  at  Living.  199  Cobwebs  and  Cables.  Wlne-glast,  LitUe  Blind 

43  Ministering  Children. Part  I  83  KenneUi  and  his  Friends.  •  193  Fearndale.  May. 

Prices,  (until  Octoberi  postpaid,  5  or  more  books,  6  cents  each;  10  or  more,  $>9  cents  eacb;  20  or 
more,  cents  each;  hO  or  more,  cents  each:  50  or  more,  5  cents  each;  100 or  more,  4^  cents  each; 
200  or  mure,  iX  cents  each.  After  October  Ist,  40  per  cent,  advance  on  account  of  large  inveetment. 

Library  Exchanor  HYSTEM.^lmpie  plan  of  keeping  track  of  the  books,  which  do««  away  with 
much  of  the  usual  machinery,  and  costs  only  1^  cents  additional.  This  is  an  envelope  large  enough  to 
take  in  a  volume  of  the  library^which  answers  to  preserve  from  wear  and  keep  book  clean  -has  on  it  a 
condensed  catalogue  of  books,  library  rules,  blank  for  name  of  member  and  a  simple  arraiigemeot  for 
keeping  track  of  books  wanted,  books  taken,  and  books  returned.  Sainple  Book  and  Envelope,  8  cents. 

We  also  publish  a  Sunday-school  Temchers*  Library  of  nine  volumes,  choicest  books  for  teachers. 
Including  Bible  IMctlonary,  Commentary,  Compendium  of  Teaching,  etc.,  10c.  each;  whole  l^rary,B0c^ 
post-paid  Teachers’  HIble.  most  complete  published, Oxford  plates,  gilt-edge,  only  |l.30.w Reward 
cardsg  THREE  260.  packages  for  2oc.  Sunday-school  papers  in  such  shape  that  every  home  geBi 
FIVE  papers  per  week  in  place  of  one,  with  no  extra  cost.  Also  Gradrd  Eteason  Helpjiy  with  lessoo 
songs,  old  and  new  tune  combination^  to  sing  at  sight.  DAVID  C*  COOK*  48  Adams  8t.,  Chicago,  Ill . 


Washing^ton  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 


Corner  Courtlsndt  and  Ohurch  Streets. 


The  KIiik  ot  the  Body  la  the  brain;  the  stomach  Its 
main  supitort;  tbe  nerves  its  messengers;  the  bowels,  the 
IUdnejs,aud  the  pores  its  safeguarfis.  Indigestion  creates 
a  violent  revolt  among  tbeee  attaches  ot  the  regal  organ, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  there  Is  nothing  like 
the  regnlating,  purifying.  Invigorating,  cooling  operation 
at  TaakaJiT'B  Szltzeb  Apkbient.  it  renovates  the  system 
and  rw  lora*  health  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


OCITTV'C  OBGANS,  27  stops,  •»©.  I'Unos,  •297..tO. 
BiJIlll  0  Factory  running  day  and  night.  Cataldgue 
free.""  ITTre^a  DANIEL  F.  REATTf.  Wathington.  N.  I. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  -  -  -  -  -  President. 
Assets, . $6,500,000 

Iu  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  tbe  premiums,  the  policy-holder  li 
^  ftUtf  pr:>tected. 

Ist.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  tbe  full  amount  ot  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wilt 
the  balance  of  unnsed  dividends. 

2d.  Should  he  survive  tbe  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  Ills  credit,  he  may  psg 
his  premium  for  the  balance  et  tbe  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  foroe  to  oil  Intents  and  purposMt, 
no  medical  re-examlnation  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Tice-Preeldeot  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Secretary. 

B.S.  FBgMOH,8uperinteadentot  Agencies.  iSBAgL  C.  Pubsom,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MOOBEAdi.  Medical  SzanUMT. 
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ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

Tks  Oridraaod  of  the  Angle-Trench  Control  —  Sending 
the  Tleots  to  Alexandria. 

So  Enffland  is  to  be  left  to  fight  the  battle 
alone.  France  has  withdrawn  her  fieet  from 
Egypt;  Russia  interposes  obstacles  and  objec¬ 
tions;  the  other  Powers  stand  by,  passive 
spectators  of  the  impending  conflict.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  declare 
Arab!  Pacha  a  rebel,  and  may  send  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops  to  Egypt;  but  certainly 
they  will  do  as  little  as  possible  when  they  get 
there,  and  that  little  only  to  prevent  England 
deriving  advantage  from  suppressing  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  England  alone  pushes  forward  her 
troops  promptly  to  the  place  of  danger.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  England  has  been 
left  in  the  lurch  by  her  allies,  and  has  had  to 
fight  battles  of  which  others,  as  well  as  her¬ 
self,  were  to  reap  the  ^uits.  No  matter ;  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  If  she  succeeds,  at  least 
there  will  be  none  to  dispute  her  title  to  the 
honors  of  victory.  Let  her  therefore  gird  up 
her  loins  to  the  struggle  before  her,  and  may 
God  give  her  strength  to  do  her  duty ! 

As  troops  from  England  and  from  India  are 
now  landing  daily  in  Egypt,  and  we  are  appa¬ 
rently  on  the  eve  of  decisive  operations,  it  may 
be  well  to  review  briefly  the  question  at  issue, 
that  we  may  know  where  to  bestow  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  True,  we  have  no  immediate  interest 
in  the  contest.  America  is  not  a  party  to  the 
war ;  not  an  American  soldier  sets  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Egjqit.  But  there  is  in  the  American 
mind  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  which  is  shocked 
whenever  a  strong  nation  undertakes  to  crush 
a  weak  one.  And  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe,  there  is  rising  everywhere  a  public 
opinion — which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization— which  always  takes  aides  with 
liberty  against  despotism,  and  with  weakness 
against  power.  This  popular  sympathy  it  is 
only  neceBsary  to  liave  enlightened  to  render 
It  A  powerful  influence  to  prevent  unjust  wars, 
and  in  those  which  are  bog^n  to  turn  the  scale 
of  victory  in  favor  of  the  right. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  distribute  praise 
and  blame  between  nations  any  more  than  be¬ 
tween  individuals.  Very  probably  both  sides 
are  wrong,  yet  on  the  whole  we  can  strike  a 
balance,  and  decide  with  which  we  ought  to 
S3rmpathize.  If  we  were  to  go  l  ack  and  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  troubles  in  Egypt,  we 
should  find  that  what  that  country  is  suffering 
to-day  is  a  bitter  inheritance  from  the  past. 
The  misgovernment  of  Ismail  Pacha  preimred 
the  way  for  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  his  son,  just  as  the  vices  and  excesses 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV.  i>rei>ared  the  way 
for  the  French  Revolution.* 

But  let  us  not  be  unjuet  even  to  Ismail  Pacha. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  he  rendered 
great  services  to  Egyiit.  He  built  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal— that  is,  M.  de  Lesseps  furnished  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  engineering  skill,  and  Ismail  Pacha 
furnished  the  labor.  So  he  made  the  ports  of 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said.  He  built  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Cairo,  and  iiOO  miles  up  the  Nile  to  As- 
siout,  the  capital  of  Upjwr  Egypt, 

So  far,  well.  But  he  could  not  stop  here,  j 
He  must  run  into  all  the  folly  and  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  an  Oriental  desist.  He  squandered 
immense  sums  in  building  i>alnces.  As  long  as 
he  could  borrow  money  in  the  markets  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  was  no  end  to  his  extravagance. 
To  keep  up  this  career,  he  resorted  to  the  most 
cruel  oppression  to  extort  money  from  his 
wretched  people.  The  taxation  was  beyond 
belief.  The  master  of  Egypt  had  but  one  rule 
in  dealing  with  his  people — it  was  to  take  all 
they  had.  The  ixior  fellaheen  were  flogged 
and  bastinadoed  to  extort  the  last  i>enny. 

While  thus  taxing  at  home  and  borrowing 
abroad,  he  had  an  ingenious  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  (we  suppose  it  might  be  called  a  kind 
of  double  entry),  by  which  whatever  came  into 
the  treasury  went  into  his  own  private  bank 
account,  while  any  debts  that  were  incurred 
were  idiarged  to  the  State.  The  end  of  this 
was  inevitable.  A  time  came  when  the  bank¬ 
ers  of  Europe  would  no  longer  lend  money  to 
be  thus  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  then  Egypt 
was  plunged  into  bankruptcy  aud  ruin. 

Out  of  this  arose  what  is  known  as  the  Anglo- 
French  Control,  which  was  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  finances  of  the  country  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  French  and  English  Ckmtrol- 
lers,  who  were  to  collect  the  taxes  and  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  As  this  has  been  very  severely 
criticised,  it  may  be  well  to  bestow  a  moment’s 
attention  upon  it.  We  must  admit  that  it  was 
a  very  anomalous  arrangement— one  to  which 
neither  England  nor  Frunoe,  and  least  of  all 
America,  would  submit  for  an  instant.  Sup¬ 
pose,  because  English  bankers  forty  years  ago 
lent  money  on  Pennsylvania  bonds,  which  did 
not  prove  very  remunerative,  England  should 
say  "  Now  we  vrill  come  in  and  administer  the 
finances  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  few  years  until 
our  bondholders  are  i^id  in  full,  principal  and 
interest,  with  a  liberal  commission  for  collect¬ 
ing  bad  debts,  and  after  that  we  will  give  the 
Control  back  to  you,”  we  think  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer  that  would  be  quite  intelligi¬ 
ble.  This  is  the  charge  that  is  made  against 
England ;  that  she  uses  her  military  and  naval 

•  At  Ui«  rUk  ot  Apparent  want  of  modeaty  In  reterrlnc 
lo  wbat  we  kave  written  before,  we  venture  to  say  that  In 
the  votnate  **  Faoii  Eotvt  to  Japan.”  Chapter  VI.,  enUUed 
”  Modem  Efypt  and  the  Khedive,”  flvae  aa  clear  a  state- 
meat  aa  we  eoald  make  M  we  were  to  write  It  over  acain 
MMlay,  after  the  further  obeervatlon  of  six  years,  of  the 
rsdieal  vf  oee  of  the  goverament  of  isaiaU  Pacha.  We  then 
-  foresaw,  aa  did  every  intelligent  man  who  had  been  In 
l^pt  and  saw  bow  thiaga  were  going,  the  destruction 
which  has  since  couie  to  pass. 


power  to  collect  debts,  and  not  even  debts  owed 
to  England,  but  to  private  capitalists,  to  specu¬ 
lators,  who,  if  they  lend  money  to  a  State  like 
Egypt  at  enormous  interest,  ought  at  least  to 
take  their  own  risks,  and  not  come  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  them  out  of  a  bad  bargain,  for 
which  they  have  nobody  to  blame  but  them¬ 
selves. 

But  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  matter 
so,  nor  that  the  Anglo-French  Control  was  im- 
pseed  upon  Egypt  by  foreign  power  without 
her  consent  and  against  her  will.  It  jras  Is¬ 
mail  Pasha  who  inwfed  the  help  of  England 
and  France  to  get  him  out  of  his  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  rope.  No¬ 
body  would  lend  him  a  dollar.  Then  it  was 
that  England  and  France  said  “  We  will  try  to 
raise  you  up  and  set  you  on  your  legs  again  if 
I  you  will  let  us  manage  the  finances.  Europe 
will  have  confidence  in  us,  but  it  will  not  in 
you.”  This  was  a  pretty  hard  bargain,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  made,  and  the 
effect  upon  Egypt  was  instantaneous.  At  once 
the  country  began  to  revive.  The  burden  of 
taxation  was  relieved.  It  was  still  heavy,  but 
at  least  the  iieople  knew  what  to  depend  upon, 
that  they  were  only  to  be  taxed  once  a  year, 
and  the  taxes  to  be  collected  at  a  regular  time, 
and  in  a  regular  way.  There  were  no  more 
bastinadoings.  Confidence  revived.  Egyp¬ 
tian  bonds  rose  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 
This  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  till  1879. 
But  Ismail  Pasha  grew  restless,  for  the  Control 
checked  his  extravagant  waste  of  money.  He 
finally  flew  into  a  passion,  and  told  the  Con¬ 
trollers  to  go  about  their  business,  and  he 
would  manage  the  finances  himself.  Then 
they  appealed  to  their  governments,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  Sultan,  who  ixilitely 
told  the  Khedive  to  go  about  Ain  business,  who 
thereupon  embarked  with  his  harem  for  Na¬ 
ples,  where  for  three  years  he  has  had  abundant 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  situation,  and  his 
son  Tewflk  reigned  in  his  stead. 

That,  in  short,  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
Anglo-French  Control.  It  was  certainly  an 
anomalous  arrangement,  but  still  it  did  im¬ 
mense  good.  But  like  many  other  good  things, 
it  ran  into  an  abuse.  The  Egyptians  felt  that 
it  was  pretty  hard  to  have  ito  pay  a  debt  of 
seventy  or  eighty  millions,  contracted  at  an 
enormous  discount  and  high  rates  of  inter¬ 
est,  of  which  the  country  had  received  proba¬ 
bly  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  i>er  cent.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  Controllers,  finding  that 
they  had  what  some  would  call  “  a  fat  place,” 
imix)rted  a  number  of  French  and  English  offi¬ 
cials,  to  whom  they  gave  the  other  “  fat  ”  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  financial  administration.  This  was 
a  real  grievance,  of  which  the  Egyptians  had  a 
right  to  complain. 

While  the  English  and  French  took  the 
financial  positions,  the  Turks  took  the  high 
places  in  the  army.  One  cannot  understand 
Egyptian  ixilitics  without  recognizing  the  fact 
that  Arabs  are  not  Turks.  Ismail  Pasha  used 
to  boast  that  “  he  had  not  a  drop  of  Turkish 
blood  in  his  veins.”  The  Arabs  hate  the  Turks. 
They  may  combine  to  fight  against  the  infidel. 
But  left  to  themselves,  they  would  fight  with 
each  other  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Out  of  this  double  or  triple  grievance — Anglo- 
French-Turkish— grew  up  the  National  Pabty 
of  Egypt ;  a  party  which  was  inspired  chiefly 
by  jealousy  of  foreigners,  against  whom  it  set 
up  the  rallying  cry  of  Egypt  f<n'  tJie  Egyptians ! 

If  this  imity  had  simply  been  wliat  a  party  is 
in  other  countries — if  it  had  limited  itself  to  a 
firm,  manly  protest  against  abuses— it  would 
have  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the 
friends  of  good  government  throughout  Europe 
and  in  America.  But  they  do  not  do  things  in 
that  way  in  Egypt.  The  dissatisfaction  got 
inta  Hi*  ai.'*ay)  olaiiia  Sxa—H*"— *4»  mwjterte' 
make  a  revolution  in  the  Mexican  way  by  a 
pronunciamento  and  a  military  demonstration, 
than  by  the  slow  process  of  i>etitioning  and 
!  protesting.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  a  daring  leader— a  Colonel 
in  the  army,  known  as  Arabi  Bey,  and  now  as 
Arab!  Pacha. 

As  this  man  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  paxty,  and  proposes  to  give  battle  to 
England,  there  is  great  curiosity  to  know  about 
him.  We  do  not  claim  the  honor  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  although  we  have  seen  him  and 
talked  with  him,  and  studied  his  face  very 
closely,  and  convei’sed  with  those  who  were  in 
intimate  relations  with  him.  Of  course,  with 
such  means  of  information,  one  cannot  help 
forming  a  pretty  decided  opinion.  We  do  not 
by  any  means  regard  him  as  a  light  and  trifling 
character,  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer.  He  is 
a  man  ot  courage  and  capacity.  No  man  could 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  national 
movement,  as  he  has  done,  who  did  not  possess 
both.  Nor  is  he  merely  puffed  up  with  conceit 
and  vanity,  with  no  serious  puriiose.  Tliere  is 
in  him  an  element  of  religious  fanaticism, 
which  makes  him  in  dead  earnest  in  whatever 
he  undertakes.  His  countenance  is  grave  and 
serious:  we  never  saw  him  smile.  Huch  a 
man  is  not  a  contemptible  enemy.  As  to  his 
imtriotism,  we  neither  dispute  it  nor  doubt  it, 
although  we  are  very  incredulous  of  patriotism 
among  Moslems  and  Arabs — at  least  the  word 
has  to  lie  understood  in  a  peculiar  way.  Pa¬ 
triotism  has  its  tyi>e8,  as  it  appeal's]  among 
different  nations.  The  Bedaween  are  intensely 
patriotic,  though  their  only  country  is  the  des¬ 
ert.  Every  sheik  is  jealous  for  his  tribe,  that 
is,  within  its  territory  he  is  not  willing  that 
anybody  should  have  the  privilege  of  robbing 
but  himself.  In  Mexico  every  man  who  makes 
a  revolution  is  a  patriot;  that  is,  he  believes 
(honestly,  no  doubt)  that  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  requires  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  the 
State,  and  he  gets  up  a  revolution  to  carry  out 
that  patriotic  puri>ose.  Whether  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Egyptian  leader  has  any  higher 
character  than  this,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but 
so  far,  its  chief  manifestation  has  been  an  in¬ 
tense  jealousy  of  foreigners.  Putting  all  things 
together,  our  estimate  of  Arabi  Pacha  is  that 
he  is  comiKiunded  in  about  equal  parts  of  three 
elements,  which  are  the  master-passions  of  his 
nature— hatred  of  foreigners,  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  personal  ambition.  These  different 
impulses  are  so  mixed  up  in  him,  that  proba¬ 
bly  he  does  not  know  one  from  another.  He 
does  not  stop  to  analyze  his  motives  (the  Arab 
intellect  is  not  given  to  such  fine  distinctions), 
and  so  he  may  well  think  he  is  acting  from  one 
when  he  is  really  acting  from  another.  When 
he  is  seeking  his  own  ambition,  he  believes  he 
is  seeking  the  good  of  his  country,  and  even 
doing  God’s  service :  for  it  must  be  that  Allah 
is  pleased  that  honor  should  come  to  such  a 
faithful  servant.  What  a  happy  conjunction 
of  circumstances,  whereby  he  is  able  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  to  serve  God,  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  himself!  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  wishes  Egypt  to  be  independent  of  all  for¬ 
eign  control— of  the  control  of  Turkey  as  well 
as  of ,  Franoe  and  England,  however  he  may 
profess  loyalty  to  the  Sultan  — and  then  he 
would  like  to  be  himself  the  head  of  this  inde¬ 
pendent  African  State.  That  is  all  that  we  can 
find  in  Arab!  Paoha.  Of  such  a  man  we  cannot 
make,  in  any  exalted  sense,  either  a  patriot  or 
a  prophet,  a  restorer  of  Islam  or  a  savior  of 
his  country. 

These  successive  military  revolutions  created 
such  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurity, 
that  foreigners  began  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
finally  the  English  and  French  fleets  were 
sent  to  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  to  protect 


their  citizens.  We  were  at  the  time  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  were  informed  by  one  whose  infor¬ 
mation  came  direct  from  the  palace,  that  the 
Sultan  was  “excessively  irritated.”  Judge 
Batcheller  thinks  the  sending  of  these  fleets 
was  a  fatal  mistake;  that  but  for  that  there 
would  have  been  no  massacre,  and  no  bom¬ 
bardment.  Perhaps  not.  We  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Judge  Batcheller.  But  we  remember 
very  well  how  he  told  us  last  February  when 
in  Cairo,  that  things  had  been  so  disturbed, 
by  the  action  of  the  military  party  — that  it 
had  created  such  a  feeling  of  insecurity— rthat 
he  had  thought  seriously  of  sending  his  family 
out  of  the  country.  This  was  months  before 
the  sending  of  the  fleets  to  Alexandria,  so  that 
that  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
bad  blood,  which  led  to  such  a  fearful  massa¬ 
cre.  There  were  elements  of  trouble  long  be¬ 
fore,  that  would  have  burst  out  in  tumult  and 
revolution,  with  or  without  any  foreign  inter¬ 
vention. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  thing,  and  consider 
whether  this  act  of  precaution  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France  was  sufficient  to  rouse  a 
populace  to  such  rage  and  fury.  Suppose  for 
some  cause— not  our  own  fault,  some  action  of 
our  Government — Americans  were  suddenly  to 
become  unpopular  in  Mexico,  so  much  so  that 
American  residents  in  Vera  Cruz  felt  that  their 
lives  were  not  safe,  and  that  for  their  protec¬ 
tion  the  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were 
ordered  to  that  port.  Would  that  have  been 
an  offence  to  the  majesty  of  Mexico  sufficient 
to  justify,  or  to  excuse,  the  Mexicans  if  they 
should  rise  and  massacre  every  American 
whom  they  could  find  in  their  streets?  Or 
suppose  they  should  begin  to  throw  up  elMth- 
works  and  train  their  guns  on  our  ships, 
should  we  strike  our  flag,  and  steal  ignomi- 
nlously  out  of  the  harbor  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  an  American  admiral  would  have 
done  just  what  the  English  admiral  did— that 
he  would  not  have  lifted  an  anchor  under  the 
compulsion  of  threats,  but  stayed  where  he 
was  and  taken  the  consequences.  The  fleet  was 
lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  not  a  gun  had  been  fired,  when  there 
occurred  in  that  city  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
massacres  of  modern  times.  Hundreds  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  hunted  down  in  the  streets,  club¬ 
bed  to  death  or  bayoneted,  for  soldiers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  order,  took  imrt  in  the 
cowardly  butchery.  From  that  moment  the 
relations  of  England  aud  Egypt  were  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  Anglo-French 
Control.  The  blood  of  murdered  Englishmen 
cried  from  the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  aud  called  for  punishment.  It  is  said 
that  we  must  not  hold  either  the  government 
or  the  i>eople  responsible  for  what  was  merely 
the  act  of  a  mob.  Certainly  not,  if  either  gov¬ 
ernment  or  iieople  at  once  disclaim  all  sympa¬ 
thy  witli  the  atrocious  crime,  and  make  haste 
to  punish  the  perpetrators.  For  this  measure 
of  atonement  England  waited  patiently  for 
weeks,  but  none  came.  To  be  sure,  the  mili¬ 
tary  party  made  a  show  of  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  were  arrested,  but  not  a  man 
was  punished,  nor  lias  been  to  this  day.  By 
the  course  of  double-dealing  and  excuses  for 
delay,  it  became  evident  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  army  and  the  iieople  was  with  those  who 
perpetrated  the  massacre,  and  not  with  their 
unhappy  victims.  It  then  became  necessary 
for  England  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands.  How  the  massacre  has  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  parties,  and  what  are  now  the 
questions  to  be  decided  by  the  war,  we  shall 
consider  next  week. 

THK  MOKAI>»  OF  .ADVKKTlSINfti. 

We  have  received  several  complaint^ 
hjorsuiwynuei'H  iiitti  iwy 
advertisements  which  apiieared  in  The  E'Wk- 
OELisT,  whereby  they  were  led  to  purchase  ar¬ 
ticles  which  proved  to  be  worthless.  We  regret 
exceedingly  that  any  advertisements  should 
have  crept  into  our  columns  of  a  wrong,  or 
even  of  a  doubtful,  character.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  take  every  ixissible  'precaution 
against  it ;  that  not  only  whatever  is  known  to 
be  wrong,  but  wliatever  has  a  suspicious  look, 
is  rejected  without  hesitation;  and  whoever 
brings  such  an  advertisement  receives  a  sound 
lecture  for  his  impudence.  But  we  are  not  om¬ 
niscient,  nor  are  we  up  to  all  tlie  tricks  and  de¬ 
vices  of  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  de¬ 
ceive.  Sometimes  an  advertisement  is  offered 
which  has  an  innocent  look,  yet  under  which 
is  concealed  some  fraud  or  imposition.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  wo  do  not,  and  cannot,  have 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  adver¬ 
tised.  In  such  cases  we  are  oliliged  to  trust  to 
the  oliaracter  of  the  man  or  the  house  offer¬ 
ing  the  advertisement.  Many  of  these  come 
through  advertising  agencies,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  firms  of  recognized  character,  as 
well  as  financial  responsibility.  They  may  be 
themselves  deceived,  and  so  mislead  us.  In 
such  cases  we  can  only  express  our  regret  for  a 
deception  whicli  seemed  unavoidable. 

But  whatever  we  may  do,  or  not  do,  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  readers  of  newspaiiers  depends  on 
their  own  common-sense  and  intelligence.  One 
of  our  correspondents  does  us  the  honor  to  say 
that  such  is  his  confidence  in  The  Evangelist 
that  he  believes  in  its  advertisements.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and 
beg  to  assure  him  that  while  he  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  our  intentions,  he  ascribes  to  us 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  man,  and  which  we  should  be  the  last 
to  claim.  There  are  some  things  which  are 
frauds  on  their  face.  If  anj'body  advertises  a 
medicine  warranted  to  cure  every  disease,  he 
advertises  a  falsehood,  and  proclaims  himself 
a  (luack  and  an  imixistor.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  caution  any  one  against  being 
taken  in  by  such  transparent  deceptions.  We 
will  do  the  best  we  can,  aud  if  our  readers  will 
only  help  us  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  pru¬ 
dence  and  common-sense,  we  cannot  say  that 
they  will  never  be  deceived,  but  we  do  think 
that  cases  of  deception  will  be  very  few. 

FOREIVN  MIMilONARIEM. 

As  will  be  seen,  our  Foreign  Board  is  send¬ 
ing  out  an  unusually  large  number  of  mission¬ 
aries.  A  few  are  returning,  but  the  number  of 
new  recruits  is  a  feature  of  great  eucourage- 
meut,  and  should  lead  the  churches  and  all 
who  love  the  cause,  to  offer  special  prayer  for 
their  success.  Sailed  on  Aug.  6  on  their  return 
to  Brazil,  Rev.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  J. 
F.  Dagama  and  family,  and  Miss  Phoebe  B. 
Thomas.  Miss  Thomas  supiioks  herself  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Board,  and  imys  all  her 
travelling  exiienses.  Sailed  on  Aug.  10  for 
Persia,  the  Bev,  James  E,  Rogers  and  wife. 
Mrs.  Rogers  goes  from  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  N. 
White’s  church  of  this  city.  Edgar  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  M.D.,  and  his  wife.  Miss  Annie  Mont¬ 
gomery  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and  Miss 
Cora  A.  Bartlett,  daughter  of  Prof.  Bartlett  of 
Maryville  College,  East  Tennessee.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  is  from  West  Virginia,  and  his  wife  from 
Neoga,  Ill.  Mr.  Rogers  is  from  East  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Union  Seminary. 
These  are  all  new  missionaries.  Several  new 
laborers  are  preparing  to  start  for  China  and 
Siam.  _ 

•The  venerable  George  Muller,  the  Bristol 
philanthropist  and  preacher,  has  had  to  alAn- 
don  his  intended  return  to  America,  on  account 
of  failing  health.  ’ 


EDITOBIAIi  NOTES. 

New  and  impressive  figures  are  furnished  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  immigration  yet  in  full  tide  to  this 
country.  Prom  July  1, 1881,  to  July  1,  1882,  the 
immigration  proper  was  789,003,  and  the  total 
of  foreign  arrivals  816,027.  This  was  119,572 
more  than  the  immigration  of  the  previous 
year,  till  then  the  largest  in  our  history.  In 
this  aggregate  Germany  stood  first,  sending  us 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  her  people.  No  other 
country  sent  a  hundred  thousand,  a  fact  which 
shows  how  the  German  element  is  pervading 
our  iwpulation.  The  figures  for  the  foremost 
half-dozen  nations  are :  Germany,  249,605 ;  Can¬ 
ada  (largely  in  transitu),  98,308 ;  England,  86,- 
176;  Ireland,  76,432;  Sweden,  49,760;  China, 
39,679.  Of  these  the  port  of  New  York  receives 
by  far  the  largest  number.  The  figures  for  the 
chief  ports  for  the  year  closing  July  1  are :  New 
York,  602,171 ;  Huron  (Canada),  71,424 ;  Boston, 
68,188 ;  Baltimore,  41,739 ;  Philadelphia,  36,284 ; 
San  Francisco,  32,668.  The  growth  and  present 
volume  of  English  immigration  as  compared 
with  Irish,  is  very  noticeable ;  and  the  Swedish 
has  continued  in  force  now  for  years.  The  ap- 
Iieamnoe  of  China  for  the  first  time  in  the  list 
of  the  half-dozen  chief  contributors  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  She  was  credited,  the  year  previous, 
with  only  11,890,  and  now  more  than  trebles 
that  total.  The  discussions  in  Congress  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  passage  of  the  recent  law  restrain¬ 
ing  further  immigration,  must  have  operated 
to  accelerate  the  movement  hither  while  yet 
the  golden  gates  remained  open.  Viewed  in  al¬ 
most  any  aspect  this  unprecedented  movement 
of  the  Old  World  populations  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble.  No  Christian  patriot  can  contemplate  it 
with  indifference.  Among  other  things  it  por¬ 
tends  a  sad  day  for  the  Church  unless  it  is 
made  to  mean  vastly  more  to  these  diverse 
masses  than  the  increased  temporal  welfare 
they  are  after.  _ 

War  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
business  by  the  British  veterans  who  are  now 
called  into  active  service;  and  we  are  hence 
not  surprised  to  notice 'reference  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  exchanges  to  recent  special  religious  ser¬ 
vices  in  New  Boad  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Raitt’s), 
Woolwich.  This  Presbyterian  Church  being 
the  largest  and  most  central  in  the  place,  had 
been  filled  to  over-flowing  during  several 
weeks  of  special  labor,  by  evangelists  Fuller¬ 
ton  and  Smith,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  pastors.  The  London  World  says: 
“  The  services  liave  been  eminently  successful. 
Meetings  for  men  only,  for  women  only,  and 
for  children,  have  filled  the  spacious  church  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  as  many  as  four  thou¬ 
sand  persons  have  been  present  in  all  on  each 
Sunday.  Not  a  few  have  professed  to  find 
peace  in  believing.  Tiie  success  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  all  the  more  remarkable,  as, 
owing  to  the  Eastern  complications,  the  duties 
of  the  men  in  the  arsenal,  and  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  barracks,  have  been  so  heavy,  as  not  to 
permit  of  their  being  present  except  on  the 
Sundays.”  _ 

The  mission  at  Foochow,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  also 
prosiiered  beyond  precedent.  After  what  is 
described  as  “a  kind  of  educational  love- 
feast  ”  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  June,  thirteen 
worthy  students  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
of  the  mission  were  admitted  to  the  Church,  as 
full  members.  This  college  is  bearing  much 
fruit.  Recently,  on  a  vote,  which  was  preced¬ 
ed  by  due  explanations,  twenty-one  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  declared  for  the  ministry  as  their  future 
calling,  while  nineteen  others  chose  business, 
ten  medicine,  and  seven  the  law.  But  one  and 
all  of  these  have  received  faithful  Christian  in¬ 
struction.  In  another  connection  it  is  affirm- 
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wealthy  are  giving  way.  We  can  feel  a  cliange, 
as  of  the  thawing  out  of  Winter.” 

The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Walsworth.  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Albion,  has  been  unanimous¬ 
ly  chosen  Chancellor  of  Ingham  University  at 
Le  Roy,  by  the  Board  of  Councillors,  and  has 
accepted  the  position,  and  will  at  once  enter 
upon  its  duties.  In  former  years  this  has  been 
a  merely  nominal  relation.  This  is  now  to 
cease,  aud  the  new  Chancellor  will  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  main  university  building,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  active  oversight  of  its  ed¬ 
ucational  work.  He  has  rare  qualifications  for 
this,  enhanced  by  the  exiierience  of  many  years 
as  the  president  of  a  college  for  young  ladies  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  friends  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  are  quite  elated  with  Dr.  Walsworth’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  its  working  force  and  management, 
and  anticipate  the  most  favorable  results  in  the 
future.  Tlie  Albion  pulpit,  made  vacant  by  his 
removal  to  Le  Roy,  will  call  for  a  strong  aud 
earnest  man,  as  it  is  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  churches  in  Western  New  York. 

The  Mormon  leaders  at  Salt  Lake  are  not 
quite  so  sure  of  their  ground  as  they  were. 
There  was  a  little  provision  in  the  amendment 
to  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  bill  passed 
by  Congi'ess,  which  has  carried  great  excite¬ 
ment  into  Utah.  It  gives  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  tlie  power  to  appoint  officers  to  fill 
the  vacancies  which  may  be  caused  by  a  failure 
to  elect  (which  was  tlie  Mormon  programme) 
on  tlie  first  Monday  in  August,  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  bigamy, 
known  as  the  Edmunds  bill.  If  the  Governor 
uses  his  power,  as  it  is  expected  he  will,  this 
will  take  the  county  offices  away  from  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  put  the  government  into  Gentile 
hands.  Without  this  amendment,  the  Mormon 
officeholders  would  have  continued  to  hold 
those  positions  from  which  the  Edmunds  bill, 
contemplated  that  they  should  be  ousted. 
Hereupon  the  anti-Mormon  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  Aug.  8th  exclaims :  “  God  and  the  Governor 
will  run  Zion  for  awhile.  They  can  beat  the 
old  Mormon  revelators  out  of  their  boots.” 

Mr.  Saukey  has  sailed  to  join  Mr.  Moody  in 
further  labore  in  Great  Britain.  Plans  have 
been  matured  for  them  for  months  to  come, 
viz :  Sept.  1  to  24  they  expect  to  labor  at  Swan¬ 
sea  and  other  towns  in  Wales.  They  then  go 
to  Plymouth,  in  the  south  of  England.  On 
Oct.  8,  they  start  for  Paris;  on  Oct.  -24,  tliey 
will  begin  services  in  Bristol,  England.  After 
leaving  Bristol,  they  will  hold  services  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Oxford,  Torquay,  Exeter,  and  other 
large  cities  in  England.  From  Jan.  14, 1883,  to 
Feb.  6,  they  hoi>e  to  work  in  Ireland.  Return¬ 
ing  to  England  Peb.  8,  and  commencing  labor 
in  Birmingham,  they  intend  visiting  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  etc.,  arriving 
in  Liverpool  March  31.  After  spending  two 
weeks  in  that  city,  they  hope  to  sail  for  America 
by  the  middle  of  April.  It  is  quite  probable 
th^.  after  spending  the  Summer  at  home,  they 
will  again  go  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C,  Carr  of  Horse  Heads, 
N.  Y.,  is  visiting  his  daughters  resident  near 
this  city.  Though  three-score  years  and  ten, 
he  seems  as  capable  of  good  work  as  during 
any  time  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Just  now  his  church  is  undergoing  some  im¬ 
provements. 

Gen.  Farmun  has  written  an  article  for  The 
Century,  setting  forth  that  the  obelisk  was 
presente^d  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  to 
the  United  States,  as  engraved  on  the  crabs. 
And  hence  may  be  inferred,  we  suppose,  the 
liberality  of  the  city  in  permitting  people  from 
the  States  to  view  it  without  expense. 


Our  brethren  of  “  Red  River  Presbytery  ”  are 
doing  a  grand  work.  Aware  that  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  great  opportunities,  they  are 
endeavoring  in  all  good  conscience  to  prove 
equal  to  them.  And  hence  their  sensitiveness 
to  a  sentence  or  two  of  one  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  re¬ 
cent  letters.  Their  pastor  having  seemed  to 
favor  Fergus  Falls  as  against  Casselton,  it 
may  now  be  in  order  for  the  Lafayette-avenue 
lieople  to  send  a  pulpit  Bible,  a  resonant  bell,  or 
some  pulpit  furniture  (such  as  it  is  more  than 
hinted  elsewhere  would  prove  very  acceptable) 
to  the  noble,  enterprising  Casseltonians,  by 
way  of  a  propitiatory  offering.  And  evidently 
there  is  as  yet  an  unseized  opportunity  up 
there  for  a  great  benevolent,  monumental 
stroke  of  work.  _ 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Amoy,  China,  no  less  than  five  calls  to  native 
pastors,  from  as  many  native  churches,  came 
up  for  orderly  furtherance.  And  the  very  en¬ 
couraging  statement  was  made  that  each  of 
these  churches  would  undertake  the  entire 
support  of  its  pastor.  Our  brethren  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  were  greatly 
cheered  by  these  precursors  of  a  better  day  for 
China ;  for  it  must  be,  if  native  ministers  and 
evangelists  of  this  quality  are  forthcoming, 
and  self-supporting  churches  keep  even  pace, 
that  the  Church  there  will  by  and  by  arise 
and  shine.  _ _ 

The  financial  year  of  tlie  American  Board 
closes  Sept.  1;  but  according  to  custom,  the 
books  of  Treasurer  Ward  will  be  kept  open 
during  the  first  week  of  September  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  all  moneys  intended  for  the  present 
financial  year.  The  amount  thus  far  received 
during  eleven  months  is  only  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  same  iieriod  of  last  year.  The 
Home  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden,  is  however 
still  hoping  to  show  an  advance  of  twenty-live 
per  cent,  on  that  record— a  guage  that  calls  for 
about  $100,000  during  this  month. 

It  is  time  the  churches  of  the  “  Burnt  Dis¬ 
trict”  of  Michigan  were  in  course  of  erection. 
So  Messrs.  H.  H.  Northrup  and  P.  S.  Davies  of 
the  Synodical  Committee  to  attend  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  evidently  think,  and  we  print  their  call  for 
proposals  for  the  erection  of  seven  Presbyteri¬ 
an  churches,  all  within  the  current  year,  with 
pleasure.  It  will  be  found  in  our  (fiiurch  news 
under  “  Michigan.” 

We  give  place  on  our  first  page  to  a  very 
Scriptural,  albeit  “Mournful  Liturgy,”  and  re¬ 
spectfully  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
much  afflicted  and  persecuted  United  Presby¬ 
terians  who  are  just  now  organizing  to  keep 
out  organs,  despite  the  recent  favorable  vote  of 
their  Assembly.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  it 
should  be  said  or  sung  in  the  minor  key. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  advortiseuieiit  in  another  column  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  School,  on  Gramercy  Park,  conducted  by 
Mademoiselle  Janon.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
private  schools  in  our  city,  having  been  founded 
more  than  thirty  yeare  ago  by  tlie  late  Miss 
Haines,  and  conducted  by  her  until  her  death. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Mile.  De 
Janon  was  her  constant  associate  in  tlie  school, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess.  Since  the  death  of  Miss  Haines,  she  has 
taken  the  sole  charge  of  it,  and  maintains  its  for¬ 
mer  reputation.  Wo  can  commend  it  to  parents 
aud  guardians,  both  for  the  instruction  given,  and 
that  the  pupils  will  be  under  the  vei'y  best  social 
and  religious  influences. 

The  subscribers  to  the  historical  catalogue  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  are  informed 
that  the  work  is  going  through  the  press  as 
f^t  as  ia  cousistegt  mth  the  necessary  sup^r- 
vfsion.  "It  win  ^et  "Be  several  weelcs  before  ft" 
will  be  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  of  Elmira  College  was 
in  the  city  last  week.  He  speaks  very  confi¬ 
dently  of  the  continued  and  en  larged  success 
of  the  College.  It  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  fine 
city  which  it  ornaments. 

It  was  to  missionary  G.  W.  Chamberlain, 
who  is  now  on  his  return  to  Brazil,  that  the 
pathetic  words  were  addressed  years  ago  by  a 
convert :  “  Young  man,  where  was  your  father, 
that  my  father  died  without  the  Bible  ?  ” 


FASTOU.4I.  V.ACATIONS— WHAT  CAN  BK  llONR 
ABOUT  IT  ? 

.V  pusUu'  in  Western  New  York  writes  to  us : 

Dear  Koungelist ;  You  frecpiently  present  to  us, 
in  your  pleasant  pages,  letters  from  some  of  tlie 
more  favored  city  and  country  pastors,  giving  de¬ 
scriptions  of  places  and  times  of  enjoyment 
among  the  Summer  resorts  and  watering  places, 
among  the  mineral  springs,  or  of  longer  jour¬ 
neys  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  or  among  the 
islands  of  the  seas,  which  give  the  readers  of  The 
Ev.vngelist  much  pleasure  while  reading.  But 
there  follows  a  sadness  to  tho  pastors  of  the  not 
so  able  little  country  churches,  because  we  cannot 
have  such  privileges,  for  the  want  of  means ;  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it  ?  Those  poorer  church¬ 
es  must  be  ministered  to.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
tliem  destitute.  Some  must  deny  themselves 
these  opportunities  of  travel.  And  is  it  just  to 
oblige  such  pastors  to  attend  to  these  little  churcli- 
es,  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  travel 
and  relaxation  from  active  pastoral  duties,  while 
our  more  wealthy  churches  give  their  pastors 
mouths  of  vacation,  and  allow  their  salaries  to  go 
on,  and  perliaps  present  them  with  monej’  to  pay 
their  travelling  expenses  ? 

I  have  been  a  laborer  in  one  of  our  best  Presby¬ 
teries  of  New  York  for  more  than  twenty  yeara, 
and  have  liad  but  one  ^bbath  to  myself;  liave 
never  been  offered  a  vacation,  consequently  no 
money  to  pay  travelling  expenses.  As  the  result 
of  such  strict  attention  to  pastoral  duties,  we  lose 
tliat  improvement  both  to  mind  and  body  which 
we  very  much  need  in  our  pastoral  work. 

We  would  not  find  fault  with  Dr.  Ouyler’s  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  his  travels,  or  the  improvement  he  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  Hummer  resoits,  or  “  Let  ns  to  tiara- 
toga  again.”  Wo  are  perfectly  wiljing  he  should 
be  let  up  from  brain  work ;  and  we  like  his  let¬ 
ters  .so  much.  But  those  glowing  descriptions 
beget  an  uneasiness  in  us  %vhich  wo  have  to  live 
down ;  for  we  can’t  go.  The  church  can't  spare 
us,  aud  they  neither  tell  us  to  go,  or  furnish  money 
to  go  witli.  I  would  suggest  that  our  more  favor- 
oil  brethren,  when  tliey  want  a  vacation,  and  wisli 
to  do  good,  should  supply  the  pulpits  of  some  of 
these  little  churches,  and  let  the  pastors  loose  for 
a  time.  In  such  an  arraiigeiiient,  they  would  do 
much  good.  R.  H.  Dextek. 

Bethanr,  Genesee  county,  Aug.  8, 1882. 

Wo  appreciate  fully  the  pi'ivatioii  wliich  some 
of  our  excellent  brethren  suffer  from  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  of  an  occasional  ciiange  of  scene  and  re¬ 
lief  from  labor,  which  becomes  hard  and  wearing 
because  it  goes  on  uninterrupted  year  after  year. 
The  suggestion  of  city  and  country  pastors  chang¬ 
ing  pulpits  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Summer,  and 
thus  giving  both  a  vacation,  is  an  oxoollent 
one.  But  the  country  pastor  lias  many  com¬ 
pensations  in  his  life,  which,  however  retired, 
may  be  very  useful  and  very  happy.  The 
writer  says  of  his  own  charge,  that  he  “  has 
been  two  years  with  tho  Bethany  Church,  which 
in  a  good  spiritual  condition ;  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  a  small  one,  but  well  united,  with  an 
excellent  choir  and  flourishing  Sabbath-sohool.” 

What  olomonts  of  happiness  are  these  for  the 
pastor  who  loves  his  work  !  The  same  writer  adds 


also  this  pleasant  picture  of  a  delightful  doHicetic 
scene  which  he  was  permitted  to  Tritness : 

An  Uniunal  Birthday  Party. 

“We  were  invited  to  attend  the  78th  birthday 
party  of  Mrs.  M.  Staunton  Scott  of  Attica,  the 
widow  of  the  late  David  Scott  of  Wisconsin,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  pioneer  business  mm  of  Attica, 
and  of  the  men  of  influence,  who  got  the  New  Tork 
Central  Railroad  to  be  run  through  Attica.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Bigelow,  opened  her  spacious 
mansion  for  the  occasion.  The  day  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  only  a  few  clouds  passing  over,  as  if  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  life  was  not  all  sunshine — that  both 
tho  bitter  and  sweet  are  mingled  together. 

"  There  were  present  of  Mrs.  Scott’s  sisters,  Mrs. 
P.  Peck  of  Warsaw ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Dexter  of  Bethany ; 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bigelow  of  Attica,  and  her 
youngest  son,  Walter;  Mrs.  General  Dike  of 
New  York,  and  her  son  Norman,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  Miriam  and  Jessie;  her  granddaughters 
Anna  aud  Jennie  Scott,  daughters  of  Judge  Win¬ 
field  Scott  of  Waupaca,  Wls. ;  Bev.  R.  H.  Dex¬ 
ter  of  Bethany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Washburn  of  Attioa; 
Ml'S.  AVilliam  Dewey  of  Roi^hester,  aged  83;  and 
a  few  othei's. 

***  thankful  for  the  kind  Providence 
that  has  made  her  declining  years  so  pleasant, 
through  the  affectionate  attention  of  her  two 
daughters,  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  sons  and 
other  kindred.  She  feels  ready  to  depart  for  the 
better  land  when  her  Saviour  calls  for  her.” 

iHtnfstctfs  mu  eiitttclirft. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yoke.— Dr.  Hoivoy  D.  Ganse  of  St.  Lonis 
(First  Chur<‘h)  is  spending  a  portion  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  is  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  his  former  charge,  the  Madison-ave- 
nue  church.  Dr.  Ganse  has  a  host  of  friends  here¬ 
abouts,  who  recall  the  faithful  labors  of  former 
yeara.  Ho  Is  among  the  very  best  of  our  pastors 
and  preachere. 

Huntington. — At  a  special  meetiugof  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Nassau,  held  at  Huntington  on  Friday, 
the  Rev.  B.  Van  Fleet  Putnam  was  installed  pastor 
of  tho  Presbyterian  church. 

Dunkirk. — Wo  hear  that  Judge  Barker  has 
handed  down  his  decision  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  case,  making  perpetual  the  temporary  In- 
junctioii  against  trustees  from  interfering  with 
the  occupancy  of  the  church  building  by  what  is 
known  as  tho  orthoilox  minority.  A  local  paper 
remarks ;  “  This  gives  the  branch  recognized  by 
Presbytery  as  tho  true  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Dunkirk,  full  possession  of  tho  church  build¬ 
ing.  We  understand  that  adherents  of  Mr.  Adams, 
under  repeated  decisions  agaiust  them,  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  however  right  morally  they  may  be,  that 
the  coui'ts  are  against  them  on  legal  construction, 
and  w  ill  not  go  to  the  expense  of  an  appeal.  They 
have  their  church  services  an<l  favorite  pastor, 
and  do  not  want  the  building,  but  wished  to  de¬ 
cide  a  principle.  The  orthodox  wing  are  of  course 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  building.” 

FowLEBViiiLE. — This  church  is  prospering  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Rev.  S.  Nelson.  Just  now  they  are 
worshipping  in  the  village  school-house,  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  being  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  under¬ 
going  repairs.  Tho  society  has  purchased  a  lot, 
and  is  erecting  upon  it  a  chapel  24  by  42  feet,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  in  tho  rear.  These  im¬ 
provements  enlist  universal  interest  and  cobpera- 
tion. 

GroveiiAND. — A  committee  lias  been  appointed 
to  select  a  cabinet  organ  for  this  church.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  the  funds  were  provided  by  the 
ladies. 

Painted  Post. — During  the  Bev.  F.  Campbell’s 
Summer  vacation  the  venerable  Dr.  Joel  Wake- 
man  has  been  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit.  He 
has  announced  a  eourae  of  lectures,  two  eaoh 
Sabbath,  to  the  young  people,  on  subjects  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  In  whlcli  they  are  specially  Inter¬ 
ested. 

Faibville. — Since  this  feeble  congregation  in 
Wayne  county  has  been  vacant,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  ^bbath  afternoons  by  ministers  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  churches.  For  some  weeks  they  have  been 
favored  with  preaching  by  Rev,  Mr.  Burgees  of 
Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

^  The  Rev.  Wilziah  Annan,  a  member  of 
Presbytery  of  AUegfaoay  i  died  ot^iaJioute  i<r 
gkeity,  Fa.,  on  tke  Mth  of  Junoi  Mr.  Aw—  w 
bom  in  180)6 ;  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College 
and  of  Princeton  Seminary;  was  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Kishacoquillas  and  Little  Vtdley,  Pa., 
from  1831  to  1836,  and  of  the  church  of  Sewickley, 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  from  1836  to  1M8,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Advocate,  of  which 
the  Presbyterian  Banner  is  the  continuance,  from 
1838  to  1856.  He  was  always  ready  to  utter  his 
convictions,  aud  resolute  in  his  defence  of  them. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  books  in  which  topics 
of  interest  at  tho  time  wore  discussed,  and  he 
treateil  every  subject  he  took  in  hand  with 
thoroughness.  He  was  an  ardent  Presbyterian 
aud  Calvinist,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  A  bold  de¬ 
fender  of  tho  truth,  a  devout  Christian  as  well,  he 
loved  the  Church,  but  only  Christ  supremely.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  retirement. 

MARYLAND. 

Berlin. — The  Buckingham  Presbyterian  church 
of  Berlin,  Md.,  has  given  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Rev.  Horace  D.  Sassaman  of  Erwinna,  Pa.,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

MICHIGAN. 

Martin. — The  Presbyterian  church  here  enjoyed 
a  very  pleasant  aud  profitable  communion  season 
on  Sabbath  evening,  Aug.  6th.  Two  were  I'ecelved 
into  full  memberahip  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
making  a  total  of  eleven  tor  tho  year  from  August, 
1881,  to  August,  1882 — six  by  examination,  and 
five  by  letter.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  J.  Ander¬ 
son  of  Kalamazoo  preached  a  very  instructive  ser¬ 
mon  from  Heb.  x.  39.  It  is  not  amiss  to  say  that 
the  church  at  Martin  is  gaining  strength,  and  that 
in  spile  of  many  discouraging  influences.  The 
congregations  are  good,  the  prayer-meeting  well 
attend^,  and  the  Sabbath-school  doing  a  good 
work.  Not  many  schools  have  as  good  a  corps  of 
teachers  as  eau  be  found  here.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  is  also  deserving  of  spedtal 
mention.  It  holds  its  meetings  regularly  on  the 
second  Friday  of  eveiy  month,  and  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  exercises  are  generally  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  membership  is  now  twenty-five,  and 
they  are  all  interested  in  the  calls  of  missions. 
Several  copies  of  “Woman's  Work,”  “  Children’s 
Work,”  and  “  Home  Missions  ”  are  taken.  This  in 
a  churcli  that  one  year  ago  hardly  knew  of  the 
names  of  these  magazines.  The  people  have  a 
heart  to  work,  and  the  Lord  will  surely  bless  them 
for  It.  Not  long  since  the  young  people  surprised 
their  pastor  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  as  an  expression  of  their  good  will 
towards  him;  and  he  certainly  received  it  fully 
appreciating  the  kind  feeling  that  prompted  the 
act. 

Notice  to  Contractors. — The  following  Pro¬ 
posals  for  Building  Presbyterian  Churches  In  the 
“  Burnt  District”  of  Michigan  are  commended  to 
all  whom  they  may  oonoern ; 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
E.  W.  .Arnold  k  Co.,  Architects,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
until  Monday,  Aug.  28th,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  tor 
building  frame  churches  at  the  following  places 
in  tho  “burnt  district,”  to  wit:  At  Sand  Beach, 
Port  Hope,  Verona,  Paris,  Bingham,  Brookfield, 
and  Cumber. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  buildings  Is  between 
$800  and  $3,000,  and  the  work  Is  to  be  completed 
within  tho  present  year. 

Plans  and  specifications  tor  the  above  named 
buildings  may  be  found  at  the  office  of  E.  W.  Ar¬ 
nold  k  Co.,  Architects,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Copies  of  the  aliove  plans  and  specifications  may 
also  1^  seen  as  follows,  to  wit:  Plans  tor  the 
churches  of  Cumber  and  Brookfield,  with  Johq 
Henderson,  Gagetown,  Tuscola  county ;  plans  for 
Verona  and  Bingham,  with  Alexander  Munay» 
Verona,  Huron  county;  plans  tor  the  ohuxch  at 
Paris,  with  Richard  Shaw,  Paris,  Huron  county  7. 
plans  for  Port  Hope,  with  Rev.  E.  L.  Davies,  Port 
Hope,  Huron  county;  and  plans  tor  Sand  Beach,, 
at  Noble  k  Wagner’s  Bank,  Sand  Beach,  Hnron 
county. 

All  the  lumber  and  shingles  tor  all  these  church¬ 
es  will  be  furaished  to  the  contractors  free  of 
cost.  And  all  the  proposals  should  be  made  ex¬ 
clusive  of  pulpits  aud  pews,  or  seats  of  any  kind.. 
And  the  bids  tor  the  buildings  at  Sand  Beach  and 
Port  Hope  should  be  made  exclusive  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  tho  said  houses.. 

All  bids  should  be  signed  with .  the  names  and 
addresses  of  bidders,  and  sent  sealed  to  E.  W. 
Arnold  k  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids  is«expressly  reserved. 

By  order  of  Presbyterian  Synodical  Committee. 

H.  H.  Northrup,  Chairman. 

P.  8.  Davies,  Secretary. 

Midland  City,  Aug.  11, 1882. 

WISCONSIN. 

De  Pbbe.— We  learn  with  great  regret,  that  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Hay,  son  of  the  Rev,  Philip  Hay,  D.D., 
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ripened  grain,  indicating  ago  and  ripened  maturi¬ 
ty,  while  the  cake  itself, |when  cut  and  its  colors 
brought  to  view,  would  symboll7,e  the  lights  ard 
shades  of  life. 

We  will  only  add  that  after  supper,  when  a 
goo<lly  number  of  visitors  were  present,  and  the 
old  couple  were  sitting  together  in  the  parlor,  they 
were  greatly  surprised  to  have  a  little  granddaugh¬ 
ter  present  herself  before  tiiem  and  recite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  which  liad  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion : 

Jast  liity  yeare  ago,  dear  friends, 

Suppose  that  “  second  sight  ” 

•  Had  shown  ybu  all  your  wedded  lives 
Down  to  this  happy  night ; 

Should  you  have  welcomed  the  pros|)ect. 

Or  drawn  back  from  it  in  fright  ? 

Yet  loi>king  l>ack  on  the  pictures 
Filling  those  fifty  years, 

Those  that  are  sunny  with  smiles 
And  those  that  are  wet  with  tears 

Softly  blend,  and  over  both 
The  rainbow  of  hope  appeara. 

Cloud  and  sunshine,  sorrow  and  joy. 

Each  increases  our  gain. 

And  as  he  that  reaps  the  harvest 
Saves  but  the  ripenetl  grain. 

Hold  fast  the  good  life  brings  you. 

Forgetting  its  loss  and  pain. 


Price  Reduced. 


BAPTIST. 

Nkw  Chcb<ih. — ^The  new  Stanton-street  Baptist 
Chnreh,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Lexington 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  is  fifty  feet  in 
wioth  and  seventy-seven  in  depth.  The  church 
will  have  an  ornate  front,  finished  in  terra  cotta 
and  brick.  The  Interior  will  be  of  the  amphithea¬ 
tre  shape,  with  small  galleries  above  the  entrance 
and  pulpit.  Messrs.  Jardine  A  Son  are  building  a 
$2,000  organ  for  the  church.  A  baptistery,  with 
robing-rooms  adjoining,  will  be  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  platform.  The  interior  will  be  finished  en¬ 
tirely  in  California  redwood.  The  seating  eda¬ 
city  of  the  audience-room  will  be  about  675.  The 
basement  is  built  of  Newark  brown  stone  and 
brick.  It  will  contain  a  lecture-room,  infant 
class-rooms,  parlor,  and  a  kitchen,  with  all  the 
necessary  apfmintments.  The  entire  building  will 
cost  $40,000;  the  lot  upon  which  it  rests  cost  $42,- 
000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thb  Canada  “  Pbbsbttebi.vn  ”  is  moved  to  ex¬ 
postulate  thus:  “Why  should  our  neighbors  of 
the  Congregational  Union  encourage  schism  by 
trying  to  establish  Congregational  churches  in  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  trouble  may  have  arisen  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  congregations  ?  We  have  in  our  mind’s 
eye  three  recent  instances  in  which  this  body  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  Congregational  church  on 
a  Presbyterian  quarrel.  Do  our  neighbors  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  glory  of  God  is  promoted  in  this 
way  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  even  Congregation¬ 
alism  is  advanced  by  such  procedure  ?  Is  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  promoted  by 
opening  a  little  cave  of  Adullam  beside  other  con¬ 
gregations,  into  which  all  the  soreheads,  refugees 
from  discipline,  troublers  of  Israel,  and  general 
‘  cranks  ’  may  be  gathered  ?  A  little  straightfor- 
wanl  talk  on  these  points  might  be  a  far  more 
wholesome  thing  for  both  bodies  than  the  ‘dear 
brother  ’  gush  that  wo  have  from  delegates  at  our 
ecclesiasllcal  meetings.  Brotherly  love  that  has 
not  honor  and  fair  dealing  for  a  basis,  is  a  poor 
thing.” 

The  Salvation  Abuy  in  Bbooklyn.— In  spite 
of  the  heat,  the  Salvation  Army  in  Brooklyn  is 
keeping  up  its  work,  and  nearly  evorj’^  night  the 
little  band  of  men  and  women  in  uniform  sing  and 
shout  upon  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  The  de¬ 
tachment  has  its  barracks  in  the  Lyceum,  in 
Washington  street,  and  is  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Joe  Iron.  The  members  of  the  army  seem 
physically  tireless.  During  Sunday  they  hold 
services  in  the  Lj'ceum,  upon  a  stage  set  with 
cheap  scenery.  There  are  eight  or  ten  persons  in 
the  band,  including  foui*  women,  two  of  whom  are 
young  and  comely.  The  women  wear  plain  skirts 
and  jackets  of  navy  blue,  and  sailor  straw  hats, 
with  a  blue  band,  on  which  the  words  “  f^lvation 
Army  ”  are  printed.  The  service  is  opened  with 
prayer,  in  which,  with  military  precision,  all  drop 
on  their  knees.  Captain  Iron  leads  the  prayer,  re¬ 
peating  one  phrase  many  times.  A  woman  follows 
him.  During  the  singing  the  band  go  through  a 
walk  around  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the  chorus  one 
waves  a  red  banner  bordered  with  blue,  wliile  the 
others  twirl  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads.  Then 
follow  revival  sei-vices  of  the  usual  kind.  The 
band  is  called  “  The  Blood-Washed  Coips,  ^cond 
New  York.  ’  Eveiy  day  it  has  a  knee-drill,  in 
which  all  form  in  line  and  drop  on  their  knees  to 
pray.  The  chief  of  the  women  is  Abbie  Thomp¬ 
son,  called  “Hallelujah  Abbie,”  an  Englishwoman, 
who  seems  tireless.  She  and  Captain  Westbrook 
are  collecting  money  for  a  barracks  to  hold  from 
4,000  to  6,000  people,  and  to  be  erected  near  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hall.  The  army  is  indifferent  to  all 
forms  of  annoj'ance,  and  its  membera  believe  they 
are  but  the  vanguard  of  an  army  that  will  sweep 
Satan  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  they  march 
in  the  streets  they  sing  “  You  must  be  a  lover  of 
the  Lord,”  and  similar  revival  songs.  The  leader 
seems  to  have  almost  worn  out  his  voice.'  He 
starts  the  hymn,  waves  a  baton  to  mark  time,  and 
then  saves  himself  for  a  run  between  sentences,  so 
that  his  “Oh — oh — oh — ”  in  crescendo  forms  a 
sort  of  shout,  linking  one  verse  to  another.  As 
they  march,  Captain  iron  walks  backw'ard,  calling 
out  “Left,  left,”  and  making  movements  with  his 
arms.  He  dresses  in  a  heavy  suit  of  blue  cdolh, 
trimmed  with  red  braid,  and  wears  a  blue  cloth 
helmet,  with  the  letters  “  S.  A.”  in  front.  The  mot¬ 
to  of  the  army,  which  appears  on  its  flag  amt  seal, 
is  “  Blood  and  Fire,”  by  w’hich  is  meant  the  Blood 
of  the  Atonement  and  the  Fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
All  new  converts  are  encouraged  to  sing  and  praj* 
almost  without  ceasing.  There  is  in  England  a 
training  school  in  the  methods  of  the  army,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  untrained  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  led  to  many  excesses  among 
the  ignorant.  The  members  of  the  array  depend 
upon  collections  taken  at  the  meetings.  Aftef  the 
rent  of  balls  is  paid,  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  No  fixed  sal¬ 
aries  are  paid,  and  no  legal  claim  is  rucognlKcd; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  support  those  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  engaged.  The  work  in  this  country  is  under 
the  charge  of  Major  Thomas  E.  Moore,  who  now 
has  his  headquarters  at  174  Tompkins  avenue. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


tnmlthls  work.  We  trost  this  enforced  abstinence 
mm  labor  may  be  but  temporary,  as  brother  Hay 
has  d<Kie  exoeUent  service  In  the  fields  he  has  occu¬ 
pied.  The  prayers  of  his  brethren  will  be  for  his 
complete  and  speedy  recovery. 

NEBRASKA. 

Madison. — An  unusual  dedication  was  that  of 
our  church  in  Madison,  Sunday,  Aug.  6th.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  some  eight  years  ago, 
two  lots  were  donated  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and 
a  small  frame  church  was  built  on  them.  This 
pioneer  church  having  served  its  purpose,  went 
down  In  a  violent  gale  last  September.  The  same 
generous  donor  of  the  lots  eight  years  before,  now 
offered  another  lot  In  a  more  favorable  locality  for 
chorch  purposes,  and  the  old  lots  being  in  the 
business  centre,  were  sold  for  business,  real¬ 
izing  about  $1500.  This  amount,  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  wrecked  church,  the  gatheiings  of 
the  Ladies’  Mite  Society,  and  the  donation  of  $800 
from  our  Board  of  Church  Erection,  enabled  the 
Trustees  to  go  forward  and  erect  a  new  and  com¬ 
modious  church,  without  so  much  as  circulating 
a  subscription  or  calling  on  any  one  for  a  single 
cent.  So  on  this  beautiful  Summer  morning,  in 
this  thriving  village  nestled  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  valleys,  the  people  were  called 
together  to  dedicate  a  bouse  complete  in  all  its 


Is  of  only  one  quality  (^^^/lOOO  floe),  ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Every  piece  is  stamped 
and  the  goods  can  be  purchased  of 
dealers  at  the  same  prices  asked  for 
goods  of  inferior  manufacture  and  often  of  de¬ 
based  quality.  Tile  stamp  of  the  Gobhah 
Company  is  as  sure  a  guarantee  of  jiure  metal 
as  is  the  Hall  Mark  of  England. 


(Sarf«8Mr  ud  foiwr  Partier  tf  tie  lat«  .lim  Haiits) 

French  and  English  BoardinK  and  Day  School  for  Tonne 
Ladies  and  Children,  No.  10  Oraiuercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mmc.  Allint  Boy- 
mler.  Boys’  Class  October  3d. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA'S 

ENOLIMH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J..  reopens  Sept  SOth. 
Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasinm.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantagee  In  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $480  per 
annum.  For  circnlare  address  the  Principal. 


know  of.”— .Eev.  Robert  West,  Shnwinnt  Church,  Boc- 
toB.  "  Embodying,  as  it  does,  the  well  known 
hymns  and  tunes  dear  to  Christian  people  from 
long  and  tried  use,  and  the  best  of  that  popular 
class  of  music  which  ha.s  become  so  familiar  in 
the  revival  meetings  of  the  past  few  years,  it 
meets  a  want  which  has  long  been  telt  in  our 
prayer  meetings.”— Rev.  WiUiam  H.  Davis,  Congre- 
gatieaal  Chorch,  Beverly,  Mass. 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

“  We  find  it.  better  adapted  to  our  wants  than 
any  collection  we  have  ever  employed  before.” — 
Free.  Seelye  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  already  used  in 
Amherst  CoUege,  Dartmooth  College, 

Andover  Thological  Sem’y,  Hopkins  Academy, 

Atlanta  University,  Ohio  University, 

Beleit  College,  Phillips  Academy, 

Blnokborn  University,  Princeton  'I  heolog.  Sem’y, 
Bowdoin  CoUege,  Bipon  CoUege, 

CarllBB  CoUege,  Sayre  Institute, 

Colby  University,  Smith  CoUege, 

Colorado  CoUege,  University  of  Chicago, 

Drury  CoUege,  Wilkesbarre  Academy,  etc. 


An*  made  only  in  the  above  quality,  aud  when- 
-r  the  above  Trade  Mark  is  exhibited  perfect 
I-,  .atldenee  can  be  felt  that  the  <iuality  of  goods 
i-  as  represented. 

If  dealers  liave  not  tills  make  of  goods  in 
tlieir  stock,  ask  tlieui  to  order  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  yon:  in  thi.s  w’ay  you  can  obtain 
wares  of  unquestioned  iniulity  and  of  the  latest 
designs. 

G011H.4M  M’F’G  COMPANY, 

SlLVEBSMlTHS, 

No.  37  Union  Squake. 

Fur  sale  by  .lewelers  thruughuut  the  U.  S. 


MAPLEWOOD  mSTITDTE, 

FOR  1  OUNG  LADIBS,  PITT8FIRLD,  Mas«. 
Long  aiKl  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction  and 
rare  beauty  of  location.  Address 

Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 


Rutgers  female  college,  under  its  present 
administration,  is  realising  its  former  prestige  and 
popularity,  ana  wili  open  for  the  reception  of  day  and 
b.jardlng  pupils,  in  its  new  and  elegantly  furnished  bund¬ 
ing,  58  West  56Ui  street.  Sept.  30th.  J^r  partioulars,  ad¬ 
dress  President  8.  D.  BDBCHABD,  D.D. 


appointments,  that  was  turned  over  to  them  liter¬ 
ally  “without  money  and  without  price.”  The 
bouse  is  a  strongly  built  frame  structure,  30x56 
feet,  with  centre  vestibule  and  tower,  recess  pul¬ 
pit,  and  two  rooms  in  the  rear,  one  for  pastor’s 
study,  and  the  otlier  for  ladies’  parlor  and  infant 
class.  It  is  furnished  with  patent  seats,  and  light¬ 
ed  wlUi  one  of  Bailey’s  Rcttectois.  The  entire 
expenditure,  including  furniture,  is  about  $2,500. 
Not  to  violate  a  time-honored  custom,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  up  an  impromptu  collection,  and  as 
there  was  a  slight  balance  on  some  of  the  fixtures 
and  furniture,  this  gave  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  finished  work  by 
contributing  over  $70.  Eev.  W.  E.  Kimball  is  the 
favored  pastor  of  this  church,  and  in  the  services  of 
dedication  he  was  assisted  by  the  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  by  Eev.  J.  W.  Little,  pastor  of  our 
church  at  Columbus.  L. 

Kkabnet. — At  the  communion  service  on  Aug. 
6th  eight  new  members  were  welcomed  into  fel¬ 
lowship.  A  band  of  earnest  workers  is  about  to 
be  organized  among  the  young  people,  to  look 
after  the  strangers  coming  into  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  aud  invito  them  to  church  and 
Sunday-school. 

DAKOTA. 

Gassblton. — The  new  and  elegant  Presbyterian 
church  at  Casselton,  North  Dakota,  was  dedicated 
Aug.  6tb,  with  impressive  services.  The  rooms  of 
the  tastily  finished  building  were  bountifully  and 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  their  fra¬ 
grance  added  a  delicious  charm  to  the  sweet  and 
pure  air  of  Dakota.  Eev.  N.  A.  Newell  of  Fargo 
preached  an  able  and  highly  appropriate  sermon. 
The  pastor  of  the  church,  Eev.  Prof.  £.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.  Rev.  John 
Irwin,  Presbyterial  Missionaiy  of  Red  River  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  present,  and  assisted  in  the  services. 
Altogether  it  was  a  ^y  of  joy  and  triumph  for  the 
once  little  church  of  Casselton.  Less  than  two 
years  since  Rev.  E.  J.  Thompson  began  his  labors 
with  this  church,  which  numbered  at  that  time  but 
seven  actual  members.  Bravely  have  pastor  and 
people  battled  against  difficulty  and  discourage¬ 
ments.  Last  Ootober,  strong  in  hope  and  faith, 
this  church  began  to  build  a  cliurch  home.  Slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  the  walls  have  risen,  the  building 
been  completed  aud  paid  for,  because  “  the  people 
bad  a  mind  to  work.”  The  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  gave  timely  and  generous  assistance,  and 
the  noble  ladies  of  the  First  Churcli  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Dr.  Webber’s),  liave  largely  aided  in  completing 
the  edifice.  Other  friends  have  kindly  assisted, 
till  on  this  vast  prairie,  in  the  beautiful  and  grow¬ 
ing  village  of  Ca^elton,  there  stands  a  temple  sa¬ 
cred  to  tiie  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of 
Christ.  The  building  is  of  gothic  style,  costing 
$4,000,  with  a  main  audience-room  seating  300  peo¬ 
ple,  aud  parlors  seating  100  more,  which  can  all  be 
thrown  into  one  room  when  desirable.  There  is 
no  debt  on  It,  because  the  Trustees  would  build  no 
faster  than  they  had  money  to  pay  for  building. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  the  church  now 
need— 9,  bell,  pulpit  furniture,  and  a  Bible  for  the 
desk.  We  trust  and  pray  that  the  Lord  will  put  It 
into  the  heart  of  some  generous  giver  to  think  of 
us.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  on  the  j 
first  Sabbath  evening.  It  was  a  deeply  solemn 
service.  Twenty-eight  persons  united  with  the 
■^kurch  at  this  Ume^^wenty  by  letter,  and  eight 
onpfofesBion — maSdng  the  membership  of  the 
church  over  ninety.  No  doubt  this  church  is  to 
become  hn  important  one  in  North  Dakota.  Cas¬ 
selton  Is  growing  veiy  rapidly.  Here  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  E^  River  have  located  their  college,  and 
the  work  on  this  enterprise  has  already  com¬ 
menced.  I 

REFORMED. 

Nyauk,  N.  Y. — The  Reformed  oliurch  of  Nyack 
showed  their  kind  appreciation  of  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Clark,  by  adding  $300  to  his 
salary  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  them. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

OswBoo  Falls,  N.  Y. — The  new  churcii  of  Os- 
w^o  FaUs  have  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Kinmouth  of  Seneca  Falls,  who  with  his  family 
has  removed  to  that  place. 

Sunday-school  Conobbssbs  were  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Chautauqua  on  Aug.  9tb,  wherein  the 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists  appear  to  have 
shown  the  most  enterprise,  tliough  several  otlier 
denominations,  including  the  Presbyterians,  made 
an  effort  to  respond  to  the  programme.  The  Con¬ 
gregationalists  met  in  the  Children’s  Temple,  aud 
Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  presided.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  John  B.  Gough,  Dr.  Goodell  of  St.  Louis, 
Anthony  Comstock  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
E.  Dunning  of  Boston.  A  pormauout  Chautauqua 
Congregational  organization  was  perfected,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Congregational  house  was 
provided  for. 

LUTHERAN. 

Candidates  fob  the  Ministby. — A  writer  in 
the  last  Lutlieran  Observer  complains  loudly  of 
the  paucity  of  the  ministerial  supply,  present  and 
prospective,  of  that  Church  :  The  recent  catalogue 
of  Hartwick  Seminary  .shows  tlnit  during  the  last 
year  there  have  been  eleven  young  men  in  that 
institution  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Besides 
tbeee,  there  are  two  candidates  from  this  State 
studying  at  Witteubeig,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania 
Collie,  making  a  total  of  14  for  the  109  congrega¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  Hartwick,  aud  the  Frankeau  Synods. 
This  number  of  candidates  is  said  to  be  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  It  would  take  at 
least  three  new  pastors  to  replenish  tlie  ranks  on 
account  of  failure  in  health,  superannuation  and 
death,  without  taking  into  account  the  need  of 
men  for  the  Foreign  Held  aud  for  the  vast  Home 
Mission  field  in  the  West.  The  course  of  study  at 
Hartwick  Seminary  embraces  seven  years ;  and  in 
order  to  graduate  three  pastors  a  year,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  twenty-one  candidates  there 
constantly.  The  congregations  of  the  three  Syn¬ 
ods  do  not  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  luintotty  lull  on 
their  territory.  We  know  of  a  congregation  17’i 
years  0i4  which  has  not  as  yet  produced  a  candi- 
Ire  bUf  mlni4«n  hringing  the  subject  of 
the  ministry  to  the  attention  of  the  young  men  of 
their  congregations  as  they  should  ?  It  will  be 
necessary  to  got  men  from  OtbW  .states  to  fill  ’Ja- 
canoies  ^eady  exist  ing.  Aud  yet  Ihey  iffijiuot  be 
spared  from  other  localities.  bftvc  in  this 
country  only  3,307  pastors  bo  6,851  congre¬ 
gations.  From  this  3,307,  a  large  deduction  is  to 
be  made  of  men  who  are  superannuated,  sick,  enga¬ 
ged  In  secular  business,  and  in  teaching.  We  need 
at  least  1,000  more  ministers  than  we  have.  The 
Lutheiau  Church  Is  outstripping  all  others  in  its 
Eatio  of  Increase  by  immigration,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  call  for  ministers  will  soon  wax  loud  and 
louder. 

EPISCOPAL. 

AUSany.  —  A  late  member  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  New  York,  has  given  a  fund  yielding  $5000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dean  of  All 
Saints’  CathedraKin  Albany,  and  $1,000  to  the 
erection  of  a  sultw^  stall,  like  the  dean’s  stall  in 
English  cethedrals.^By  this  bequest  the  Dean  of 
Albany  will  receive  a  year  and  a  house. 

Canon  Fbehantlb. — Tiie  Christian  World  of 
London,  July  27,  gives  these  particulars:  “The 


DELAWARE  ACADEMY. 


Bkacu~Abbi80N— At  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  on  August  lOtb, 
1882,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  and  Rev.  William  Laurie 
officiating,  Rev.  Sylvestee  Woodbbidoe  Beach,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Twelfth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  to  Eleanob  T.  .4BBI80N,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  H.  Arblson. 


Affords  superior  advantages  (or  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough  preparation  (or  College, 
Teaching,  or  Bueinese.  Special  advantagee  in  Modern 
Languages  and  Music.  Two  pleasant  boarding  halls,  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds,  healthy  location,  expenses  moderate. 
Opens  August  29, 1882.  For  catalogue,  address  the  prluol- 
pal,  JAMES  O.  GRIFFIN,  Delhi,  N.  T. 


Blair  presbyterial  academy  win  ro-opaa 
on  Tuesday,  September  6tb.  Pupils  prepared  by  care- 
(ul  and  thorough  Instruction  tor  College  or  (or  Business. 
Advanced  studies  (or  young  ladles — Music,  French,  Ger¬ 
man.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  beautllul,  the  home 
comlortable,  the  chargee  moderate.  Special  terms  tot 
ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 

Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


Hawes— fu  Uaklield,  N.  Y.,  on  August  8d,  1882,  Mrs. 
Clabissa  Hawes,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  was  liorn  in  1800,  in  Ri^,  N.  Y.,  at 
which  place  she  lfve<l  until  her  marriage,  when  for  a 
short  time  she  resided  in  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y. 
She  removed  to  Oakfleld  in  1830,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  nine  members  who  organized  the  Proslwterlau 
church  in  this  place,  and  the  last  survivor.  For  the 
last  few  years  she  has  been  waiting  at  the  brink  of  the 
river  for  the  call  to  come  over,  'rhe  summons  came 
without  a  note  of  warning ;  even  liefore  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  knew  it  she  had  touched  the  other  shore.  When 
the  friends  and  neighbors  wore  informed  of  her  deatli, 
one  after  another  were  heard  to  say  “  How  we  shall 
miss  her”;  “  Mrs.  Hawes  was  a  good  woman.”  What 
higher  encomium  could  be  pronounced  ujion  one  ?  Fifty- 
two  years  she  has  lived  In  this  village,  witnessing  in 
her  every  day  life  that  she  was  a  devout  and  humble 
Christian.  8he  has  been  a  subscriber  for  The  Evange¬ 
list.  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Since  her  eye-sight 
failed,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  her  son,  Mr.  B.  P. 
Hawes,  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
with  her,  to  read  from  its  columns,  to  which  she  always 
listened  with  appreciiitive  interest.  Amid  the  infirm¬ 
ities  of  declining  years,  she  found  her  solace  in  the 
Bible  and  prayer.  She  departed  full  of  days,  Injloved 
and  lamented. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


.Vay  .Ivail  Themselves  of  the 

VERY  LOW  PRICES 


Thoroachly  funiislied  (or  giving  a  Ruperior  ednea- 
tion  in  (uB  OolUge  Ctfurw  gf  Study,  and  in  Mutic  and  Art 
Ra  chargee  are  nnnanally  moderate.  Heated  l^Meam 
and  (nrniahed  with  an  elevator.  Addteea 

Bxv.  L  W.  COWLES,  D.  D..  Free.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


UOBMAL  SCHOOL,  Potedam,  N.  Y.  Trains  teachers. 
Y  Tuition  and  books  (ree.  Bailroad  (are  to  Potsdam 
ee.  Living  cheap.  For  circulars,  address  the  Principal. 


At  which  we  are  now  disposing;  of  the  residue 
of  our  stock  of 


OTOBENVILLE  (O.)  female  seminary.  BeautKul  and 
O  health(ul  situation  on  the  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  63  years  o(  successful  experience.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  $173.  Tuition  $20  to  $36. 
Ono-(ourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  (or  a  catv 
logue.  Rev.  A.  M.  BEID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


HARPER’S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


Western  Female  Seminary 

OXFORD,  Ohio.  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6, 1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  (or  catalogue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


Carpets,  Etc 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE 


FOR  8KPTEMBFR 


Notfets 


NRVTBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A  select  Boarding  School  (or  26  Boys.  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  For  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  SIOLAR,  M.A.  (YiUe. 


CONTAINS : 

A  Sunday  Morning  in  the  South  of  England. 

A  (nil-page  (rontisplece,  (rom  a  picture  by  Alfbed  Pab- 

SONS. 


UNION  THEOIOUICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  20th,  1882. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
Room,  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  o(  same  day. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  on  ’Thursday, 
Sept.  2l8t,  at  3  P.  M.,  lu  the  S<jmlii8ry  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Oeo. 
L.  Prentiss,  D.D. 

New  York,  August  7th,  1882. 


For  a  brief  period 


AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKR,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  b<>au- 
tltul  and  bealth(ul.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1883.  Send 
(or  catalogue.  E.  8.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


A  Summer  at  York. 

By  Sabah  D.  Clabk.  a  (tualnt  description  o(  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  Summer  resorts  in  Maine. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMHIART 

WILL  begin  Its  48th  year  Sept.  7.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction.  Bost  o( 
home  Influences.  Send  (or  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  ITinclpal,  Norton,  Hass. 


“  The  Weibertreue.” 

By  Elibe  Allen.  An  Interesting  sketch  oi  Welusberg, 
Suabls.  With  nine  illustrations  prepared  by  Herr  B. 
SCHLE8INOEB  o(  Stuttgart. 


AUBURN  THEOLOaiCAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  6, 1882.  For  catalogues  or  other 
ln(ormatlon,  address 

WILLIS  3.  BEECHEB,  Clerk  ol  Faculty. 

_ Auburn,  N.  Y. 


$0^46  FORT  EDWARD  COLLRGIATE  IN8TI- 
qiMwXf*  TUTE. — Sept  11.  New  and  superb  brick  build¬ 
ings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  (or  ladles  and  gentlemen  in 
the  State.  Yearly  stndenis  pre(erred. 

JOSEPH  E.  KINO,  D.D.,  Port  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


The  Visit  of  the  Vikings. 

part  o(  Col.  Hiooinhon’8  American  History. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  begin  September  2l8t  (the  third 
Thursday,  instead  o(  first  Thursday  a.s  hereto(ore),  when 
entering  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The 
Introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat 
on  Friday,  the  22d,  at  the  same  hour.  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Seminary  may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to  Rev.  James 
C  Moffat,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  any  o(  the  Prolessors. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  .August  4tli,  1882. 


SAVE  YOUR  PLATED  WARE  WITH 


In  Surrey. 

The  first  o(  two  papers  by  Mrs.  .Lillie. 
Alfred  P.vbsons  and  E.  A.  abbey. 


THE  UHIVERSITT  OF  WOOSTER. 

Open  to  either  sex.  Nearly  600  in  attendance.  Largs 
endowment.  Collegiate  department  (ally  equipped.  Stand¬ 
ard  o(  study  ranks  with  the  first.  Modern  languages  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  Musical  Department  newly  organised. 
Preparatory  Department,  conducted  by  permanent  teach¬ 
ers,  embraces  all  primary  studies.  Religious  influeneee 
predominate.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid  given  where  need¬ 
ed.  A  thorough  education  at  small  expense.  Send  (or 
catalogue  betore  going  elsewhere.  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  13th.  Address 

Bev.  A  A.  B.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 


Illustrated  by 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  ot  September.  Four 
protessors.  Course  ol  study  thorough.  Furnished  rooms 
and  living  cheap.  Tuition,  library  and  text  books  (ree. 
Students  needing  assistance  aided.  Address 

Kev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Spanish  Vistas. 

The  filth  and  concluding  paper,  by  Oeoboe  P.  Latbbof, 
describing  the  “  Mediterranean  Ports  and  Gardens,” 
(rom  Malaga  to  Barcelona. 


Illustrated  by  Beinbabt. 


Mieotions  Of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

IN  P.  Whiffle. 


WHICH 


Vassar  College, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINART 

AT  ALLRGHKNY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  .6111  of  September. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course.  Lectures  on  Elocution  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Sept.  18tli.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Prof.  8.  -1.  WILSON,  31C  Bldge  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


- , -  A  complete  college  course  lor 

women,  with  Schools  o(  Painting  and  Music,  and  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S,  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D,,  President. 


but  is  the  Quickest,  Most  Effective  Polisher  in  use  (or  Nickel, 
Silver  and  Plated  Ware,  Plate  Glass  and  Show  Cases. 
Beware  of  Imitations  and  articles  represented 
as  identical  with  It  or  as  good  I 


The  Mississippi  River  Problem. 

By  DAVID  A.  OrBTIB. 


Brooklyn. 

Sunday-school  Missionary  Work  in  Tennes¬ 
see.— The  Sunday-school  Union’s  veteran  mission¬ 
ary,  Rev.  Isaac  Emery,  reports  thus:  “Since  I 
wrote  my  last  monthly  letter,  I  have  travelled 
over  a  thousand  miles,  organized  fifteen  schools, 
visited  and  aided  twenty  others,  attended  several 
Sunday-school  Conventions,  and  ‘made’  several 
towns  in  the  mountains,  mostly  on  foot.  In  the 
gorges  and  ‘  coves  ’  of  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
along  the  Doe  river,  I  found  scores  of  families 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Sunday-school.  Two 
schools  that  I  had  helped  were  broken  up  by  the 
burning  of  their  houses  by  the  ‘  whiskey  ring.’  I 
encouraged  them  to  build  again.  Tliat  I  might 
have  the  better  survey  of  my  field,  I  climbed  old 
Roane  (6,391  feet  above  the  sea),  by  a  walk  of  ten 
miles,  and  was  well  repaid.  After  sleeping  above 
the  clouds,  I  brofikfasted  in  a  family  where  were 
ten  children,  all  living  in  one  small  room !  The 
next  Sunday  I  started  a  good  school  in  Lost  Cove, 
and  another  in  Happy  Valley.  Another  cove  was 
visited  after  breakfa.stiug  at  five  o’clock,  and  rid¬ 
ing  twenty-five  miles  without  dinner.  At  length  I 
reached  the  extreme  family  in  the  Cove.  Two 
sons  have  just  come  out  of  the  Penitentiary,  but 
the  father,  a  cliurch  member,  ‘  had  no  use  for  a 
Sunday-school  ’ !  But  I  visited  every  family,  aud 
the  next  Sunday  I  had  a  large  congregation,  and 
organized  a  school,  and  then  anotlier  after  a  walk 
of  seven  miles,  and  then,  after  all,  I  preached  at 
night.” 

Hebrew  Christian  Work.— Allow  me  to  say 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  very  oncom'aging 
features  relative  to  this  work.  Having  just  re- 
1  turned  from  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Boston,  aud  Port¬ 
land,  I  had  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  blessed 
Gtospel  of  our  Ixird  Jesus  Clirist  to  a  number  of 
Israelites  in  each  of  those  places;  and  although 
prejudice  and  infidelity  prevail,  still  the  Word  of 
God  w’ill  certainly  find  Ite  way  into  the  hearts  of 
some.  And  now,  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Lord 
has  sent  us  a  helper — a  young  Jew,  who  Is  saving¬ 
ly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  our  people.  He  is  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  speaks  English,  German,  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  I  have  engaged  him,  having  faith  in  God 
that  He  will  send  me  means  for  bis  support  and 
the  carrying  on  of  this  work.  We  earnestly  ask 
the  prayers  of  all  who  are  interested  in  God’s  an¬ 
cient  people,  that  rich  blessings  may  attend  our 
labors.  Jacob  freshman, 

26  Beventh  Street,  New  York  City. 


RIVER  VIEW  ACADEMY, 

FOUGHKKFPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  S.  Military  Department.  A  thorougb-going,  wide¬ 
awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military  DilU, 
aud  Recreatiou  lu  due  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 
o(  College  Requisitions,  seat  on  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.H.,  Principal . 


Shandon  Bells. 

The  fifth  part  of  William  Black’s  new  novel, 
I  rated  by  William  Small. 


TEACHER'S  LIBRARY. 


Ulus- 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

will  open  on  Thursday  A.  .\I.,  Sept.  14.  The  entire 
Faculty — Dr.  DeWltt  Included— will  be  present.  Opening 
address  Thursday  evening.  Ample  provision  made  (or  all 
worthy  applicants.  Catalogues  (uruisbed  on  application. 

K.  D.  MORRIS,  Chairman. 


.\iuo  b.)Oks,  including  Bible  Ok'tioimry,  C.>uiiueu- 
ii*ry  on  Murk,  Coinpendiuin  of  'IVuehliig,  etc.; 
I  ■  .ks  uortb  73e.  to  41.50  caeli.  I’riee  luc.  each: 
..  jole  nine,  sue.  DAVID  C.  COOK,  IG  Adums  St., 
Chicago. 


Short  Stories. 

A  DOCTOR  SPOILED.  By  Baknet  PhILLifs. 
LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THE  WAY.  By  ELI! 
STODDABD. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Re-opens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  13th.  Addreae 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


Poems 

By  Hialmab  H.  Buyeskn  and  Philif  Bovkkb  Mabstom. 


The  Presbytery  of  Cheiniiiig:  will  meet  in  Bock 
Stream  on  Monday,  Sept.  18tli,  at  7  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR.  Stated  Clerk. 

’The  Presbytery  of  Aloiiroe  will  meet  lu  Deerfield  on 
Tuesday,  Sept,  5th,  at  7',  P.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ul'  Biughaniton  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th, 
at  7.)  P.  M.  Arraugements  have  been  made  tor  holding  a 
Presbyterial  Sunday  School  Institute  under  the  lead  ot 
Bev.  J.  L.  Worden,  to  begin  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  20th, 
aud  continue  till  Friday,  the  ‘i2d. 

ISAAC  O.  OGDEN,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  I'resbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Delhi,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7:  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  In  Central  City,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7}  P.  M. 

GEO.  T.  CRI88MAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  PreshyttTy  of  Syraense  will  hold  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  August  21st,  1882,  to  consider  and  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  changing  ot  the  time  (or  the  next  regular 
meeting  (rom  the  IStli  to  the  iltli  proximo. 

JNO.  C,  HILL,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7)  P.  H. 

EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Ita  8eml-annttal 
meeting  In  Sodus,  N.  T.,  on  Monday,  Sept  11,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  in  Paw¬ 
nee  City,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  5th,  at  7‘  P.  M. 

ALLEN  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


'1LAVRRACK  (New  York)  COLLRGR  and  HUDSON 
,  '  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  three  miles  (rom  Hudson  City. 
Fits  boys  thoroughly  for  College  and  Business. 

College  course  (or  girls.  Art  and  Music,  specialties. 
Seventeen  Instructors;  Eleven  Departments. 

«230  PER  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK.  Ph.D.,  President. 


Lake  Forest  Univer3lty. 

COLLEGE— Three  courses.  Training  thoroughT’^and 
comprebeuslve,  under  profeesors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  (or  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  (or  yourselvee. 

ACADEMY— Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  best 
training  (or  college  and  buslnees. 

FERRY  HALL — Seminary  (or  ladiee  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  lu  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  13, 1883.  Apply  to 

PREST.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


Editor’s  Easy  Chair  ; 

Webster’s  Fryeburg  Oration,  1803.  —  Sanborn's  Life  of 
Thoreau.— Oood-natured  Americans.- Personal  Denun¬ 
ciation. 


SEW  rORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE, 

Oil  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Pro.spectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-elgbtb  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19tli,  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHABLIER,  Director. 


Eilitor’a  Literary  Record  s 


Editor’s  Historical  Record 


PENNSYLVANU  MEITABT  AGABEMT, 

CIHESTEIt.  Zlst  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
)  Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English,  Collegiate,  Chemical,  Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Prest. 


Editor’s  Drawer. 

The  Bells  of  Shandou.”— Bow  to  Furnish  a  Home  (j.  U. 
WILLIAMS).— The  Donation  Party  o(  Deadmule  Fiat  (O. 
T.  Lanioam).- Essex  County  (Massachusetts)  Humors 
(D.  W.  Moulton). — Mie understandings  (C.  C.  Cabboll). 
-The  Taxes.— A  Non-wsthetlc  Fish  Peddler.— Kentucky 
Philosophy  (HABBISON  BOBEBTSON).- Anecdotes. 


rnHE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA,  Scran- 
J.  ton.  Pa.  Fits  boys  (or  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Addrees 

Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 


OME  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS.  Eighteenth  year. 
.  Pleasant,  thobouoh,  safe.  Sixteen  boarders. 

Rev.  W.  M.  WEILS,  Prin.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Bettie  Stuart  Institute. 

Springdleld,  III. 

A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  fur  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  will  commence  its  15tb  Annual  Session  Sept.  13. 
The  English  and  Classical  courses  are  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  Modern  Languages  practically  taught,  tlerman 
fret.  The  best  Instruction  given  in  Music,  Painting  lu  Oil, 
Water  Colors,  aud  on  China,  and  In  Elocution.  For  cats, 
logues  Apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Prlnciiial, 


UnilRUTnUi  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
nUUUn  I  Un  Advantagee  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 
catalogue,  address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


HAHPEIi’.S  PEBIODIUALS. 


Peekskill  (N.  V.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  O.  J.  WBIOHT,  A.U.,  Principal. 


Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY .  * 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  *  W 

The  THREE  above  publications . 10  OO 

Any  TWO  above  named. . . 7  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. ...  . .  1  50 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  1 

j  . .  5  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  ) 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY,  One  Year 
(63  Numbers) . 10  00 

imdbx  to  Habpxb’s  Magazine,  VoIb.  i.  to  LX.  8vo, 

Cloth . * 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  St.nles 
or  Canada. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N,  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT.  Principal. 


ELIZABETH  IJJSTITtTE, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

School  (or  Voung  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars, 
address  MISSES  READ  k  HIOOIN8. 


For  Vouiig  Men  and  Buys. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  (or  Col¬ 
lege  and  Business.  Opens  September  7th.  For  full  infer 
matlon,  address  Rev.  I8.AAC  O.  BEST,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


KotCres 


TXriLLISTlNE  HALL, 

W  Nyack-oii'Uudsou. 

Home  life,  with  superior  etlucailonal  advantages,  (or 
Young  Ladles.  Number  of  students  limited.  Ample 
grounds,  with  fine  river  (rent.  Lectures  upou  Art  and 
Foreign  Travel,  with  unusual  facilities  in  the  Languages. 
F'  >r  eirculars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  aud  J.  KEAIPSHaLL. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE 


Fall  term  begins  Sept.  Tth.  Prizes  awarded  (or  the  beet 
entrance  examinations,  and  for  subsequent  high  scholar¬ 
ship.  Two  courses  of  study  In  College  and  Preparatory 
Department.  A  number  of  e<'liolar.-htpB  (or  desyrvlnc 
students,  i>arlicularly  the  sous  of  clergymen.  Expense* 
moderate.  Address 

I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Bearding  School  tor  Buys.  Opens  'f  uesday.  Sept.  13tb. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

A  looent  Dunkirk  papdi'  JtoiaUls  an  unusual 
event.  We  refer  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Stillman  anti 
wife.  It  appears  that  the  venerab  le  parties  made 
such  preparations  as  they  could  conveniently  to 
welcome  all  their  friends  who  might  be  tlisposed 
to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  house  was 
profusely  decorated  with  llowei-s  and  wreaths, 
kindly  furnished  by  friends  and  neighbors  who 
had  a  surplus  of  such  materials.  The  aged  par¬ 
ties,  aiTayed  in  their  bridal  rebes,  sat  in  state, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  guests.  .\.t  ten  A.  M.  the 
door  bell  announced  the  approacli  of  the  firet 
caller,  who  in  a  fitting  manner  expressed  lier  con¬ 
gratulations  at  lieing  permitttHl  to  meet  on  such 
an  occasion  and  under  such  cinnitustances  friends 
she  had  known  and  respected  as  neighbors  ever 
since  they  sttirted  together  in  life’s  journey.  The 
ceremony  of  meeting  and  liaudshaking  continued 
at  intervals  until  9 : 30  o’clock  P.  M.,  wlien  the 
last  visitor  departed,  and  the  olil  people  at  their 
accustomed  hour  were  permitted  to  retire  for  tiie 
night,  grateful  for  the  evidence  furnished  that 
they  were  not  friendless  if  tliey  were  old.  Tiie 
bride  especially  was  gratified  in  looking  over 
many  little  keepsakes  left  behind  by  her  visitors, 
and  a  replenished  purse  of  mint  droj>s  which  will 
supply  anything  that  was  lacking. 

Of  the  family  we  are  permitted  to  say  that  three 
of  their  four  children  were  on  band  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  who  prepared  a  bountiful  faml'y  supper,  and 
partook  of  it  with  grateful  hearts.  Of  this  we  are 
permitted  to  specify  only  a  mammoth  bridal  loaf 
of  marbled  cake,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
table,  and  which  was  surroundetl  with  a  wreath  of  TRin. 


OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Yoiinic  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Coun.  Address 

Miss  EMILY  NELSON. 


Un  tilt-  Ml.  Holyoke  Plan. 

Fainesvllle,  O.  Twenty-foni  th  Year  opens  Kept. 
7th,  1883.  Course  ot  study  recently  extended.  Bnildlna' 
enlarged  and  return ishod  ;  Hydraulic  passenger  ele¬ 
vator.  Board  ami  Tuition,  $176  per  Year.  For  illus 
trate<l  Circular  or  Catalogue,  address 

MISS  EV.ANS,  Principal. 


HABFBB‘8  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY ;  a  weekly  pub- 
Uoation,  containing  works  ol  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
FictloB,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  ranging  (rom  10  to  36  cents 
per  number.  Full  list  o(  Harper' t  /YtmkUn  Sqmre  Library 
will  he  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  J :  .tXPKB 
h  Bbothbbb.  8ub*crlptlon  Price,  per  Tear,  of  63  Num¬ 
bers,  $10. 


Among  the  Highlands — 300  feet  above  the  river. 
Pupils  fittetl  (or  any  class  In  College.  Freucb  and  German 
spoken.  Especial  advantages  In  Natural  Sciences  aud  Art. 
Careful  personal  attention.  Reference  by  permission  to 
the  Editor  of  THE  EVANOEU8T. 

Rev.  ALFRED  C.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

The  39th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  ’Ilth,  1882. 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Bev.  Oeo.  Gannett 
Principal,  09  Chester  l^uare,  Boston,  Moss. 


gg-  HARPER’S  CA’TALOOUE,  comprislug  the  titles  ot 
between  three  and  (our  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 


Gk.wville  military  academy. 

North  Granville,  N.  Y. 
Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  begins  Sept.  13th.  Send 
(or  Catalogue. 

EMERSON  O.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.V.,  Principal. 


YE  SEMINARY,  BYE,  NEW  YORK.  For 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Ul 


ticulars,  address 


Absolutely  Pure 


Ossining  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses. 

KING  SING-ON-HUDKON. 

Location  delightful  and  healtby,  buildings  home-llke. 
Refined  Christian  Influences.  Thorough  ooursee  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  German.  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  Instruction 
In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  experiments 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate. 
Opens  Sept.  14tb.  Send  (or  catalogue. 

Bev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


HARPER  &  BROS.,  Franklin  Square,  X.  Y' 


raiEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 

Jl.  Saratoga  Spriugs,  N.Y. 

Twenty-eighth  year  begins  September  13.  Send  tor  year 
book.  CHAS.  F.  DOWD,  A.U.,  President. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Md 
Mfytn  coat.  Royal  Baking  powdeb  Co.,  loe  Wall  St.,  N.Y, 


MRS.  KYLVANUS  REED’S 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  63d  Street,  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  3.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primary  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  IlmlM.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  in  Music  and  all  Departments. 


^tutirvtfsrmentict 


Archbishop  of  Oajiterbary  has  appointod  the  Hon. 
and  Bev.  William  Henry  Fremantle,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  8t.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-equare,  St.  Marylobone, 
to  the  Canonry  "ieeidentiary  in  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  vacant  by^  -he  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Crai-. 
gie  Robertaon  M.A.  Mr.  Fremantle  resigns  hin 
Marylebone  Hetory,  to  which  ho  was  appointed 
by  the  lute  F<jrl  Russell  in  1865.  Mr.  Fremantle 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balilol ;  obtained  a  first 
class  in  claaaics  in  1653,  gained  the  English  Prize 
Essay  In  the  following  year,  and  was  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  from  1865  to  1863.  His  sympathies  are 
with  Broad  Church  views.  The  new  Canon  was 
'Meet  Preachw  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1878-80,  and  has  this  year  been  appointod  Bramp¬ 
ton  Lecturer.  He  has  been  an  Examining  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  1M2. 
Mr.  Fremantle  hi  the  second  son  of  Lord  Cottesloe, 
and  was  born  in  1831.  The  Canonry  is  worth 
in,000a  year  with  «  reeidenoe.” 


(or  both  sexes  at  Obeblin  COLLBOB, 
I  Oberlin.Ohlo.  Classes  In  all  acod- 


Carpets,  Bugs,  and 
Floor  Cloths. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

1#EWiFYORK.»: 


-  Classes  In  all  acad- 

I  lllll■^llllll  eu>y  and  college  studies.  Instrnc- 
bllUUUlIVll  tion  the  best;  expenses  the  lowest. 
Good  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums,  qto  saloons 
lu  town.  Over  1800  students  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1883,  April  4,  Sept.  13.  Circulars  sent  (ree  by 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Under 
the  College  management  Full  corps  of  first  class  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  ■■ 

Organ,  Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  |||l#>|8|m 
or  private  lessons  as  preferred.  Address  |l|ll■il|l|| 


lARK  INSTITUTE,  Rye,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HEN  BY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 


PARENTS  SEEKING  SCHOOLS  (or  their  CHILDBEM 
will  find  proepectusee  of  the  best  In  PINCKNEY’S 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GUIDE,  a  handnomely 
Illustrated  volume,  deelgned  to  assist  parents  In  selecting 
schools.  At  office,  FREE;  by  mail,  6c.  poetage.  Special 
catalogues  and  Information  ooncernlng  schools,  freely  giv¬ 
en  to  parents  and  guardians.  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  PINCKNEY’S  AGENCY  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND 
TEACHERS  [Domestic  Bnlldlng,  Broadway  and  14th  Street, 
Hew  York. 


Ill/crnoic  /hi  V  i  Da.  Wabbjno’b  Boabdino  Bchooi,.  E.  J. 

IkuewYiom*’  “  before  quraon  was  under 

g^We^ra^^unoestudle!nnMhool  ■■■■ 

uBderyoarlnstruetion  would  bea  real  IVIIk _ _ 

BusiNnss,  or  Oolunb.  Special  attention  to  tbs  oommoii 
Send  for  dfculais  with  lalpimatun  and  istevsnesa. 


B.  J.  Lossing,  the  hi*. 
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loplls  the  value  of  your  training  H 
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n  r  IDO  CONCOBDANCE. 
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THE  CWrePMni  WX  KEEP. 

Th*  oUldno  kept  ooaing,  one  by  one, 

Till  the  boys  were  fire  and  the  girls  were  three, 
And  the  big  brown  boose  was  alire  with  ton 
From  the  basement  floor  to  the  old  roof  tree ; 

Like  gardm  flowers  the  little  ones  grew, 

Nortared  and  trained  with  the  tenderest  care ; 
Warmed  by  lore’s  sunshine,  bathed  in  its  dew. 

They  bloomed  into  beauty,  like  roses  rare. 

Bat  one  of  the  boys  grew  weary  one  day. 

And  leaning  his  head  on  his  mother's  breast, 

He  said  **  I  am  tired  and  cannot  play ; 

Let  me  sit  awhile  on  yoor  knee  and  rest.” 

She  cradled  him  close  in  her  fond  embrace, 

She  bushed  him  to  sleep  with  her  sweeteet  song. 
And  rapturous  lore  still  lighted  his  face 
When  his  spirit  had  Joined  the  heavenly  throng. 

Then  the  ddeet  girl,  with  her  thou^tful  eyes. 

Who  stood  “  wnere  the  brook  and  the  river  meet,” 
Stole  softly  away  into  Paradise 
Ere  “  the  river  ”  had  reached  her  slender  feet. 
While  the  father’s  eyes  on  the  graves  are  bent. 

The  mother  lookM  upward  beyond  the  skies ; 

“  Our  treasures,”  she  whispered,  **  were  only  lent. 
Our  darlings  were  ang^  in  earth’s  disguise.’' 

.  The  years  flew  by,  and  the  children  began 
With  lon^g  to  think  of  the  world  outside ; 

And  as  each,  in  his  turn,  became  a  man. 

The  boys  proudly  went  from  the  father’s  side 
The  girls  were  women  so  gentle  and  fair. 

That  lovers  were  speedy  to  woe'and  win ; 

And,  with  orange  blossoms  in  braided  hair. 

The  old  home  was  left,  new  homes  begin. 

SOjOne  by  one,  the  children  have  gone— 

The  boys  were  live  and  the  girls  were  three ; 

And  the  big  brown  house  is  gloomy  and  lone. 

With  but  two  old  folks  for  its  company. 

They  talk  to  each  other  about  the  past. 

As  they  sit  together  at  eventide. 

And  sav  “All  the  children  we  keep  at  last 
Are  tne  boy  and  girl  who  in  uhMbood  died.” 


SOUTH-SEA  MISSIONS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of 
Captain  Turpie,  now  commander  of  the  good 
missionary  ship  “  John  Williams,”  delivered  at 
the  last  anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  will  be  read  with  interest  It  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  South  Seas  : 

It  is  twenty-six  years  ago  now  since  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  first  officer  of  what  I  may 
call  the  Na  1  “  John  Williams  ” ;  it  is  only 
about  three  months  since  I  left  the  deck  of  the 
No.  3  “John  Williams,”  and  I  hope  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  again  put  my  foot  on  her  decks. 

Four  thousand  miles  eastward  of  Sydney  in 
Australia,  is  the  southeastern-most  island  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary  Society — 
Bapa,  or  Para.  The  “John  Williams”  sails 
annually  on  her  voyages,  returning  to  Sydney 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  refit  and  to  replenish 
her  stores,  both  for  the  stations  and  the  ship 
herself.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  in  Sydney, 
whose  time  means  money,  freely  give  their 
best  energies  to  the  direction  of  the  ship,  so 
that  they  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  in  the  least  possible  time  out  of  her,  and 
their  sole  endeavor  is  to  keep  the  ship  going 
in  what  is  her  proper  work.  Sailing  from  Syd¬ 
ney,  usually  in  the  month  of  March,  we  go 
away  about  four  thousand  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward  to  Tahiti,  and  there  take  on  board  one  of 
the  European  missionaries,  or  if  it  is  not  his 
turn,  go  down  to  the  Leeward  Islands  of  the 
same  group,  and  take  on  board  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  visit  what  are  termed  the  out-sta¬ 
tions,  the  Austral  group.  You  will  understand 
that  the  various  islands  where  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken  are  divided  into  districts,  and 
under  the  management  of  what  are  called  dis¬ 
trict  committees.  Thirty-eight  of  the  fifty-two 
island  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  are  under  the  care  of  native  preachers, 
who  are  visited  annually  by  a  European  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  is  resident  in  the  group  forming 
the  district  We  go  out  with  him  to  the  Aus¬ 
tral  group,  taking  witli  us  from  Sydney  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  missionary  stations  as  well  as 
supplies  for  the  native  teachers.  On  arriving 
there,  the  ship  lies  off  and  on,  for  there  is  no 
anchorage  at  those  islands,  and  the  ship’s  boat 
takes  the  missionary  on  shore,  who  occupies 
his  time  while  there  in  examining  both  day 
and  Sabbath  schools,  advising  the  teacher, 
hearing  his  report,  and  generafiy  superintend¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  work.  Meanwhile  the 
ship’s  crew  are  employed  in  landing  stores  for 
the  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  keeping  up 
a  communication  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore. 

THK  ISLANDS  OJf  THE  ACSTBAL  OBOUP 

were  the  first  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  progress 
made  in  that  gfroup  is  something  remarkable. 
Instead  of  being  native  savages,  and  offering 
human  sacrifices  in  heathen  temples,  they  are 
to-day  building  their  own  ships,  sailii^  them, 
navigating  them,  importing  cotton,  and  ex¬ 
porting  the  products  of  their  own  island  in 
their  own  ships,  manned  by  their  own  men, 
and  commanded  by  their  own  captains,  to  the 
neighboring  islands ;  they  have  got  so  far  as 
to  set  aside  the  old  chapels  that  were  built  in 
the  early  days,  and  have  chartered  vessels  to 
proceed  to  ^n  Francisco,  and  bring  chapels, 
paying  for  them  before  they  are  opened. 

Last  March  twelve  montlto,  the  day  we  were 
leaving  Sydney  wharves  to  proceed  on  our 
twelve  months’  voyage,  a  tel^am  from  Cook- 
town  announced  the  death  of  twelve  native 
teachers  at  New  Guinea  by  massacre.  Eight 
of  them  I  had  taken  there  myself.  It  was  my 
lot  to  proceed  that  same  day  with  only  the  tel¬ 
egram,  not  particulars,  to  the  island  from 
whence  they  came,  and  with  Mr.  Green  I  land¬ 
ed  on  some  of  the  islands  to  which  some  of 
them  belonged.  I  told  our  sad,  sad  story  of 
the  death  of  two  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
This  was  in  the  island  of  Bimatara,  in  the  Aus- 
trai  group.  And  what  do  you  think  the  reply 
was  in  an  open-air  meeting  ?  We  have  May 
meetings  there  as  well  as  here,  though  they 
are  sometimes  held  in  August.  They  are  held 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer.  At  that  meeting,  when  they  were 
told  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  one  fine 
young  fellow,  as  the  speaker  of  the  sentiments 
of  all,  stood  up  and  said  “  They  could  not  have 
fallen  in  a  nobler  cause,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  fill  their  places.”  I  must  tell  you 
here,  that  after  visiting  the  different  out-sta¬ 
tions,  we  have  to  return  to  the  principal  sta¬ 
tion  with  the  visiting  deputation  for  the  year. 
It  means  work  for  the  “John  Williams,”  for 
the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  eastward  al¬ 
most  continually  in  the  Pacific,  and  sometimes 
we  find  that  the  island  is  direct  eastward,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  “  thrashing,” 
as  we  call  it,  and  it  means  wear  and  tear,  but 
no  more  suitable,  faithfully  built  vessel  ever 
fioated  than  the  “John  Williams.”  It  takes 
time,  however,  to  beat  agaidst  a  wind  700  or 
300  miles — from  fourteen  to  fifteen  days.  From 
there  we  go  on  to 

THE  HARVEY  OBOUF, 

and  there  I  had  to  tell  the  same  story  of  the 
death  of  their  friends  in  New  Guinea.  The  re¬ 
ply  was  even  more  spontaneous  than  that  at 
Bimatara,  that  their  only  duty  was  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  and  “  Here  am 
I :  aend  me,”  resounded  through  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  Baratonga,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  GilL  These  men  were  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  lay  before  them.  Some  people 
think  they  were,  but  they  knew  as  well,  and 
better  than  we  did,  the  dangers  that  lay  before 
them,  yet  they  volunteered  to  go.  And  they 
did  not  do  so  to  make  a  iiving  of  it ;  they  did 
not  go  because  they  had  no  landed  property  at 
home,  for  they  left  their  iand  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to  New  Guinea,  and  if  you  ask 
them  why  they  are  so  earnest  in  this  work, 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  know  by  experience 
what  bleBsings  they  have  received  through  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard 
to  the  Scarcity  of  workers  from  Christianized 
lands,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  overlooked, 
and  tbat*i8  this :  none  of  us  here  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  what  it  is  to  live  without  the  Bible, 
apart  from  all  the  Christian  institutions  with 
which  our  land  is  blessed,  being  ieft  to  our¬ 
selves  to  work  all  Iniquity  with  greediness.  If 
we  could  realize  the  fact  ourselves,  and  the  es¬ 
cape  from  it  which  some  of  these  people  have 
had,  we  should  be  the  more  ready  to  go  and 
do  as  they  are  doing.  At  Baratonga  it  became 
so  hot  for  us  as  to  iriio  should  take  the  place 
of  the  murdered  teachers  in  New  Guinea,  that 
they  had  to  draw  lots  for  it,  and  eight  were  se¬ 
lected  by  lot  Let  me  give  the  iostitution  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Itev.  A  Pearse  its  due 
share  of  credit  Thret^  of  the  eight  were  from 


that  ihstttution.  They  all  volunteered  to  go, 
and  they  would  be  ready  on  the  return  of  the 
“John  Williams”  for  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Well,  if  we  go  through  that  group,  we 
find  that  islands  which  were  heathen  when  I 
first  entered  upon  missionary  work  on  board 
the  “John  Williams,”  are  now  Christianized; 
that  they  have  men  to  work  as  teachers  in 
New  Guinea  at  the  present  day  ;  that  they  are 
annually  sending  young  men  as  students  to 
the  institution  at  Baratonga,  and  that  they  are 
helping  in  a  most  liberal  way  to  spread  the 
Gospel.  I  think  no  one  will  admit  that  there 
has  been  any  failure  in  that  group.  I  have 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  people  In  my 
pocket,  in  the  handwriting  of  traders  resident 
on  the  island  of  Baratonga,  and  twenty-six 
years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  it,  the  trade 
of  that  island  was  nil,  but  at  the  present 
day  the  testimony  of  respectable  traders  living 
on  the  island  is  to  this  effect — that  £^,000 
worth  of  exports  go  from  that  group  annually. 
The  Australian  colonies  reap  the  benefit  of  it 
after  Manchester,  for  nearly  all  the  goods  are 
paid  for  in  Manchester  cotton  goods.  Then 
we  go  to 

SAVAGE  ISLAND. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  crew 
who  landed  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Drummond, 
two  of  our  missionaries,  on  that  island.  It 
was  at  that  time  doubtful  whether  it  was  safe 
to  land  or  not  We  did,  however,  and  met 
with  far  more  kindness  from  the  people  than 
we  anticipated.  I  was  instructed  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  that  if  I  could  get  the  boat  taken  care  of 
by  them,  I  was  at  liberty  to  spend  the  Sunday 
on  shore.  I  made  my  wishes  known,  and  they 
carried  her  more  than  a  mile  inland,  and  made 
a  bed  for  her  of  cocoanut  leaves.  At  that  time 
Christianity  bad  but  a  faint  hold  on  Savage 
Island ;  but  it  has  subscribed  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  I  think,  something  like  £500  an¬ 
nually  to  the  funds  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  what  is  of  more  value,  it  has  sup¬ 
plied  good,  suitable  men  and  women  as  pion¬ 
eers  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Guinea.  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  them  there  myself,  and  have  brought  back 
the  widows  of  some,  and  the  widowers  in  other 
cases.  These  men  go  with  their  lives  in  their 
bands,  simply  because  they  feel  the  love  of 
Christ  compels  them.  I  was  at  a  May  meeting 
in  August  last  on  Savage  Island,  and  I  had  to 
do  something  like  what  I  am  doing  now,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  give  us  their  annual  present 
of  yams,  which  amounts  to  £25  yearly.  I 
have  never  seen  that  present  to  the  “John 
Williams  ”  acknowledged  in  the  treasurer’s  ac¬ 
count.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  if  they  did 
not  give  them  to  me,  I  should  have  to  pay  £25 
for  them.  If  we  go  on  to 

SAMOA, 

there  we  find  the  Society’s  work  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  ;  iB  fact,  Samoa  is  looked  upon  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  London  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty  in  the  South  Sea,  and  the  important  work 
that  is  going  on  there  perhaps  justifies  it,  al¬ 
though  some  other  islands  are  rather  jealous 
of  that.  However,  you  can  read  for  yourselves 
the  report  of  Dr.  Turner  about  his  institution. 
I  have  stood  in  the  institution  and  spoken  to 
the  native  students  preparing  to  be  native 
teachers.  When  I  last  spoke  to  them  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  there  were  about  seventy  young 
men  and  their  wives  listening  with  eager  avidi¬ 
ty  to  what  I  had  to  tell  them  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  other  lands  ;  for  many  of  the  islands 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  are  far  more  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  others  than  you  are  of  the  whole,  and 
the  only  means  of  commimication  is  by  the 
“  John  Williams.”  North  of  Samoa  are  three 
very  interesting  groups  of  islands  ;  then  comes 
the 
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and  then  the  Gilbert  group,  forming  sixteen 
outstations,  with  native  teachers.  I  think  the 
number  of  teachers  is  something  like  twenty- 
eight.  Eleven  years  ago  those  islands  were 
heathen  altogether,  and  the  people  were  con¬ 
tinually  fighting  with  each  other  ;  in  fact,  the 
population  was  decreasing  rapidly  on  account 
of  their  evil  habits ;  but  to-day,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Byron  Island,  the  whole  of  them  are 
civilized  and  Christianized.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  every  individual  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  that  they  are  living  in  a 
state  of  harmony  and  peace  with  each  other. 
The  schools  are  well  and  regularly  attended  ; 
the  people  are  decently  clothed ;  they  have 
built  for  themselves  new  houses,  and  they  im¬ 
port  places  of  worship  at  a  very  extravagant 
expense,  which  they  pay  themselves  to  traders 
from  the  Australian  colonies.  I  think,  then, 
that  you  will  admit  there  has  been  no  failure 
there.  More  than  that,  ten  years  ago  one  is¬ 
land  of  the  group  was  utterly  in  heathen  dark¬ 
ness.  I  think  we  were  the  fiist  white  men  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  We  were  two  hours  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  landing  amongst  them,  and  when  we 
did  so  we  had  to  stand  another  hour  to  be  put 
through  heathenish  ceremonies  to  propitiate 
the  gods,  lest  we  should  bring  disease  into  the 
island.  When  we  asked  the  old  king  to  allow 
Christianity  to  be  introduced  into  the  island, 
he  said  “  No  ;  the  gods  of  Nanomanga  are  my 
gods ;  we  know  of  no  other,  and  do  not  want 
you  or  your  message.”  They  were  herding  to¬ 
gether  at  that  time  like  beasts,  and  that  is  a 
mild  way  of  putting  it.  In  that  island  now, 
under  the  care  of  a  young  Samoan  teacher 
named  John,  the  people  have  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  they  are  reading  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  own  tongue,  for  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
their  language,  as  they  speak  nearly  the  Sa¬ 
moan  tongue.  All  this  has  taken  place  in  less 
than  eleven  years,  and  shows  the  readiness 
with  which  the  people  turn  aside  from  their 
false  gods,  and  lay  hold  of  the  Gospel.  The 
New  Hebrides  were  given  over  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Missionary  Society,  who  are  to-day 
working  it,  and  so  we  go  on  to 

THE  LOYALTY  QROUF., 

There,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  myself  was 
!  in  a  boat  landing  goods  for  the  missionaries, 
when  the  people  came  down  fully  armed  with 
clubs  and  spears,  white-washed  on  one  side 
and  their  natural  color  on  the  other ;  but  to¬ 
day  you  may  walk  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Murray  and  find  the  people  clothed  and  in 
their  right  mind,  with  schools  in  every  village ; 
and  if  you  want  to  buy  a  hundred-weight  of 
yams,  or  a  pig,  or  fowls,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  ask  the  native  what  you  owe  him  for 
it,  he  will  take  out  a  pencil  and  paper  or  a 
slate  and  work  it  out  in  plain  arithmetic,  and 
say  ‘  There  Is  the  bill.’  Two  years  ago  I  was 
returning  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Loyalty 
group,  alter  landing  a  devoted  band  of  teach¬ 
ers  there,  and  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
teachers  belonging  to  Murray,  I  said  to  him 
‘  Did  you  feel  nervous  when  you  were  landed, 
to  do  your  best  at  East  Cape  ?  ’  He  said  ‘  No, 
I  did  not’  I  said  ‘I  think  I  should.’  ‘Well,’ 
he  said,  ‘  here  is  the  difference  between  you 
and  me.  I  know  in  my  own  experience  what 
the  Gospel  has  done  for  myself.  I  was  born 
in  heathenism,  I  lived  almost  to  maturity  in 
heathenism,  and  I  know  what  the  Gospel  has 
done  at  Murray.  It  has  changed  the  people 
of  Murray  entirely,  and  I  have  full  faith  that 
it  can  change  the  people  of  New  Guinea.  On 
that  faith  I  went,  and  on  that  faith  I  will  go 
back.’  In  Lefoo,  when  I  was  first  engaged  in 
missionary  work,  the  people  were  savages. 
Teachers  had  been  at  work  upon  them,  and  an 
infiuence  had  been  exerted,  but  there  was  no 
great  sign  of  change  amongst  the  people,  and 
the  majority,  at  any  rate,  were  altogether  de¬ 
void  of  anything  like  Ch^tianity ;  but  to-day 
they  are  firing  in  peace  and  quietness,  except 
for  persecution.  They  have  their  schools  and 
their  chapels,  and  they  are  volunteering  at 
every  opening  to  go  in  and  take  possession  of 
other  lands,  simply  because  they  have  realized 
what  a  blessing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to  them 
who  receive  it.  The  ‘  John  Williams  ’  and  the 
‘  Ellangowan,’  the  two  ships  belonging  to  the 
Society,  were  lying  at  Port  Morsby,  and  the 
crews  of  the  two  vessels  built  the  first  mission- 
house  in  New  Guinea.  I  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  ship-master  when  I  say  that  ships 
from  Australia  bound  to  China,  to  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  to  Ceylon,  to  Mauritius,  avoided  the  New 
Guinea  coast  as  they  would  the  pestilence,  and 
that  little  or  none  of  it  was  known  until  the 
London  Missionary  Society  commenced  its 
work  there,  and  now  a  shipwrecked  crew  may 
find  succor  and  help  from  its  inhabitants.  All 
this  had  been  secured,  though  the  Society  only 
commenoed  its  operations  there  some  seven 


years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  wifi  find 
these  people  assembled  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  but  an  infiuence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  showing  that  we  are  their  friends  ; 
that  we  advise  them  for  their  own  good ;  our 
advice  to  them  being  that  they  should  five  in 
peace  with  all  men,  if  possible.  I  may  say 
that  the  ‘John  Williams’  bears  upon  her 
bow,  printed  in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground, 
on  one  side  ‘Good-will  toward  men,’  and  on 
the  other  ‘  Peace  on  earth,’  and  that  under  the 
British  Admiralty  seal,  I  am  authorized  to  fly 
the  national  red  ensign,  with  the  emblem  of  a 
dove  in  full  flight  with  an  olive  branch  in  its 
mouth,  and  the  motto  '  Messenger  of  Peace,’ 
in  large  white  letters  underneath.  The  vessel 
is  quite  unarmed,  and  speaking  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  a  hand  has  never  been 
raised  in  anger  on  her  deck  or  towards  a  na¬ 
tive,  and  never  has  a  hair  of  our  heads  been  in¬ 
jured  by  a  native.  Two  year  ago,  on  my  ar¬ 
rival  there,  I  found  Mr.  Chalmers  before  me, 
and  he  had  made  himself  felt,  of  course,  to  the 
village  in  which  he  was  firing.  He  came  off  to 
me  in  a  boat  with  a  number  of  natives,  and 
something  like  the  following  took  place:  I 
said  ‘Mr.  Chalmers,  what  about  this  place? 
What  are  the  people  like,  and  what  am  I  to 
expect?’  ‘Well,  Turpie,’  he  said, ‘I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  our  village  will  Interfere 
with  you  or  annoy  you ;  but  I  will  not  say  so 
much  for  any  other  village  within  sight.  You 
must  use  your  own  discretion  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  ^nnot  help  you,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  fail  in  getting  on  with  them.’  Gathering 
the  few  people  who  had  come  off  with  Mr. 
Chalmers  on  the  deck,  he  translated  as  well  as 
he  could  to  them  the  following  speech  :  ‘  We 
have  come  to  you  as  your  friends.  We  are  pot 
a  fighting  ship,  and  we  never  have  fought; 
therefore  let  us  have  no  fighting.’  They  said 
‘  Good,  good.’  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  I  and  my  crew 
will  land  freely  amongst  you  without  our 
weapons  or  fighting-sticks  of  any  kind  ;  there 
shall  be  none  in  our  boats,  and  in  return  you 
m^t  come  -to  us  without  yours  ’ ;  an(L  they 
said  ‘  Good,  good ;  your  words  are  good.’ 
I  Now,’  I  said,  ‘  don’t  steal  from  this  ship  ’ — it 
is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say  that-- and 
they  laughed  in  my  face,  and  said  ‘  No;  they 
would  not  think  of  stealing  from  such  a%hip.’ 
Mr.  Chalmers  said  to  me  ‘  In  the  morning  you 
will  be  surrounded  by  war-canoes  ;  ther^  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that.’  And  we  were 
surrounded  by  war-canoes— although  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  modern  ironclads  we  may 
laugh  at  them,  but  as  war-canoes  belonging  to 
New  Guinea  natives,  with  their  cruel-looking 
spears  and  clubs,  they  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  They  came  near  to  us,  and  when  they 
saw  the  large  ship,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  it 
struck  me  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  us  as 
we  were  of  them.  I  beckoned  to  them  to  come 
alongside,  and  I  selected  one  who  was  chief  for 
especial  marks  of  my  favor.  He  came  on 
board,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  his 
spear.  He  readily  took  hoop-iron  for  it,  and 
we  were  friends  so  far.  I  took  him  down  into 
the  ship’s  saloon,  where  there  was  a  mirror. 
This  man  was  perfectly  nude,  and  when  he  saw 
a  true  picture  of  himself  he  did  not  seem 
pleased.  I  took  him  through  the  ship,  and 
then  made  him  a  present  of  some  glass  beads 
and  a  medallion  of  the  Queen  in  glass,  with 
which  he  was  highly  delighted.  The  rest  of 
them  came  on  board,  and  as  they  reached  the 
deck  I  purchased  all  their  spears  and  took 
them  down  into  the  cabin,  until  at  length  it 
was  chock  full,  and  If  it  had  come  to  the  tug 
of  war  we  should  have  been  better  supplied 
with  ammunition  than  they  were.  In  a  short 
time  a  canoe  load  of  ladies  came  on  board.  I 
was  sorry  to  refuse  them,  but  we  gave  them 
some  presents  of  beads  and  gay  ribbons,  and 
they  appeared  content.  When  they  left  the 
ship  they  cried  ‘  Good,  good,’  and  I  felt  that 
we  had  made  friends  at  once.  It  was  a  day 
well  spent.  The  day  after  that  we  commenoed 
building,  and  landed  a  printing-press  and  many 
other  things,  besides  the  luggage  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  reinforcements  for  the  New 
Guinea  mission. 
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is  not  only  a  pioneer  of  the  Gospel,  but  s^  in¬ 
troduces  in  her  voyages  fruits  and  vegetables 
amongst  the  islands  which  would  scarcely  ever 
get  there  otherwise.  It  you  were  to  see  her 
sailing  from  Samoa,  you  would  think  she  was 
a  greenery  and  a  fernery,  for  she  has  ranged 
all  along  the  poop  little  plants  to  grow  on  the 
out-stations.  I  had  bought  on  Savage  Island, 
where  the  largest  cocoanuts  of  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  grow,  300  or  400  nuts  to  plant  in  New 
Guinea ;  so  I  said  to  them  ‘  Look  at  your  co¬ 
coanuts,  they  are  not  bigger  than  my  hand, 
but  these  are  bigger  than  your  head.’  ‘  Give 
us  yours,’  said  they,  ‘  and  we  wifi  plant  them  ; 
that  is  the  very  thing  we  wanted.’  The  same 
effect  was  produced  with  the  pumpkins,  and 
with  yams,  and  Indian  corn,  and  I  gave  them 
some  and  told  them  to  plant  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  they  were  thoroughly  disabused 
of  the  idea  that  we  came  there  for  the  sake  of 
something  to  eat,  and  we  proved  to  them  that 
Dim-dim,  any  counti’y  beyond  their  own,  was 
just  as  good  as  theirs. 


HERODOTUS’  HISTOBT  OF  TEE  NILE. 

At  this  time  when  every  one  is  studying  up 
his  Egyptian  geography,  and  the  Nile  is  to 
newspaper  readers  the  most  interesting  river 
in  the  world,  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  back 
twenty-five  centuries  and  see  what  the  first 
observer,  who  recorded  what  he  saw,  and 
whose  observations  have  come  down  to  our 
time,  thought  of  that  great  river. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  history,  ‘  Euterpe,’ 
Herodotus  records  his  observations  on  ^ypt. 
He  noticed  the  great  deposit  of  detritus  which 
was  every  year  made  by  the  river  in  and  below 
the  delta,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  delta,  and  probably  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  above,  had  been  filled  up  by  the  materials 
washed  down  by  the  river.  In  his  opinion  it 
was  a  serious  question  whether  the  Nile  would 
not  so  pile  up  debris  in  front  of  itself  as  to  alter 
its  course.  He  says  that  in  his  time  there  were 
seven  mouths,  five  of  which  were  natural,  and 
two  owing  to  the  industry  of  man.  Of  these 
the  greatest  were  the  eastern  and  western 
mouths,  and  one  in  the  middle,  “in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  other  two  in  fame  or  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.” 

He  noticed  the  remarkable  fact  thati  the 
river  instead  of  ‘overflowing  in  the  Spring, 
rises  after  .the  Summer  solstice.  To  amount 
for  this  peculiarity,  he  says  there  were  three 
theories — one,  that  it  was  caused  By  th#  Ete¬ 
sian  winds,  which  repel  the  stream  at  the  time 
it  would  naturally  overflow,  and  prevent  it 
from  discharging  into  the  sea.  This  opinion 
he  dismisses  as  entirely  untenable.  “  The  sec¬ 
ond  opinion,”  he  says,  “is  more  groundless 
than  the  former,  though  more  wonderful, 
affirming  that  the  Nile,  flowing  from  the 
ocean,  performs  these  things,  and  that  the 
ocean  surrounds  the  whole  earth.”  The  third 
opinion  he  considers  the  most  probable,  and 
yet  the  most  untrue.  “  For  by  saring  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  produced  by  melting 
snow,  they  (the  holders  of  this  opinion)  say 
nothing,  because  this  river  descendis  from  Lib¬ 
ya  through  the  midst  of  Ethiopia  into  Egypt, 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  very  hot  into  a  very  cold 
region,  and  therefore  cannot  owe  its  being  to 
snow.  Many  reasons  will  readily  occur  to 
men  of  good  understanding  to  show  the  im¬ 
probability  of  this  opinion.  First  and  princir 
l>afiy,  because  the  winds  which  blow  from 
cpia  are  always  hot.  In  the  seconds  pi^e, 
neither  rain  nor  ice  is  seen  in  those  countries  ; 
and  yet  rain  always  follows  within  the  short 
space  of  five  days  after  snow  ;  so  that  if  snow 
falls  in  those  regions,  rain  must  Besides,  the 
inhabitants  are  rendered  black  by  thw -exces¬ 
sive  heat ;  swallows  and  kites  continue  there 
all  the  ye^r,  and  the  cranes,  to  avoid  the  oqld 
of  Scythia,  pass  the  Winter  in  that  countiy ; 
all  which  could  not  be  it  any  snow  should  fall 
in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  course  anfl  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Nile. 

All  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  certainly, 
though  disapproved  by  modern  science.  As  to 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  he  eays  that  he  could 
get  no  satisfactory  account  One  sage  told 
him  that  it  rose  in  an  abyss  and  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  flowing  northward  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  the  other  southward  into  Ethi¬ 
opia.  Thirty  years  ago  our  own  knowledge 
on  this  point  was  scarry  more  accurate. 


IS  THE  POPE  FREE! 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  once  a  mefmber  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon’s  Government  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet  which  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  of  course  quite  at  difference  with 
the  drift  of  things  in  this  our  day,  and  has 
small  admiration  for  the  Italy  of  the  eon  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded  so  grandly 
where  his  own  chief  finally  failed  utterly.  He 
writes  sharply  and  picturesquely,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  pamphlet  raises  the  question  “  Is 
the  Pope  free  in  Borne  ?  ”  and  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  is  free  if  it  is  pontifical  freedom  to 
be  permitted  to  live  in  the  most  magnificent  of 
palaces,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  treasures 
of  art,  and  to  work  in  a  small,  poorly  furnished 
room  of  that  palace  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  universal ;  to  have  a  few  soldiers  as 
guards ;  to  have  cardinals,  wise  and  able  and 
learned  men,  as  advisers  and  assistants,  and 
many  priests  of  various  orders  and  classes — 
men  of  profound  erudition  and  great  ability — 
to  carry  out  his  instructions ;  to  walk  in  long 
galleries  past  the  busts  or  statues  of  emperors 
whom  Christ  has  conquered  ;  and  even  in  the 
fiery  months  of  July  and  August  to  walk  in 
the  miiismatic  atmosphere  of  the  Vatican  gar¬ 
dens  while  others  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
hills. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  Is  it  not  the  office  of 
the  Pope  to  live  enclosed  in  the  Vatican,  there 
to  write  encyclicals,  be  surrounded  by  a  small 
court  and  some  Swiss  guards,  not  to  die  of  hun¬ 
ger,  to  walk  along  his  galleries,  to  take  the  fe¬ 
ver  in  his  gardens,  and  to  receive  St.  Peter’s 
Pence  ? — he  answers  : 

“No,  ho  is  Pope  to  celebrate  publicly  the 
great  mysteries  and  the  august  feasts  in  the 
temple  raised  by  the  Papacy  with  the  money  of 
all  nations,  and  in  the  four  basilicas  of  which 
he  is,  as  it  were,  cardinal.  He  is  Pope  to  send 
forth  from  the  loggia  or  consecrated  dates,  in 
the  brightness  of  the  sunlight  and  before  pros¬ 
trate  multitudes,  the  benediction  uroi  et  orbi. 

“Now  can  he  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  charge? 
Can  he  come  down  to  St.  Peter’s  and  ascend 
to  the  altar  of  Confession  ?  Can  he  open  the 
loggia  closed  since  the  entry  of  Piedmont  by 
the  breach  of  Porta  Pia  ! 

“  Leo  XIII.  would  have  wished  it.  His  first 
thought  after  his  exaltation  was  to  show  him¬ 
self  to  the  people.  ‘  Let  him  take  care  of  him¬ 
self,’  said  the  Italian  police ;  ‘  we  will  not  an¬ 
swer  for  the  consequences.’  ”  Other  examples 
of  such  conduct  are  quoted  by  the  author.  He 
asks  also,  “  What  would  happen  if  a  living  Pope 
should  suddenly  show  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  readers  of  the  Capitals  ?  ” — the  most  vio¬ 
lent  free-thinking  journal  of  Borne.  Speaking 
of  crime  committed  in  the  name  of  Garibaldi, 
and  of  the  letters  of  the  latter',  M.  Ollivier  as¬ 
serts  that  it  is  impossible  the  Pope  could  be 
other  than  a  prisoner  in  Borne. 

“They  pretend,”  he  says  again,  “that  the 
Pope  is  free  in  their  hands,  and  they  cease  not 
to  contest  daily  to  him  the  liberty  of  the  choice 
of  Bishops,  the  most  important  of  all  Christian 
liberties — that  on  which  depend  the  security  of 
the  teaching,  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Apostolate.” 

And  again  :  “  They  find  it  natural  that  no 
one  outside  of  their  own  country  should  pass 
an  opinion  upon  the  organic  regime  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  so  vast  as  the  Papacy,  and  that  some 
Italian  Deputies,  sent  by  little  more  than  100,- 
000  Italian  electors,  should  dispose  legitimately, 
and  without  any  one  having  a  word  to  say,  of 
the  Suprerrte  Pontificate,  to  the  independence 
of  which  thousands  of  human  beings,  spread 
over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  attach  the 
security  of  their  faith  and  the  peace  of  their 
conscience.  This  passes  the  bounds  of  their 
incoherency.” 

The  following  pen-picture  of  the  Pope  is  in 
M.  Ollivier’s  best  style :  “  It  is  related  that  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  bore  engraved  upon  his  body 
the  stigmati  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Upon  the  person  of  Leo  XIII.  is  visible  the  an¬ 
guish  of  the  Passion  of  the  Papacy.  His  mea¬ 
gre,  diaphonous,  almost  pathetic  body  is,  as  it 
were,  attenuated  by  the  ardor  of  the  solici¬ 
tudes  which  press  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Bis  leak,  in  spite  of  the  vivacity  and  splendor, 
which  it  never  loses,  seems  weary  of  contem¬ 
plating  so  many  sorrowful  spectacles,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  mouth,  the  corners  of  which 
are  gently  curved,  is  lightly  veiled  by  a  sad¬ 
dened  smile. 

“  His  being  a  prisoner,  scoffed  at,  exposed  to 
perils,  is  certainly  not  the  motive  of  this  melan¬ 
choly.  What  is  there  terrifying  in  imprison¬ 
ment,  exile,  or  death  for  an  old  man  who  daily 
kneels  before  the  crucifix  ?  Again,  if  this  body 
seems  feeble,  his  word  is  firm  ;  it  ignores  the 
redundant  emphasis  and  the  secure  declama¬ 
tions  of  official  scribes  ;  disdaining  vain  orna¬ 
ments  as  well  as  lamentations,  it  goes  straight 
to  its  thought,  deriving  its  charm  from  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  sentiments  which  it  reflects,  and  its 
light  from  the  lucidity  of  the  ideas  which  it  ex¬ 
presses. 

“  In  my  opinion,  the  suffering  of  Leo  XIII. 
has  a  higher  cause  than  the  sentiment  of  pure¬ 
ly  earthy  afflictions  could  give  it.  He  has  the 
two  qualities  of  men  born  for  action,  clearness 
of  view  and  decision  of  character.  He  sees 
and  he  wills.  He  proved  it  well  by  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  vigor  with  which,  in  his  quality  of 
Camerlengo,  he  organized  the  Conclave.  But 
the  situation  which  weighs  upon  him  is  so 
crushing,  every  route  offers  such  difficulties, 
raises  up  such  objections,  that  he,  the  resolute 
spirit,  is  condemned  to  undecided  immobility. 
Hence  the  torment,  the  secret  of  which  cannot 
be  wholly  concealed  by  his  expressive  physiog- 
nomj'. 

“  In  fact,  what  resolution  can  he  take  ? 

“Some  say  to  him.  Quit  Borne  in  cursing 
Italy. 

“  Others  say,  Bemain  at  Borne  in  reconciling 
yourself  with  Italy.” 


OUR  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

It  is  claimed  that  so  much  money  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  savings  banks  that  the  officers 
are  unable  to  reinvest  it  satisfactorily.  The 
President  of  the  Seamen’s  Bank  says  that  the 
recent  investments  of  the  funds  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  yield  scarcely  more  than  three  per  cent., 
yet  ^e  customers  of  the  bank  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  four  per  cent,  on  their  deposits.  The 
bank  is  enabled  to  pay  this  rate  of  interest  only 
by  reason  of  its  having  several  milfious  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  securities,  bought  in  former  years, 
which  pay  from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est.  According  to  the  official  statements  made 
by  the  various  savings  banks  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  the  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  of  this  city  have  increased 
a  little  more  than  $8,000,000  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  cause  assigned  by  savings  bank 
managers  for  this  remarkable  increase,  is  that 
men  of  moderate  means  cannot  find  any  safe 
way  of  investing  their  money  so  that  it  will  pay 
them  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  four  per  cent. 
People  who  desire  to  invest  their  money  per¬ 
manently,  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  the  large  premium  on  Government  bonds ; 
and  the  instability  of  the  stock  market  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  putting  their  savings  into 
railroad  or  other  stocks,  although  tempting 
inducements  are  often  held  out  for  them  to  do 
so.  To  those  whose  money  is  acquired  through 
hard  toil,  perfect  security  is  preferable  in  an 
investment  to  the  prospect  of  fat  dividends, 
therefore  they  rush  to  savings  banks. 

During  the  peist  year  or  two  such  a  steady 
stream  of  currency  has  been  poured  into  these 
institutions,  that  the  latter  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  “  repel  in¬ 
vaders.”  None  of  the  New  York  savings  banks 
will  accept  more  than  $1,000  as  a  single  depos¬ 
it  ;  and  at  the  old  Bowery  Savings  Bank  no  in¬ 
dividual  is  allowed  to  deposit  a  greater  amount 
than  $250  In  any  six  months.  In  spite  of  these 
rules,  however,  the  surpluses  in  most  of  the 
savings  banks  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
they  have  become  unwieldy  and  unprofitable, 
and  the  managers  of  the  various  institutions, 
with  one  accord,  feel  that  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  deposits  will  soon  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  One  large  savings  bank,  the 
Greenwich^  has  already  announced  that  here¬ 
after  but  3)4  per  cent  will  be  paid  on  deposits, 
and  others  are  likely  to  follow  suit  within  a 
yean  Siotun  of  the  managers  of  savings  banks  j 
even  express  the  opinion  that  nut  more  than 
2)4  per  cent,  interest  will  be  paid  five  years 
from  now.— New  York  Times. 
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THE  OLD  OAKEN  CHEST  IN  THE  GARRET. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

My  first  introduction  to  my  new  home,  sad 
as  It  was,  but  shadowed  forth  the  weary 
months  and  years  that  followed.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  that  unhappy  Summer,  my  new 
protector  accepted  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff 
and  jailer  at  Claverack,  to  which  place  he  re¬ 
moved.  The  Supreme  Court  held  its  Fall  ses¬ 
sion  in  September,  and  at  that  time  it  was  re¬ 
quisite  that  Mr.  North  should  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  My  sister,  who  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  her  new  home 
in  the  jail  by  her  husband’s  uncle,  who  was  then 
high  sheriff.  I  was  placed  on  top  of  a  load  of 
household  goods,  with  no  protection  from  the 
scorching  sun,  and  carrying  in  my  arms  one  of 
the  little  children.  I  feared  that  every  jolt  of 
the  wagon  would  cause  the  child  to  fall  from 
my  lap.  Fatigue  and  anxiety  soon  brought  on 
a  violent  headache,  which  compelled  me  to 
apply  to  the  driver  for  assistance ;  he  halted 
awhile,  till  the  carriage  overtook  us,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  child  to  her  mother ;  and  taking  a  silk 
handkerchief  from  his  own  neck,  he  tried  to 
shield  my  head  from  the  scorching  sun.  The 
Court  had  just  adjourned,  and  the  people  were 
gathered  at  the  Court-house  doors,  as  we  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  jail.  Several  constables  with  their 
badges  of  office  were  escorting  back  the  prison¬ 
ers  to  their  dreary  cells.  One  poor  wretch  had 
just  been  condemned  to  die;  his  groans  and 
cries  were  truly  terrifying,  and  thrilled  our 
very  souls  with  sympathy  for  the  doomed  man, 
as  we  entered  the  abode  of  wretchedness  which 
was  to  be  our  home.  Stupefied  with  pain  and 
fatigue,  I  soon  fell  into  a  dreamy  sleep',  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  at  the  jail 
of  the  United  States  Attorney,  with  other  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  come  to  read  to  the  terror- 
stricken  prisoner  his  death  -  warrant.  The 
clanking  of  his  chains  mingling  with  his  loud 
cries  were  dreadful  to  ears  unaccustomed  to 
such  sounds.  My  sister  was  so  terrified  that 
she  fainted,  and  I  was  thoroughly  roused  to 
effort  for  her  restoration.  .  It  was  nearly  morn¬ 
ing  before  we  all  were  comjwsed  enough  to  lie 
down  again.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath; 
and  O  what  a  Sabbath!  How  painfully  the 
scenes  within  the  prison  walls  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  natural  objects  which  were  every¬ 
where  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  lovely  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Hudson  1  “  He  maketh  the  outgoings 
of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice,”  and 
to  the  poor  and  friendless  and  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden,”  there  is  something  cheering  in 
the  rising  sun,  even  (though  it  usher  in  a  day 
of  toil  and  sorrow.  So  our  Heavenly  Father 
smiles  upon  His  discouraged,  grief-stricken 
children,  and  reminds  them  of  the  better,  land 
where  “  their  sun  shall  no  more  go  down.” 
Thus  some  rays  of  sunshine  illumined  my 
darkened  path,  for  without  human  sympathy 
as  I  was,  I  learned  to  commune  with  nature 
even  then. 

My  situation  was  changed,  but  I  could  not 
tell  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  I  no  lon¬ 
ger  suffered  for  want  of  food  or  fire,  but  the 
tasks  required  of  me  were  very  great  for  a  child 
of  twelve  years.  I  was  obliged  to  bring  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  for  the  family,  as  well  as  for  the 
prisoners,  both  morning  and  evening,  from  a 
well  in  the  court-yard,  and  it  became  my  duty 
to  prepare  and  carry  to  the  prisoners  in  the  jail 
their  food.  They  were  allowed  but  two  meals 
a  day :  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  two 
o’cloc<£  in  the  afternoon.  Their  food  was  car¬ 
ried  to  them  in  tin  dishes,  and  the  knives  and 
spoons  counted — for  all  of  which  I  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  I  usually  prepared  breakfast  for 
the  family,  and  then  instead  of  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  I  set  about  preparing 
breakfast  for  the  wretched  beings  who  were 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed  they  had  sown. 
At  first  they  seemed  to  delight  in  increasing 
ray  labors,  by  requiring  me  to  meet  their  un¬ 
reasonable  demands,  which  I  had  no  power  or 
authority  to  resist. 

I  never  spoke  to  them  on  any  subject  that 
was  not  in  immediate  connection  with  my  dutj\ 
I  carried  them  food  as  long  as  they  demanded, 
and  treated  them  with  uniform  kindness ;  and 
very  soon  I  could  see  that  I  had  won  their 
respect,  and  it  was  not  long  before  that  set  of 
prisoners  desisted  from  their  former  practice 
of  wasting  their  food  and  water,  and  made  no 
unnecessary  trouble.  As  a  recognition  of  the 
improvement  in  their  conduct,  I  sometimes 
carried  to  them  in  the  evening  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  they  eagerly  devoured. 

“Honor  among  thieves”  is  an  old  adage. 
Experience  and  observation  have  convinced 
me  that  there  are  few  hearts  so  hardened  and 
debased  as  to  remain  long  untouched  by  kind¬ 
ness.  While  I  received  from  those  criminals 
daily  tokens  of  respect  which  indeed  surprised 
me,  I  was  not  unaware  of  their  perpetual 
schemes  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  which 
awakened  in  my  mind  the  most  fearful  appre¬ 
hensions  of  coming  evil,  both  by  day  and  by- 
night,  and  demanded  unceasing  vigilance. 

Among  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  "Vincent ;  he  was  known  as  “  Capt.' 
Vincent.”  It  was  in  the  month  of  August  that 
Mr.  North,  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  was  solicited  by 
Vincent  to  go  some  distance  from  the  village 
and  collect  a  sum  of  money  for  him,  which  he 
said  he  very  much  needed.  Mr.  North  object¬ 
ed  to  going  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  but  an  offer  of  ten  dollars  overcame  his 
scruples. 

He  told  his  wife  what  he  thought  of  doing,  en¬ 
deavoring  not  to  excite  her  fears.  She  strong¬ 
ly  objected,  and  asked  “  Who  in  his  absence 
would  take  care  of  the  bar  and  the  jail  ?  ” 
Evading  the  question,  he  made  his  preparations 
for  leaving,  and  calling  me  aside,  charged  me  to 
see  to  the  bar,  to  take  care  of  the  prison  doors, 
and  to  keep  my  sick  sister  calm  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  had  not  been  gone  long  when  a  man 
called  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  Captdin 
Vincent  for  a  moment.  I  asked  him  to  call  on 
his  return  from  Hudson,  when  the  jailer  would 
be  at  home.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  i)os- 
sibly  call  again,  that  he  was  Vincent’s  brother, 
that  his  brother  felt  neglected  by  his  family, 
who  truly  had  but  little  affection  for  him.  He 
closed  by  saying  “  I  will  detain  you  but  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  ! 

I  took  the  keys,  opened  the  outside  door,  and 
according  to  my  orders,  remained  standing 
near  during  the  interview.  The  brother  re¬ 
quested  me  to  step  to  the  bar,  and  bring  some¬ 
thing  with  which  he  might  treat  the  prisoners. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  times,  I  obeyed,  and  brought  him 
the  pernicious  beverage. 

I  closed  the  doors,  took  my  pay,  and  returned 
to  my  duties  in  my  sister’s  sick  room.  I  satis¬ 
fied  her  Inquiries  by  telling  her  that  a  man 
wanted  something  from  the  bar ;  but  I  did  not 
relate  all  the  circumstances  of  Vincent’s  call, 
for  fear  of  alarming  her.  Though  to  my  mind 
the  coincidence  of  the  coming  of  the  visitor 
and  Mr.  Noyes’  errand  seemed  to  bode  evil, 
yet  I  kept  my  fears  to  myself. 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  Mr.  North  had  not 
returned.  My  sister  became  very  anxious,  and 
wondered  why  he  did  not  return.  Suddenly 
we  were  both  startled  by  an  unusual  noise  In 
the  hall.  My  sister  exclaimed  “  Do,  Bachel, 
run  and  see  if  William  has  returned!  ”  I  laid 
the  baby  which  I  held  in  my  arms  by  the  sido 
of  her  mother,  and  saying  “I  will  be  back  ' 


soon,”  ran  into  the  hall.  On  reaching  it,  I 
was  not  only  surprised,  but  nearly  paralyz^, 
on  seeing  both  of  the  prison  doors  unlocked, 
and  Mr.  Vincent,  who  was  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  standing  before  one  of  them.  At  a  glance 
inside,  I  saw  that  every  prisoner  stood  with 
irons  off,  hat  on,  a  bundle  in  one  hand,  and  a 
cudgel  in  the  other.  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  was 
the  first  thought.  There  was  no  person  about 
the  premises  that  could  render  me  the  least  as¬ 
sistance.  I  tried  to  summon  presence  of  mind, 
and  to  be  calm.  I  hastened  to  the  kitchen  for 
help ;  and  for  fear  of  alarming  my  sick  sister, 
I  went  back  to  the  hall  another  way.  As  I 
reached  the  hall,  I  found  Capt.  Vincent’s  bro¬ 
ther  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  open  the  in¬ 
ner  door,  which  I  knew  was  only  held  by  two 
small  bolts,  which  he  had  not  perceived. 

My  attempt  to  obtain  help  by  going  to  the 
kitchen  had  failed.  What  now  was  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  ?  Two 
small  impediments,  which  could  be  removed 
in  a  second,  only  remained  to  hold  back  ten 
desperate  men  from  regaining  their  liberty; 
they  were  men,  too,  of  the  most  abandoned 
character,  and  one  or  two  of  the  number  had 
sworn  to  kill  the  jailer  or  some  of  his  family, 
if  ever  opportunity  should  offer.  My  prophetic 
fears  were  now  fulfilled  in  reality.  The  jailer 
had  been  hired  to  go  on  a  fool’s  errand  (for 
thus  it  proved),  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way.  False  keys  had  been  procured,  the  doors 
were  already  unlocked,  and  everything  now  de¬ 
pended  upon  my  presence  of  mind,  fortitude, 
and  contrivance.  “I  will  do  what  I  can,” 
thought  I,  and  slid  past  the  brother  to  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  then  stood  so  as  to 
conceal  the  bolts  which  the  would-be  deliverer, 
in  his  fright,  had  not  yet  discovered.  A  clamor 
was  now  raised  in  the  prison,  where  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  had  hitherto  imposed  silence.  . 

‘  Why  don’t  you  open  the  door  ?  ’  said  the 
prisoners  with  one  voice. 

‘I  can’t  open  it,’  replied  Vincent. 

‘You  can,’  said  his  brother  within  the  bars. 
‘  Just  behind  that  girl  are  two  bolts— pull  them 
out,  and  we  are  gone  1  ’ 

Vincent  gave  a  violent  push  against  the  door 
with  his  shoulder. 

‘  Fool !  ’  said  his  brother,  ‘  you  will  never  get 
out  so.’ 

‘  Knock  that  girl  down !  ’  said  one.  ‘  Push 
her  away!’  cried  another.  ‘Don’t  hurt  her! 
Pull  out  those  bolts !  ’  said  a  third. 

Vincent  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

‘Guilt  is  cowardly,’  thought  I,  and  my  cour¬ 
age  came. 

‘  Come !  ’  said  the  man ;  ‘  come,  girl,  get  some 
grog  for  the  prisoners ;  here  is  your  shilling.’ 

I  did  not  move,  I  could  not  si>eak,  but  looked 
the  man  steadily  in  the  face. 

‘  For  heaven’s  sake,’  cried  Captain  Vincent, 
let  us  out,  or  the  whole  scheme  is  a  failure ; 
pull  those  bolts.  Let  us  out!  let  us  out!  if 
you  have  tolcill  the  whole  family.’ 

His  brother  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket 
—he  was  deadly  pale.  He  slowly  drew  out  a 
pistol,  and  raising  it  with  a  trembling  band, 
said  to  me  ‘  Go !  or  I’ll  shoot  you.’ 

‘  Quick !  quick !  ’  said  the  Captain. 

But  his  arm  seemed  unnerved,  and  fell  pow¬ 
erless  at  his  side. 

‘  He  has  not  courage  to  kill  me,’  thought  I; 
‘  but  if  he  kills  me,  I  will  do  my  duty.’ 

He  again  raised  his  pistol,  and  repeated  ‘  Go 
away,  or  I’ll  shoot  you !  ’  His  voice  was  tremu¬ 
lous  ;  his  arm  fell.  The  prisoners  grew  fran¬ 
tic,  raved,  swore,  begged  him  ‘to  be  quick,’ 
and  loaded  him  with  every  impi'ecation. 

He  now  seemed  to  gather  strength  and  re^ 
lutiou.  He  raised  his  hand  the  thifd“{rfn(e7and 
with  an  oath  that  sent  back  the  blood  cold  to 

the  heart,  said  ‘  Go !  or - .’ 

At  that  instant  a  cry  from  within  ‘  It’s  all 
over;  it’s  done;  a  man  is  coming!’— and  our 
family  physician,  good  old  Dr.  Manning,  plant¬ 
ed  his  foot  on  the  door-sill. 

The  brother  of  Vincent  shot  past  him  like  an 
arrow ;  I  staggered  forward  and  closed  the  out¬ 
side  door.  Dr.  Manning  put  his  cane  in  the 
staple,  crying  ‘  What’s  the  matter  here!  ’ 

‘  Thank  God !  they  are  safe !  ’  said  I,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  had  not  the  Doc¬ 
tor  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  administered 
restoratives,  which  brought  me  ere  long  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  _ 

HE  MIGHT  AX  ABOUT  IT. 

‘  Dunno,  miss.’ 

‘  But,  Tessie,  you  must  know  where  you  got 
it.’ 

‘  Deed,  miss,  I  dunno  no  more’n  de  dade.  I 
nebber  tuk  it  none ;  it  jes  corned.’ 

‘Just  came!  O  Tessie,  Tessie!  are  you 
never  going  to  be  good  ?  ’ 

‘  I  is  good,  miss,’  said  the  little  colored  girl, 
who  could  not  seem  to  learn  how  verj'  wicked 
it  is  to  take  other  people’s  property,  and  who 
had  never  been  taught  it  is  wrong  to  tell  an 
untruth. 

‘Yes,  Tessie,  you  are  good  about  some 
things,’  I  said ;  ‘  but  you  are  not  good  when 
you  t^e  things  out  of  my  room,  as  you  did 
last  night.’ 

‘  Deed,  miss,  I  neber  tuk  it  none  ;  it  jes  corn¬ 
ed.’ 

‘  Tessie,’  I  said  solemnly,  ‘  what  will  you  do 
when  God  asks  you  about  this  ?  ’ 

•  I  jes  say  I  dunno  nuffln  tall  bout  it.’ 

‘  But  you  can’t  tell  a  lie  about  it  to  God,  for 
He  saw  you  take  it.’ 

‘Beckon  ye’re  out  dar,  cause  it  were  dark 
as  Egyp,’  said  Tessie,  grinning  at  me,  and 
showing  a  row  of  white  teeth  and  a  pair  of 
large  black  eyes. 

‘But,  Tessie,’  I  said, ‘that  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  ;  God  sees  you  all  the  time,  and  knows 
what  you  do  in  the  dark,  just  as  well  as  what 
you  do  when  it  is  light’ 

The  girl’s  expression  changed,  and  she  look¬ 
ed  about  her  stealthily,  as  though  in  some 
dark  corner  she  expect^  to  see  some  one  look¬ 
ing  at  her.  Failing  in  that,  she  looked  back 
at  me,  and  said 

‘  Tain’t  wurth  while  ter  vex  im.’ 

‘  No,  Tessie,’  I  said,  ‘  it’s  not  right  to  vex  any 
one  who  has  been  kind  to  us ;  and  God  does 
more  for  us  than  any  earthly  friends  we  have.’ 

‘  Beckon  ef  I  puts  it  back  in  de  dark  agin. 
He’ll  see  it  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,  Tessie.  God  will  see  you,  whether 
you  put  it  back  at  night  or  in  the  day.’ 

‘  Den  it’ll  be  all  right  ?  ’ 

‘  If  you  make  up  your  mind  never  to  take 
again  what  does  not  belong  to  you.’ 

‘  Sposen  His  head  is  turned  round  the  wiong 
way,  an  He  don’t  see  mo  ?  ’ 

‘  God’s  head  is  never  turned  round,  Tessie ; 
it  is  always  toward  us.’ 

That  evening  I  watched  Tessie  to  see  the 
effect  of  our  conversation,  and  soon  after  dark 
I  discovered  her  on  her  way  to  my  room,  with 
the  little  thermometer  she  bad  taken  from  it 
the  night  before. 

After  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided 
change  in  Tessie,  which  pleased  me  very  much  ; 
but  I  was  even  more  pleased  when  one  day  I 
found  her  with  a  bottle  of  cologne  in  her  hand, 
and  heard  what  she  was  saying :  . 

‘  I  reckon  it  smells  kind  o’  good,  and  I  reck¬ 
on  I’d  like  ter  hab  it ;  but  de  good  God’s  a 
lookin  on,  an  He  might  ax  bout  it  some  day.’ 

My  little  friends,  would  it  not  be  well  if  we 
could  take  that  as  a  sort  of  watchword—”  He 
might  ask  about  it  some  day  ?  ”  Do  we  not 
all  do  little  things  quietly.  In  a  kind  of  slurr¬ 
ing  way,  as  if  they  wouldn’t  count?  And  yet 
we  would  be  ashamed  to  be  asked  about  them. 
Bumember  that  everything  counts,  and  that 
“He  might  ask  about  It  some  day,” — Well- 
Spring.  _ _ 

Beligious  principles  inculcated  in  a  cnild’s 
heart  are  like  golden  nails  which  time  drives 
in  fast,  and  no  philosophical  claw  can  com- 
*  pletely  draw  out. 
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yiBMER’S  DEPABTMEXT. 

JES8E7  COWS. 

Bichard  (Goodman,  Jr.,  thus  seta  forth  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  the  valuable  points  of  this 
popular  breed  of  cows :  Why  is  it  that  a  cow 
very  much  under  the  average  size  of  a  good 
brewing  animal,  and  with  very  few  of  the  milk 
or  meat  points  which  farmers  are  wont  to 
mire,  has  come  to  outrank  the  native  four  or 
five  to  one,  and  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
any  thoroughbred  in  the  world  ?  It  is  because 
the  Jersey  is  the  most  profitable  producer  of 
the  best  butter,  that  the  following  claims  are 
to-day  admitted  by  those  who  have  fairly  and 
thoroughly  investigated  the  merits  of  this 
breed : 

1.  The  Jersey  is  a  thoroughbred,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  ^  fully  as  any  the  thoroughbred’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  respond  to  feed  beyond  the  amount 
required  for  the  daily  repairs  of  the  wastes  of 
the  body,  and  will  make  this  extra  return  in 
butter,  as  surely  as  the  Shorthorn  will  make  it 
in  beef,  or  the  Ayrshire  in  milk. 

*2.  The  Jersey  being  thoroughbred,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  transmit  in  breeding,  in  most 
eases,  the  good  qualities  of  one  parent,  in  many 
cases  those  of  both  parents,  and  very  often  the 
best  qualities  of  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
ancestors. 

3.  The  Jersey  produces  the  best  butter.  The 
butter  globules  have  a  larger  average  size  in 
Jersey  milk  than  in  that  of  any  other  breed, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  larger  globule  the 
cream  rises  quicker,  and  hence  is  exposed  a 
much  shorter  time  to  the  air  and  injury  from 
fermentation,  odors,  and  dust,  and  requires  in 
deep  setting  the  use  of  fewer  tins  and  less  ice 
and  labor.  The  larger  globule  has  a  thinner 
envelope,  and  consequently  chums  quicker 
than  the  cream  of  other  breeds,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  all  varieties  of  chums.  The  larger 
size  of  the  globule  gives  a  better  texture  or 
grain  to  Jersey  butter  than  that  of  any  other 
breed.  The  color  of  Jersey  butter  is  better 
the  year  round,  and  on  all  kinds  of  food,  than 
that  of  any  other  breed  except  the  Guernsey  ; 
and  though  the  Guernsey  equals  the  Jersey  in 
this  respect,  it  falls  far  behind  in  that  more 
important  element — texture  or  grain.  The 
butter  of  these  two  breeds  has  not  only  a  high¬ 
er  color,  but  a  more  sprightly  flavor  than  that 
of  any  other. 

4.  The  Jersey  makes  more  butter  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  size  and  feed  ;  having  a  small  body, 
she  has  just  so  much  less  to  build  up  in  youth, 
and  to  support  and  to  repair  day  by  day. 

5.  The  Jerseys  “  come  in  ”  at  20  to  22  months, 
thus  making  a  saving  over  most  other  breeds 
of  a  year  of  food,  handling,  and  protection. 

6.  The  Jei-sey,  as  a  rule,  “  goes  dry  ”  a  short¬ 
er  period  than  any  other  breed,  two  months  be¬ 
ing  over  the  average  period,  and  many  pro¬ 
duce  butter  and  calves  without  drying  off. 

7.  The  Jersey  gives  more  butter  in  her  milk 
in  proportion  to  the  other  elements,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  in  particular  a  great  saving  in  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  milked  from  the  bag,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  milk-room,  and  to  be  provided  with 
room.  This  makes  no  small  saving  of  time, 
labor,  and  material  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

8.  The  Jersey  will  stand  more  corn  and  other 
Winter  grain  feeding  without  getting  fat ;  she 
f^l  put  the  oil  into  her  bag  rather  than  into 
the  carcass.  This  ‘is  a  point  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  modern  days  of  all-the-year- 
round  butter  making. 

9.  The  Jersey  will  make  a  cream  cheese  of 
the  highest  quality  in  texture,  flavor,  solubili¬ 
ty,  and  body.  And  they  make  beef  of  perfect¬ 
ly  good  color,  grain,  and  flavor.  They  will 
make,  of  course,  but  a  medium  quantity  of 
beef ;  but  as  the  bulls,  when  well  handled,  re¬ 
main  gentle  to  a  great  age,  and  will  always 
be  in  demand  for  use  upon  natives  as  well  as 
grade  and  roistered  Jersey  cows,  come  into 
profit  early,  and  are  long  lived,  it  is  seldom 
lliill  llii^iaiiil  viU  And  its  way  to  the  sham¬ 
bles. 

10.  The  Jersey  has  shown  herself  as  well 
fitted  to  thrive  in  all  climates  and  upon  all 
kinds  of  food  as  any  breed,  and  some  she  sur¬ 
passes.  She  has  hereditary  thoroughbred  ten¬ 
dencies  which  entitle  her  to  the  favor  of  scien¬ 
tific  breeders ;  the  quality  and  amount  of  her 
butter  yield  are  placing  her  highest  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  butter-makers,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  “points”  and  coloring  will  always  make 
her  unrivalled  in  English  parks  and  American 
lawns. 

Three-quaiters  of  the  highest-priced  butter 
used  in  New  York  and  New  England  to-day  is 
made  from  Jersey  cows. 

SPOILOrO  THE  ADIBOHDACKS. 

Plattsbuegh,  Aug.  6.— Considerable  excite¬ 
ment  and  no  little  bad  feeling  have  been  stirred 
up  here  by  the  announcement  of  a  fact  fraught 
with  keen  interest  not  only  to  the  residents  of 
this  town,  but  to  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
every  year  seek  sport  and  health  in  the  famous 
Adirondack  woods.  During  the  past  week  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Vilas,  a  wealthy  capitalist  of  this 
town,  has  sold  60,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks  to  Messrs.  Hurd  and  McFarland 
’  of  Mich^an,  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  The  tract  sold  includes  townships  Nos. 
14, 15,  and  16  of  Franklin  county,  in  the  “  Paul 
Smith  ”  neighborhood,  covering  the  r^ion  of 
St.  Begis  l^ke  and  the  Upper  Saranac,  so  well 
known  and  loved  by  anglers.  The  considera¬ 
tion  is  understood  to  be  $300,000,  and  the  sale 
has  been  fully  completed.  The  purchasers  are 
extensive  dealers  in  lumber.  They  intend  soon 
to  build  a  track  from  the  Ogdensbuigh  and 
Lake  Champlain  Railroad  to  the  centre  of  the 
wilderness,  and  construct  sawmills  at  many 
points  along  the  line.  It  seems  positive  that 
the  usual  sequel  will  follow.  The  great  tracts 
of  splendid  pine  timber  will  be  despoiled  ;  the 
clear  streams  choked  with  slabs  and  sawdust ; 
the  breeding  places  of  the  trout  polluted,  and 
every  quality  destroyed  which  has  given  the 
North  Woods  their  attractiveness  and  fame. 

Here  on  the  lower  Saranac,  and  at  the  river’s 
very  mouth,  the  scheme  ftas  a  contingent  as¬ 
pect,  very  grim  and  serious.  The  Saranac 
supplies  the  water-power  for  many  factories 
and  sawmills,  and  T^th  its  fine  woc^ed  water¬ 
shed  has  always  been  relied  on  with  confidence, 
even  in  a  drought  like  the  present  one.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  upper  Hudson,  whose  swift 
waters  are  studded  with  sawmills  representing 
large  investments  of  capital.  What  will  be  the 
effect  when  the  great  watershed  is  denuded  of 
its  vegetation,  and  subject  to  the  protracted 
droughts  of  more  settled  regions,  is  a  practical 
question  which  those  interested  may  well  ask 
themselves  with  apprehension.  Here  at  Platts¬ 
burgh,  a  town  just  beginning— with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  ex¬ 
tension— a  rapid  growth,  which  must  largely 
depend  on  her  fine  water-power,  the  new  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  viewed  with  dismay  when  its  full 
proportions  are  fairly  realized. 

What  causes  most  chagrin  of  all  is  the  blind 
and  stupid  fashion  in  which  the  State  has 
seemingly  lost  its  opportunity  of  securing  for 
perpetuity  the  Adirondacks  as  a  grand  park. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  subject  was  widely  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  met  with  general  commendation, 
particularly  from  the  press.  But  no  practical 
steps  were  taken,  and  Legislatures  which 
found  time  to  build  big  State-houses,  and  essay 
all  kinds  of  predatory  and  partisan  law-mak¬ 
ing,  gave  scant  heed  to  a  proposition  whose 
merits  were  outside  of  the  lobby.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Vilas  has  been  willing  to  part  with  his 
property  to  the  State  at  about  the  price  lor 
which  he  has  finally  sold  it ;  but  as  he  refused 
to  make  a  “  job  ”  of  it  at  Albany,  and  the  State 
made  no  offers,  he  is  of  course  justified  in  look¬ 
ing  after  his  own  interests.  The  State,  as  I 
hear,  already  owns  lai^e  tracts  of  the  rough 
and  unsalable  parts  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
needed  to  buy  only  a  few  areas  like  the  Vilas 
property  to  secure  the  whole  North  Woods  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  also  said  here,  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  many  of  the  salable  Adirondack 
tracts  have  been  long  in  default  for  taxes,  and 
that  the  State  has  made  a  sad  blunder  in  not 
selling  them  for  the  back  dues,  and  buying 
them  in  at  a  nominal  figure.  Regrets,  how¬ 
ever,  are  vain,  and  it  seems  certain  now  that 


the  splendid  regpon  which  the  State  might  have 
preserved  fora  grateful  posterity.  Is  to  be  given 
over  to  “civiliti^on,”  its  glories  to  live  only 
in  the  memories  of  the  passing  generation  of 
trout-fishers  and  hunters.— C.  D.,  in  The  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

OUT  IN  THE  HABTEST  FIELD. 

The  industrious  farmers  are  rejoicing  in  an¬ 
other  abundant  harvest.  Some  early  impres¬ 
sions  never  fade  away.  Harvest  reminds  us  of 
early  life,  when  we  ran  barefooted  all  Summer, 
and  got  a  pair  of  shoes  in  September  from 
Robin  Kyle,  when  we  saw  the  stooks  in  Town- 
head’s  Park. 

The  self-rakers,  the  twine-binders,  and  the 
modem  improvements,  make  the  harvests 
shorter  ;  but  while  it  l^ts,  it  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den,  and  very  severe  os  old  men.  No  true¬ 
hearted  farmer,  however  well  off  he  may  be,  is 
going  to  sit  in  the  house  at  his  ease  when  the 
wheat  is  ripe,  and  the  boys  straining  every 
nerve  in  the  harvest  field.  We  look  upon  a 
good  harvest  as  an  evidence  of  Divine  favor. 
These  great,  peaceful  fields,  waving  in  beauty 
and  abundance,  seem  to  say  to  the  thoughtful 
“  Rejoice,  O  ye  righteous.”  Christian  England 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  throwing 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  on  the  old  Bible 
land  where  Jacob  bought  the  corn.  We  detest 
all  kinds  of  war  and  battle  and  murder,  and 
believe  it  is  far  more  manly  and  heroic  to  fill  a 
man’s  sack  with  corn  than  it  is  to  kill  him  in 
battle. 

We  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  wicked  nation, 
or  that  we  are  going  to  destruction,  even  if  a 
good  many  steal  who  are  able  to  work.  There 
must  be  many  a  righteous  man  praying  on  the 
hill  tops  and  under  the  juniper  trees,  or  how 
could  we  ever  have  such  prosperity.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  unusually  wet,  and  the  clouds 
have  cleared  away,  and  we  have  had  the  finest 
weather  for  securing  the  rich  harvest  just 
when  we  needed  it  the  most,  and  cool  breezes 
came  singing  through  the  trees  to  those  whose 
purees  were  not  long  enough  to  take  them  to 
the  s^.  There  is  no  better  place  to  pray  for 
blessings  and  daily  bread  than  on  the  harvest 
field.  Let  the  ministers  who  say  such  severe 
things  about  evening  meetings  to  the  over¬ 
taxed  farmers,  not  forget  this.  On  account  of 
the  wet  season,  the  harvest  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  The  straw  is  very  heavy,  the 
grain  is  some  shrunk  on  the  lowlands,  and 
where  the  crop  is  down  on  the  ground. 

Let  those  who  sneer  at  the  grangers,  cradle  a 
few  swathes,  and  bind  some  sheaA’es,  or  set  up 
some  skocks  fully  ripe,  and  they  will  learn  to 
honor  all  men.  It  may  do  them  as  much  good 
as  a  lecture  or  a  sermon,  and  they  will  eat 
their  daily  bread  with  a  better  relish  after 
working  in  harmony  with  all-sustaining  na¬ 
ture,  and  putting  forth  some  honest  effort  in  a 
good  cause.  If  all  the  eaters  and  the  speakers 
would  turn  out  and  help  a  little  in  harvest, 
there  would  be  less  valuable  wheat  Imt,  and  a 
more  friendly  feeling  between  city  and  country 
people,  and  we  could  all  rejoice  together  at  the 
feast  of  ingathering  in  a  general  jubilee  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 

The  men  with  the  twine  binders  get  $1.50  per 
acre  for  reaping  and  binding,  and  have  hard 
work  to  keep  their  reapers  in  running  order. 
We  had  a  self-raker  that  cut  nine  acres  a  day  ; 
k  never  got  out  of  order,  even  where  the 
wheat  was  tangled  and  down  from  the  storms. 
It  laid  the  gavels  in  good  shape  for  live  men 
to  bind.  We  set  up  sheaves  till  after  supper, 
and  had  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  a  ripe  shock, 
just  as  near  heaven,  on  Saturday  night,  among 
the  wheat,  as  we  were  on  Sabbath  morning 
hearing  a  great  sermon  on  fig  leaves. 

WlLLI.AM  L.vmbik. 

Tpsllantl,  Mlcb.,  Aug.  4, 1882. 

DO  BEES  INJURE  SOUND  PEACHES  1  j 

The  question  haying  been  put  to  us  some 
years  ago,  we  have  very  naturally,  carefully 
watched  the  operations  of  the  bees  on  the 
peach  trees  every  year  since.  The  results  of 
this  examination  have  been  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  different  from  those  entertained  by  many 
others.  In  consequence  of  this  we  have  been 
slow  to  express  an  opinion,  thinking  possible 
further  examinations  might  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion  ;  but  as  year  after  year  only  gives 
additional  evidence  of  its  correctness,  we  give 
to  our  readers  the  result  of  our  observation, 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  encourage  closer  obser¬ 
vation,  and  to  draw  out  opinions. 

The  first  year  or  two  of  observation  disclos¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  the  wasp  evidently  commenced 
the  work  of  puncturing  the  fruit,  and  that  the 
honey  bee  followed.  This  at  first  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  wasp  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
destruction  ;  but  on  further  examination,  it 
was  observed  that  some  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  were  entirely  exempt  from  injury,  and 
in  fact,  that  some  whole  orchards  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  injury,  not  a  peach  being 
punctured ;  this  led  to  a  still  more  careful 
examination,  when  it  was  found  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  fruit  punctured,  had  on  one  side 
a  decayed  spot  before  being  punctured.  On 
some  peaches  the  decayed  spot  was  very  small, 
and  on  others  quite  large ;  but  whatever  the 
size,  the  wasp  would  puncture  the  fruit  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  decayed  spot,  which 
has  led  many  to  believe  that  the  decay  is  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  puncture,  when  observation  seems  to 
prove  that  the  decay  invites  the  wasp  to  make 
the  puncture.  Being  satisfied  of  this,  the  next 
investigation  was  in  a  direction  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  decay,  when  it  was  in  every  in¬ 
stance  found  to  be  the  yellows.  We  have  yet 
to  see  the  peach  orchard,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  been  injured  by  the  bees,  that  has  not  been 
struck  with  the  yellows,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  the  fruit  of  every  tree  that  has  the 
yellows  will  be  attacked  by  the  bees.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  yellows  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  undoubtedly  produces 
a  material  which  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  both 
the  wasp  and  the  bee. 

While  a  tree  that  is  but  slightly  affected  by 
the  yellows  will  have  but  few  bees  around  it, 
one  that  is  badly  affected  will  be  surrounded 
by  large  numbers  of  both  bees  and  wasps. 

ABOUT  BUTTEB. 

The  Utica  Herald  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of 
butter  quoted  in  market : 

Creamery  butter,  sometimes  called  Swiss,  or 
Philadelphia,  or  spring-house  butter,  is  now 
the  leading  style  and  make  of  butter,  in  this 
country.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  farmers 
haul  their  milk  to  a  common  center,  where  it 
is  set  in  cold  water  at  a  temperature  from  44 
degrees  to  50  degrees,  thereby  putting  it  in 
control  (i.  e.  milk  must  not  sour)  of  a  skilful 
maker,  who  with  all  appliances  for  skilful 
handling,  turns  out  a  first-class,  uniform,  well- 
favored  butter.  Butter  is  now  made  in  this 
way  at  thousands  of  creameries  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  to  Colorado,  running  from  150  to  1,500 
cows  each,  handling  the  milk  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  cow^  and  turning  out  what  is  known 
and  called  regular  made  creamery  butter. 

Cream  creameries  are  different.  Instead  of 
hauling  the  milk  to  the  spring  house  and 
there  holding  it  in  control  by  the  cold  spring 
water,  the  milk  is  set  on  the  farm  in  variable 
temperatures,  skimmed  at  longer  or  shorter  in¬ 
tervals,  and  then  carried  to  the  cream  cream¬ 
ery,  where  it  is  churned  and  made  into  butter, 
a  product  taking  rank  below  the  regular  cream¬ 
ery  spring-water  made,  and  known  as  cream 
creamery. 

Imitation  creamery  is  a  butter  made  from 
milk  set  at  home,  and  from  cream  skimmed  at 
home  and  churned  on  the  farm,  but  not  work¬ 
ed  or  salted  there  ;  it  is  called  for  at  a  given 
hour  by  a  roundsman,  who  takes  it  to  heatl- 
quarters,  where  it  is  worked  and  salted  and 
packed  for  market  as  imitation  creamery  but¬ 
ter. 

Factory  butter  differs  from  this  in  the  fact 
that  it  comprises  collections  of  all  butter  made 
on  the  farm,  salted  or  unsalted,  taken  to  stores 
for  barter  and  trade,  various  in  quaiity  and 
irregular  in  condition,  got  together,  perhaps, 
100  or  130  or  500  barrels  a  week,  and  conglom¬ 
erated  into  what  is  known  as  factory  butter, 
analogous  to  what  used  to  be  called  store  pack¬ 
ed  butter,  a  product  of  pioneer  farming  which 
lessens  as  improved  processes  displace  it. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

How  TO  Drink  Milk. — A  writer  in  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly  tells  how  milk  should  be 
taken  :  Not  in  copious  draughts  like  beer  or 
any  other  fluids  which  differ  from  it  chemical¬ 
ly  ;  if  we  consider  the  use  of  milk  in  infancy, 
the  physiological  ingestion,  that  is,  of  food  pro¬ 
vided  for  it,  each  small  mouthful  is  secured.by 
effort,  and  slowly  presented  to  the  gastric  mu¬ 
cous  surface  for  the  primal  digestive  stages  ; 
it  is  thus  regularly  and  gradually  reduced  to 
curd,  and  the  stomach  is  not  oppressed  with  a 
lump  of  half-coagulated  milk.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  regarded  in  case  of  the  adult. 
Milk  should  be  slowly  taken  in  mouthfuls,  at 
short  intervals,  and  thus  it  is  rightly  dealt 
with  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  milk  be  taken  af¬ 
ter  other  food,  it  is  almost  sure  to  burden  the 
stomach  and  cause  discomfort  and  prolonged 
indigestion,  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  there  is  insufficient  digestive  agency  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  milk 
the  more  severe  the  discomforts  will  be  under 
these  conditions. 

OATME.4L. — The  consun)ption  of  oatmeal  in 
this  country,  says  the  American  Grocer,  has 
reached  large  dimensions.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  only  used  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
but  now  thousands  of  American  families  have 
oatmeal  on  their  breakfast  tables,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  they  do  potatoes.  That  it  is  a 
desirable  and  healthful  food  no  one  can  doubt, 
and  large  as  is  the  amount  consumed,  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  still  more  popular.  The  oat¬ 
meal  of  Scotland  has  always  enjoyed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  best  in  the  world,  owing 
more  to  the  qualities  of  the  oats  produced  than 
to  the  skill  in  manufacturing.  The  Scotch  oat 
is  preeminent  for  plumpness  of  form,  thinness 
of  skin,  and  absence  of  moisture  and  discolora¬ 
tion.  \Vhere  the  soil  is  too  rich  the  growth  of 
oats  runs  largely  to  straw,  and  the  kernel  is 
thin  and  covered  with  thick  husks.  On  mod¬ 
erate  soil  oats  give  a  better  return,  there  being 
less  straw  and  more  fully  developed  keniels. 
In  many  i)arts  of  our  country  the  condition  of 
the  soil  is  bee-oming  more  fitted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  superior  oats,  and  many  of  our  local 
factories  are  manufacturing  excelient  qualities 
of  oatmeal.  The  first  operation  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  meal  is  the  removing  from  the 
oats  all  cockle,  small  oats  and  foreign  seeds  of 
whatever  kind,  for  if  any  of  tliese  remain  the 
quality  of  the  meal  is  much  injured.  Black 
oats,  if  even  of  good  quality,  give  a  bad  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  manufactured  meal,  as  it  reap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  black  particles,  which  to 
the  tidy  housewife  appears  to  be  a  something 
much  more  uncleanly.  After  the  oafs  have 
been  properly  cleaned  by  sifting,  they  are  next 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  drying.  This  is 
accomplished  in  dry  kilns,  with  special  appa¬ 
ratus  constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  opera¬ 
tion  requires  some  care  to  prevent  the  oats 
from  burning.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  dry, 
they  are  removed  from  the  kiln  while  still  very 
hot,  and  stored  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  them 
retain  their  heat ;  after  thus  remaining  three 
or  four  days,  and  hardening  they  are  ready  for 
the  shelling  operation.  This  shelling  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  passing  the  oats  through  mill¬ 
stones  of  a  si)ecial  pattern.  The  product  that 
comes  from  the  stones  is  groats,  or  the  whole 
kernels,  dust,  seed,  etc.,  and  these  must  be 
separated ;  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
sieves  and  fans  the  groats  are  separated  from 
the  other  material,  and  are  then  ready  for 
grinding.  For  extra  quality  meal,  the  groats 
may  again  be  shelled  and  also  passed  through 
a  brushing  machine.  The  grinding  of  them 
must  not  be  long  delayed,  as  a  few  weeks  ex¬ 
posure  rendere  them  unfit  for  milling.  In 
grinding  the  groat,  the  great  aim  is  to  avoid 
pulverization,  and  to  have  the  granulets  cut 
square  and  of  uniform  size.  Oatmeal  is  gener¬ 
ally  denominated  by  the  cut,  as  pin-head  cut, 
rough  cut,  medium  and  fine  cut,  though  these 
terms  have  different  meanings  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts.  After  the  grinding  the  meal  is  passed 
through  sieves,  and  tlm  siftings  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  size. 

THE  HOUHEHOLO. 

Raspbkbky  Vinegar. — Do  not  let  the  season 
pass  without  making  as  many  bottles  of  this 
delightful  cordial  as  you  can  spare  the  fruit 
for.  Put  six  quarts  of  fruit  in  a  stone  vessel, 
mash  them  to  a  pulp,  and  pour  over  them  two 
quarts  of  the  best  cider  vinegar.  Stand  in  the 
sun  twelve  hours,  and  place  in  the  cellar  over 
night,  then  strain  and  pour  the  liquor  over  six 
quarts  of  fresh  raspberries.  Let  it  stand  again 
for  twenty-tour  hours,  strain,  and  to  each 
quart  of  juice  allow  a  pint  of  water.  To  every 
three  pints  of  mingled  juice  and  water  add  five 
pounds  of  the  best  white  sugar.  Place  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  skimming  the  while. 
As  soon  as  it  fairly  boils,  take  off  and  strain. 
Bottle  and  seal  while  warm. 

Spin.vch  au  Maigre. — Pick  over  the  spinach 
carefully,  wash  well,  and  then  boil  it  in  salt  and 
water  until  tender,  with  some  lettuce  leaves  to 
render  the  spinach  soft  to  the  palate.  Take  it 
out  of  the  saucepan  and  throw  it  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  press  it 
perfectly  free  from  water,  mince  it  up  very  fine¬ 
ly  indeed,  and  put  in  a  stewpan  with  a  good 
sized  piece  of  butter.  Let  it  cook  slowly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  then  add  a  sprinkle 
of  salt,  some  grated  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  white 
sugar,  and  a  little  flour ;  moisten  the  whole 
with  either  milk  or  cream.  Simmer  gently  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  an<l  serve  garnished  with  fried 
croutons. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  IUttlesnake’s  Venom.— Mr.  E.  M.  Worth, 
proprietor  of  a  museum  in  the  Bowery,  who 
was  bitten  several  weeks  ago  by  one  of  a  col¬ 
lection  uf  rattlesnakes  which  he  was  feeding, 
is  still  ftt  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  thor¬ 
oughly  infected  by  the  poison,  and  has  had  a 
hard  tuxe  of  it  since  he  has  been  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  but  ae  is  now  considered  well  nigh  recov¬ 
ered.  f  jr  a  time  at  the  hospital  he  seemed  to 
be  doio^'  well,  but  about  the  ninth  day  after 
the  biU  3i8  arm  swelled  to  a  frightful  size,  and 
his  tenifierature  rose  to  106  degrees.  He  had 
drunk  t  pint  of  whiskey,  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustoiaed,  immediately  on  being  bitten,  and 
at  the  hospital  four  ounces  ol  wmiskey  daily 
were  Injected  under  the  skin  over  his  stomach,  j 
When  *n  the  ninth  day  after  his  misfortune,  I 
his  arm  swelled  and  his  fever  became  very  high,  i 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  live*  The  i 
1  wound  made  by  the  snake  in  his  thumb  was 
kept  open,  and  was  allowed  to  bleed  as  much 
I  as  it  wr  nld  ;  but  this  afforded  him  no  material 

■  relief.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  named  he 
I  was  taken  with  bleeding  at  the  nose.  He  bled 
j  very  copiously,  and  experienced  relief  from  that 

time.  The  swelling  of  his  arm  speedily  disap- 
j  peared  and  his  fever  left  him.  The  wound  in 
•  his  thumb,  however,  became  very  bad,  and  after 
I  awhile  gangrene  set  in.  The  surgeons  decided 
I  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  amputate  the 
thumb,  and  this  was  done  ten  days  ago.  The 
thumb  was  amputated  at  the  lower  j^int,  where 
the  flesh  was  still  healthy,  the  gangrene  ex¬ 
tending  only  to  the  first  joint.  The  flesh  has 
i  now  closed  over  the  bone,  so  that  scarcely  so 
much  of  it  is  exposed  as  would  be  eoveued  by 
I  a  No.  1  shot.  The  patient  has  grown  strong, 

!  and  has  gained  perhaps  twenty  pounds  of  flesh 
;  since  the  ampukition.  He  had  become  very 
j  ma«h  reducefl.  He  has  been  up  and  walked 
i  about  the  ward.  His  appetite  has  been  good, 
and  he  went  out  for  the  first  time  August  7th. 

A  Cheerful  Sdb.ject. — The  old  fashioned  way 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  still  holds  favor  with 
most  people,  but  in  spite  of  this,  a  society  has 
been  formed  to  erect  a  crematory  upon  some 
shady  knoll  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  The 
;  plan  is  to  put  up  a  tAvo-story  stone  building  in 
the  shape  of  a  chapel,  with  arrangements  for  a 
j  furnace-room,  an  urn-room,  a  reception-i’oom, 
j  and  other  apartments.  It  is  proposed  to  cre- 
I  mate  bodies  for  about  fifteen  dollars  each,  not 
I  by  exposing  them  to  flames,  but  by  means  of 
I  superheated  air,  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
j  1,^®  Fahrenheit.  The  body  is  to  be  placed 
;  in  a  winding-sheet  saturated  with  alum,  and  is 
then  to  be  loAvered  in  a  crib  by  an  elevator  to 
the  hot  air  chamber.  In  about  an  hour  all 
that  remains  is  a  feAv  pounds  of  |)ure  ashes, 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 
These  ashes  will  of  course  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  relatives,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  cinera¬ 
ry  urn  or  terra  cotta  chest  for  prescrv'ation. 

!  The  body  of  a  man  weighing  one  hundred 
I  and  fifty  pounds  may  thus  be  reduced  to  six 
;  pounds  of  ashes,  which  could  be  put  in  a  space 
I  nine  inches  square,  and  Greenwood  would  be 
I  large  enough  to  hold  millions  of  such  urns.  In 

■  spite  of  the  fact  that  cremation  is  but  rapid 
I  combustion,  while  burial  is  followed  by  a  slow 
j  combustion  extending  over  many  years,  the 
I  incineration  of  dead  bodies  does  not  promise 
I  to  become  popular  either  in  this  country  or 
!  Europe.  It  is  true  that  there  are  nianycrema- 

tlon  societies.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Paris,  in  Holland,  in  Milan,  Florence, 

I  Berlin,  Dresden,  London,  Rome,  Rio  Janeiro, 
i  New  York,  and  St.  Louis.  The  one  in  Copen- 
j  hagen  had  for  a  time  the  Prime  Minister  as  its 
I  President,  and  it  included  among  its  two 
I  thousand  members  many  Danish  aristocrats. 
Nevertheless  there  have  been  but  few  instances 
of  cremation.  The  greatest  number  1150)  has 
occurred  at  Milan,  while  at  Padua  and  Lodi 
there  hAve  been  12,  and  at  Gotha  25.  In  this 
country  there  have  been  only  14  cases.  More 
professed  cremationists  have  died  than  the 
whole  number  of  bodies  cremated.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fact  that  cremation  would  do  away 
with  costly  and  pompous  funerals.  It  is  esti- 
I  mated  that  the  funerals  in  this  country  last 
.  yiBffiriii  it  Lhau  the  total  gold  and  silveF 

yield.  It  is,  moreover,  true  that  much  valua¬ 
ble  ground  about  all  our  largo  towns  is  given 
oveb  to  cemetery  use ;  and  as  fifty-four  cinera¬ 
ry  urns  could  be  placed  in  a  space  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  single  grave,  it  is  apparent  that  econ¬ 
omy  in  money  and  in  land  are  practical  reasons 
in  favor  of  cremation.  It  is  true  that  a  valid 
objection  to  it  is  that  evidences  of  crime,  such 
'  as  poisoning,  might  be  destroyed,  but  it  is  pro- 
I  posed  to  meet  this  by  keeping  the  bodies  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.— Sun. 
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O  sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  he  opened  for  Summer 
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EYE  QL^SSES. 

WitA  Braiilim  PebbUt  the  very  Jbteit  quality,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reductions  in  the  prices  of  all  oar 
goods.  Instruments,  and  apparatus  since  Hay  1st,  and  yet 
will  ailow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

Send  S-eent  ttamp  for  our  116  page  finely  iUuetrated  catalogue  gf 
all  Optical  /netruments.  Type  for  teeUng  your  eyes.  rUreeHous  for 
buying  Speetaclet,  <tc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 
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028  BROADWAY,  N£W  YORK. 

House  established  in  1804  by  Ben],  Pike,  Sr. 

No  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Gent. 

Hare  Chance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  English  Consols  or  IT.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

Y  Golden  Opportnnitv. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Finanrial  .Igeuey,  Jarksouville,  Illinois. 
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J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  8.  MONROE. 

MONROE  BROS., 

HEAL  ESTA^TE, 

OtHce,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Beal  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  interest.  Corresimndence  solicited. 
Rffere  by  ver-ausuon  to  Nortkvoestem  National  Bank  of  MnneapoHo, 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER-PLATED  TABLE  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Would  call  special  attention  to  their 

PATENT  CHINA-LINED 

ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  lining  is  heid  in  position  by  the  thumb-screws  in  the  cover,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  thus 
enabling  every  part  to  be  cleaned,  leaving  no  chance  for  the  collection  of  rust  or  other  foreign- matter 
between  the  lining  and  outer  wail.  The  lining  is  made  of  fine  stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  tor 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water  pure. 

686  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. _ 


STRONG 

FACTS/ 


A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  iiarticular  troubles  Brown’s 
Ikon  Bitters  is  good  for. 

It  will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral¬ 
ysis,  Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
.simply  because  it  purifies  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  sy.stem,  drives  out  all  disease. 

A  Lady  Cured  of  Rheumatism. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7, 1880. 

My  health  was  much  snattered  by 
Rheumatism  when  I  commenced 
taking  Brown’s  Iron  Bitters,  and  I 
scarcely  had  strenmh  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  to  my  daily  household  duties, 
lam  now  using  the  third  bottle  and  I 
am  rwaining  strength  daily,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  alL 
I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
uf  it.  Mrs.  Maky  E.  Brashbak, 
173  Prestmanst. 

Kidney  Disease  Cured. 

Christiansburg,  Va«,  i88x* 
Suffering  from  kidney  disease, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief,  1 
tried  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  which 
Lured  me  completely.  A  child  of 
mine,  recovering  from  scarlet  fever, 
nad  no  appetite  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  eat  at  all*  1  gave  him  Iron* 
Bitters  with  the  happiest  results. 

J.  Kvlb  Montagus* 

Heart  Disease. 

Vine  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dec.  2,  i88i. 

After  trying  diflerent  physicians 
and  many  remedies  for  palpitation 
of  the  heart  without  receiving  any 
benefit,  I  was  advised  to  try  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  I  have  used  two  bot¬ 
tles  and  never  found  anything  that 
gave  me  so  much  relieC 

Mrs.  JaMNiH  Hess. 

For  the  peculiar  troubles  to  which 
ladies  are  subjeA,  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters  is  invalnable.  Tty  it. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine. 


HEALTH  PRESERVING 

CORSET 

Is  mad*  Perfectly  Adjustable 
to  any  form  by  a  new  and  novel 
arrangement  in  constmoUon, 
and  is  the  most  OOMFOBTA. 
BLE  and  PEBFEOT  FIT- 
TINO  corset  known. 

Is  Approved  1>y  the  Beat 
_  Phyalelwi.. 

^  For  sale  by  all  leading  dealera 
PBICEBTMA1L,61  SA. 
Lady  Agents  wanted. 
Manufactured  by 

MOMSV  REFUNDED 

IPi^XKSlSR’8  A  Mt&ct  dreuliig 

BAZBBAUAat. 

_ A  piwynto  b.ldDeM.ph 

All  Farmers,  Mothers, 
Business  men.  Mechan¬ 
ics,  &C.,  who  are  tired 
out  by  work  or  worry, 
and  all  who  are  ir.iserabis 
with  Dyspepsia,  K  heuma- 
tism.  Neuralgia,  Bowel, 
Kidney  or  Lver  Com¬ 
plaints,  you  can  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  cured  by 
_  using. 


Carryin(4  United  Statf.s  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATUBDAi:. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Riv?T. 

GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONOFURY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  860,  875,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Breen. 

BARIvOW>S  IINPICO  BIvUEl 

^GuaHtj^anTI^fuaiitlty  AlwBysTjnJJS^m, 

For  KiUe  by  Grocers.  D.  S.\Vii,THERtii;B,Proprictor. 
233  Mortb  Second  Street,  Ptuludelpbl^  Pa. 

Employment  for.  Ladies. 

'sWBFj  The  yueen  City  Suspenrtcr  Compiny  of  Cm* 

ciiiMti  are  now  manufactiiiini;  and  introducing 
their  new  Hloeklni;  Hup|K>Her«  for  Lsdleti  and 
('nlMren,  and  their  unetjualed  HkiH  8«ipea4er« 
uf- A  b»d*«**  and  want  reliable  lady  agents  to  sell 
Xj^^jpp^l^U^thein  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every* 
whore  meet  with  ready  success  and  in.ike  haM* 
some  salaries.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and  m- 
cure  exclusive  territory.  Address 
gJL  a  ^  QVT"  ****’‘I»<^*<****  <  Qbl*. 

Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters. 

Ten  Niglits  in  a 
Bar 

work,  with  eight  iltiistratioriH,  iu  cht'Mp 
form  /juet  as  aoodfor  the^t^vlil’g)  sold  for 
fi— lowest  price  ever  Hold,  (see  Putter  A 
o.'sllit)— and  thirty-mink  extrn  copien 
to distrilmte)>ent rur.ittftll  postpaid).  Moat 
Ihriliing  and  forcible  tenip'  ranee  book  ex* 
tiiiit.  Costs  notbing  to  scatter  it  on  tbit 
.  plaiL  The  Teni|»eraiiee  Bewola* 
L  llott*  46  Adams  btreet.  Chicago. 

VYAMlNKia  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

The  great  euperiorlty 
of  Coraline  over  bom  or 
whalebone  has  induced 
UH  to  use  It  In  all  our 
leading  Corsets. 

SIO  REWARD 

will  be  paid  (or  any  cor¬ 
net  In  which  the  Cora- 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  malf,  W.  B. 
(couUll),  42AO;  Abdomi¬ 
nal,  12.00;  Health  or 
Nursing,  tl  AK  Coraline 
or  Flexible  Hip,  11.25; 
Misses’,  $1.00. 

For  sale  by  leading 
merchants. 

Beware  ot  worthless 
imitations  boned  with 
cord. 

WARMER  BROW.,  97*  Broadway.  M.  T. 

T’HS  WESTERIN 

FarmMortgageCo. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTBABE  LBAN8 

m  tbe  best  localities  la  tb.  WmI  negottaMd  (or  banki, 
eoUecas,wtates  and  private  Indlvldnala  OotmonBood*. 
Inlereeland  pHncJpMpeld  on  day  of  matnmy  at  the 
Third BauoMkliHtak  Im  Hew  York  CltF* 
nmds  promptly  niaoed.  Largo  axperlenoe.  Mo  Lomw: 
IBvsators  oom^od  to  take  no  land .  No  deUys  In  pay¬ 
ment  ol  Intereat  Only  the  very  choloeet  Inane  afceptedi 
Foil  information  given  to  tboee  seotau  ■afie  amd 
•roMaM*  lavantaMmtn.  Bend  Ibr  ctroalar,  i«6- 
srenoes  and  sample  docnaents. 

F.  M.  PBBKIMK  Praa  L.  H.  PBBEIMB.  Bee. 

i.  t.  WAJUIM.  Tloe  Plte.  O.  W.  OUJUn,  XlM*. 
M.F.BAkT.Andttor. 


PMU’S  eiNUBR  TONIC 

If  you  are  wasting  away  with  Consumption,  Age, 
or  any  disease  or  weakness,  you  will  find  the  Tome  a 

Nlfhfy  livlytraliM  Medicintliat  Never  l■1oxicatn 

None  genuine  without  signature  of  Hiscox  ft  Co. 


AGENTS  Wanted 

works  of  cheracter;  great  variety;  BOOKS  Ob  DiPISS 
low  In  price;  selling  Me<M  everywbcfejJJWcr^tcrM 
BrMley*  ttarretMS  A  Ue..  66  N.  Fuuftb  SL.  PluUdeliilila. 


I  vuvesofall  tbe  Presklents ofthcU.8.  Coi^laH 

in  one  Urge  elegant  tllustratedvoluBs.  TbeCutestseUlegbeob 
inAmcri^  Immense pfoAlitoagents.  Every mtelllgeet pet> 
son  wants  it  Any  one  can  becooe  a  snccewdiul  agesC.  LJbcml 
trnns  free.  Ad  Ami  Hallbtt  BOOK  CO.,  Portland.  Maiee. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEESITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  fllllng  important  positions  in 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  McOoeh  says:  "It  has  msny 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public."  A  gentle, 
man,  not  a  profeeeor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  partlee  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $150.  Persons  desiring  ts 
'  aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  WEBB,  Finanoljtl  Sec*y,  Oxford,  Pa. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

F-ivorsbIy  known  to  the  pnblle  sloes 
iKH.  Churcb.Chaiiel.SchooI.Flre  AUna 
and  other  bcllr;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

ME]IEELY&CO..fESTTEOY,I.T. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  C6MPANY 

TBOY,  N.  Y., 

■DOCMSOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manutactuze  a  superior  oi^ity  ot  BILLS.  Spsdai  aK*i 
don  glssn  to  OHOBOB  BILLS.  Ostalognej  «eu  tree  ; 
pardee  needlnc  bells. 


1HJ£  NEW-YOKK  KVANOJCUST:  THl  KSDAlf.  AUGUST  17,  1882. 


FBOJC  THS  OAPITOI.  OITT. 

CiMW  What  GoTarnmnt  CeaU,  »ad  WI17 — Ow  II- 
Utarwr  aad  oar  Saty— Oar  Wards— Tho  Oatlook. 

OongrwK  adjoomed  ywterday,  after  a  oontinu- 
<MM  aflaaion  of  eight  moBtha — one  of  the  longest 
in  the  history  of  our  Ooverament.  By  reason  of 
the  long  stay  of  Congress,  the  Summer  exodus  of 
our  people  is  later  than  usual ;  and  indeed  our 
Summer  has  been  so  delightful  that  it  has  hardly 
been  neoessary  for  people  of  ordinary  health  to 
leave  the  city.  Washington,  with  its  many  and 
beautiful  public  reservations,  its  wide  streets  lined 
with  trees,  is  like  a  beautiful  suburb,  and  wholly 
unlike  either  of  our  great  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  It  is  a  park  city.  Our  beautiful 
Potomac  furnishes  an  outlet  for  thousands  of  our 
people,  who  enjoy  the  Inexpensive  excursions  of 
the  river  steamers.  The  capital  is  a  good  Sum¬ 
mering  place,  as  it  is  the  most  delightful  watering 
place  in  the  whole  country.  Of  course  a  large 
percentage  of  our  pastors  are  out  of  town,  and 
most  of  the  churches  are  open  but  half  the  day, 
with  skeleton  congregations'.  There  is  one  class 
of  churches,  however,  never  reduced  to  a  skele¬ 
ton.  I  wish  you  could  have  sat  with  me  among 
the  people  of  one  of  our  large  colored  congrega¬ 
tions,  the  other  Sabbath  evening.  I  was  in  the 
gallery.  The  house  was  full,  above  and  below, 
and  chiefly  with  young  men  and  women,  who  in 
tidiness  of  dress  and  brightness  of  face,  show  the 
result  of  our  excellent  public  school  system  for 
the  lifting  up  of  these  masses.  From  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  our  population  of  about  180,000  in 
this  District,  is  colored,  shaded  off  from  the  dark¬ 
est  hue  to  the  almost  imperceptible  tint  of  the  oc¬ 
toroon.  The  singing  in  the  most  advanced  of 
these  churches  is  always  hearty  and  mellifluous, 
the  outpouring  of  praise  and  emotion,  not  infre¬ 
quently  greatly  improved  by  culture.  But  the 
sermon !  The  pastor  did  not  preach,  but  intro¬ 
duced  a  representative  of  some  down-South  Con¬ 
ference,  who  vociferated  and  gesticulated,  \^ith 
many  words  and  few  ideas — not  for  an  hour,  for 
he  had  sense  enough  to  be  brief.  No  people  are 
more  emotional  than  our  people  of  color.  It  is 
easy  to  stir  their  hearts  and  loose  their  tongues, 
and  even  to*  have  them  dance  before  the  Lord. 
There  Is  much  bodily  exercise  in  their  religion. 
But  to  the  credit  of  this  large  congregation  be  it 
said,  that  the  uncultured  man  in  the  pulpit  failed 
to  move  the  people  beyond  an  occasional  “Amen,” 
“  Bless  de  Lord,”  or  “Hallelujah.”  Some  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  Into  the  ohuich  at  this  service. 
They  appeared  at  the  chancel,  and  after  assenting 
to  the  covenant,  read  by  the  pastor,  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation,  as  by  impulse,  sang  with  the  pastor  as 
he  lead ; 

“  Help  me  to  watoh  and  pray,' 

And  on  Thyself  rely. 

Assured  it  I  my  trust  betray, 

I  shall  forever  die.” 

The  right  hand  of  welcome  from  *tlie  oflScial  men 
followed. 

These  six  millions — soon  to  become  ten  millions, 
and  then  twenty  millions  in  the  not  distant  future, 
and  never  to  die  out :  for  they  are  our  people,  and 
as  a  people,  God’s  people,  whom  He  has  wonder¬ 
fully  delivered — are  to  be  w’ashed  and  made  clean, 
to  be  educated  and  elevated,  to  be  clothed  in  all 
that  makes  up  a  noble  Christian  manhood,  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  world’s  evangelization.  All 
honor  to  Mr.  Slater,  who  has  consecrated  his  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  to  this  good  work,  and  to  all  who 
give  much  or  little  of  money  or  labor  or  prayer  to 
save  these  millions,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  we 
can  never  pay.  God  bless  Howard,  and  Fisk,  and 
Biddle,  and  Scotia,  and  all  the  schools  for  men 
and  women,  founded  and  sustained  by  Christian 
beneflcence  in  the  interests'of  the  Freedmen !  If 
any  of  youi-  readers  not  now'  helping  would  like  to 
adepts,  ward  among  these  people  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  one.  About  $100 
a  year  will  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  preparing  to  teach  or  preach,  at  this  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  public  mind  is  being  directed  to  the  fearful 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  us,  and  no  doubt 
we  are  being  educated  toward  the  coming  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  Christian  people  must  see 
that  God  is  not  left  out,  and  our  higher  nature 
forgotten.  The  State  is  not  denominational  nor 
sectarian,  and  should  not  be.  But  neither  can  the 
State  be  godless.  Her  safety  is  not  in  simply  re¬ 
moving  illiteracy,  but  in  recognizing  and  educat¬ 
ing  in  the  people  a  good  conscience — a  conscience 
toward  God.  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  does 
not  serve  God  shall  perish.  Nor  are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  illiteracy  is  wholly  conflned  to  the  newly- 
enfranchised  colored  race.  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire  has  tabulated  a  great  many  flgures 
upon  this  subject,  and  given  them  to  the  country 
in  bis  recent  speech  upon  Government  aid  to  public 
schools.  In  the  space  of  a  letter,  I  cannot  give 
even  an  outline.  But  a  few  flgures  from  advance 
sheets  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  which  appear  to 
be  complied  with  care,  throw  much  light  upon 
this  subject,  so  interesting  to  us  all.  If  these  flg¬ 
ures  be  reliable,  one-eighth  of  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  over  ten  years  of  age  (or  six  and  one-fourth 
millions),  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  these, 
four  and  three-quarter  millions  are  in  the  late 
slave  States.  Nor  is  this  large  percentage  of  illit¬ 
eracy  because  of  the  iarge  proportion  of  Freed¬ 
men,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  children.  In  sixteen 
of  the  late  slave  States,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
voters,  white  and  colored,  cannot  read  or  write ; 
while  in  some  of  those  States  the  population  is 
fully  one-half  of  the  voting  population.  In  all 
the  sixteen  late  slave  States  there  are  1,354,974 
voters  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  410,550  are  whites.  The  State  of  Kentucky 
has  54,956  white  and  43,177  colored  voters  that 
oannot  read  nor  write.  Missouri  has  40,655  illit¬ 
erate  white  and  19,028  illiterate  colored  voters. 
Mississippi  has  111,541  illiterate  voters,  and  in  the 
census  year  her  aggr^ate  vote  was  117,078.  Geor¬ 
gia  has  1^,087  illiterate  voters,  and  an  aggregate 
vote  in  1880  of  155,651.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
116,491  illiterate  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  or 
nearly  4  per  cent,  of  her  population ;  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  has  5  per  cent. ;  Bhode  Island  7.82  per  cent. ; 
and  Iowa  2.76  per  cent. 

How  Slavery  has  cursed  not  only  the  greatly- 
wronged  *bondmen,  but  like  a  deadly  upas,  the 
very  soil  upon  which  it  grew,  and  the  people  who 
iiv^  under  its  shadow !  The  “  Solid  South  ”  needs 
not  the  often  doubtful  experiments  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  partisan  adventurers,  but  a  good  system  of 
common  schools,  supplemented  by  wise  states¬ 
manship  and  an  aggressive  Church. 

The  aggregate  appropriations  of  the  present 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1883, 
foot  up  $295,343,097.36,  being  an  increase  of  $77,- 
727,621.34  over  the  previous  year.  The  largest 
item  in  the  increase  is  in  the  Pension  bill,  which 
absorbs  $100,000,000,  being  nearly  $32,000,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  1882.  Surely  we  take  good 
care  of  the  men  who  haxarded  their  lives  for  the 
life  of  the  Government.  The  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pensions,  Gen.  Dudley,  himself  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  gave  a  limb  for  the  country,  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  executive  olfloer,  the  fast  friend  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  but  the  unoompromising  enemy  of  ail  frauds. 
The  pension  appropriation  is  continually  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  knaves,  against  whom  the  de¬ 
partment  must  be  most  vigorously  guarded. 

No  doubt  Congress  will  be  severely  criticised 
for  this  large  increase  of  appropriations.  But 
Congress  can  take  care  of  Itself  before  the  people. 
Penny-a-line  scribblers,  of  whom  there  are  not  a 
few  in  'Washington,  make  for  themselves  a  cheap 
and  ephemeral  reputation  by  calling  public  men 
bad  names,  and  talking  largely  of  “jobs”  and 
“  steals.”  Our  public  men  are  not  all  saints,  of 
course ;  but  as  a  class,  I  am  satisfied  their  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  do  right,  and  they  very  teirly  represent 
the  people  who  send  them.  That  there  are  excep¬ 


tions,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  nor  is  it  loss  true 
that  there  are  many  traducers  and  slanderers  of 
those  in  authority. 

Our  progress,  we  may  be  assured,  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  kingdom  is  coming,  though  the 
infidel  cure  continue  to  bay  and  glory  in  their 
shame.  Truth  goes  marching  on.  The  most 
shameful  act  of  the  present  Congress  is  the  Anti- 
Chinese  law,  giving  the  lie  to  our  whole  tradition 
and  our  real  life.  'The  people  will  demand  its  re¬ 
peal  soon,  we  may  hope.  As  over  against  this 
mistake,  we  must  not  forget  the  strong  blow 
against  Mormon  polygamy,  and  the  Liquor  Com¬ 
mission  bill,  which  went  through  the  Senate,  and 
which  we  may  hope  will  become  a  law  next  Win¬ 
ter.  The  liquor  interest  is  organizing,  and  the 
people  are  ready  for  the  fray.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  t,  ISSi. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  BED  BITEK  PBE8BTTEBT. 

Dear  Evangeliat :  We  do  not  believe  our  good 
brother.  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  his  article  in  The  Evanoe- 
liisT  of  Aug.  3d,  meant  to  prejudice  the  interests 
of  our  institution  located  at  Casselton,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  We  do  not  know  just  how  much  he  meant 
to  express  in  his  judgment  that  Fergus  Falls  is  “  a 
much  superior  site”  to  Cas.selton.  If  he  means 
beauty  of  location,  we  all  agree  with  him ;  but  if 
he  means  superior  in  all  other  respects,  he  places 
his  judgment  against  the  majority  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  who  voted  for  Casselton.  A  hasty  ride 
through  a  largo  country  like  this  on  one  railroad 
line,  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  one  to  criticise  the  action  of  a  majority, 
who  are  daily  making  the  whole  country  a  study 
in  all  its  Interests. 

The  Doctor's  criticism  on  the  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  two  such  institutions  may  at  the  present  seem 
to  be  just ;  but  this  is  a  country  of  rapid  growth 
and  marvellous  development.  And  our  churches 
aud  schools — in  fact,  all  our  institutions — are  the 
growth  of  a  day.  In  all  probability,  in  less  than  a 
year,  what  is  now  Red  River  Presbytery  will  be 
divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  viz :  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Moorhead,  Presbytery  of  Fargo,  and  Pres- 
byteiy  of  Grand  Forks,  after  the  oldest  churches 
within  their  respective  bounds.  And  we  shall 
hope  to  see  them  all  united  under  a  new  Synod  of 
Rod  River,  the  name  of  the  old  Presbytery. 

For  the  present,  the  efforts  of  the  Presbyter}- 
are  being  centered  upon  the  institution  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Casselton.  The  people  of  that  hamlet 
mean  business ;  they  have  just  dedicated  a  hand¬ 
some  Presbyterian  church  free  from  debt,  costing 
over  $4,000;  they  have  given  a  site  of  forty  to 
sixty  acres  in  the  town  for  the  college,  together 
with  a  cash  subscription  of  over  $20,000  towards 
Its  buildings;  and  a  gentleman  of  that  locality 
has  pledged  $10,000  towards  an  endowment  fund. 
The  Pre8b}'tery  has  pledged  itself  to  raise  for  it 
$2,000  the  first  year,  $3,000  the  second  year,  and 
$5,000  the  third  year,  and  to  make  the  minimum 
endowment  $50,000  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether 
the  Presbytery  will  undertake  a  like  task  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  college  at  Fergus  Falls,  will  be  considered 
and  decided  at  its  Fall  m  eetiug.  Every  member 
of  Presbytery  would  like  to  do  so,  if  we  can  see 
our  way  clear. 

We  ask  space  in  your  columus  for  this  explana¬ 
tion,  because  Dr.  Cuyler's  few  lines  seemed  to 
mislead.  Allow  me  furtlicr  to  suggest  to  your 
readers  that  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sons  of  means  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  the 
tablet  of  Higher  Christian  Education  for  this  new 
Narthwest,  for  all  time  to  come.  Who  will  name 
our  young  plant  which  is  to  grow  into  a  mighty 
tree  '!  And  who  wiil  from  time  to  time  name  its 
branches '{ 

We  hope  soon  to  write  your  readers  something 
of  our  needs  fora  college.  F.  W.  Iddtnos. 

Orand  Forks,  D.  T.,  Aug.  Sth. 

THE  LATE  DEAN  STANLEY. 

July  18,  the  auniversary  of  the  death  of  Dean 
Stanley,  the  gftemoon  service  at  Westminster 
Abbey  was  of  the  nature  of  a  memorial  tribute. 
The  attendance  was  numerous,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  present  were  in  mourning.  There 
was  no  sermon,  but  appropriate  Lessons  were 
read  by  the  Dean  and  Canon  Duckworth,  and 
the  anthems,  etc.,  had  special  reference  to  the 
departed.  The  Dead  March  in  Saul  was  impres¬ 
sively  played  on  the  organ  by  Dr.  Bridge  after  the 
service.  Great  numbers  visited  the  grave  of  Dean 
Stanley  during  the  day,  and  in  addition  to  marks 
of  affectionate  memory  from  his  friends,  two 
wreaths  from  the  Queen  aud  the  Princess  Beatrice 
were  sent  from  Windsor,  and  laid  upon  the  grave. 

Macmillan’s  Magazine  for  August  fills  a  page 
with  a  poem  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  on  “  Death 
and  Life,”  written  so  lately  as  1880.  Some  of  the 
lines  are  very  touching  when  we  remember  how 
soon  after  they  were  penned  the  writer  was  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  great  change : 

O  death !  how  sweet  the  thought 
That  this  world’s  strife  is  aeded ; 

That  all  we  feared  aud  all  we  sought 
In  one  deep  sleep  is  blended. 

No  more  the  anguish  of  to-day 
To  wait  the  darker  morrow; 

No  more  stern  call  to  do  or  say. 

To  brood  o’er  sin  and  sorrow. 

O  death !  how  dear  the  hope 
That  through  the  thickest  shade, 

Beyond  the  steep  and  sunless  slope. 

Our  treasured  store  is  laid. 

The  loved,  the  mourned,  the  honored  dead. 
That  lonely  path  have  trod. 

And  that  same  path  we  too  must  tread 
To  be  with  them  and  God. 


BDDCATIONAL. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Osborne  of 
Swansea,  Mass.,  has  acc^ted  the  presidency  of 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Douglas  A.  Joy,  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  refuses  to  resign  at  the  demand  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

President  James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.D.,  of  Wofford 
College,  South  Carolina,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees.  The  Charleston 
News  says  that  he  stands  In  the  front  rank  of  the 
laymen  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Shaw  of  Boston  supports  thirty-three  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $25,000.  These  schools  are  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  without 
all  such  privileges.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Professor  Agassiz. 

Rev.  Alexander  B.  Morey  ofthe  Fifth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  recently  preached  a  sermon  on 
education  which  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  our  public  schools  at  heart  would  do  well  to 
hear  and  heed.  In  the  course  of  his  plea  for 
thorough  and  intelligent  teaching,  Mr.  Morey  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  political  manipulation  of  our 
public  schools  is  the  weak  point  in  our  theory  of 
government  by  suffrage.  “The  very  heart,”  he 
added,  “  of  the  problem  of  free  government  is 
here.  Popular  education  is  put  forward  as  the 
safeguard  of  suffrage.  What  is  the  safeguard  of 
education?  Our  schools  are  to  be  a  check  on  our 
elected  rulers’  selfishness.  Can  the  whole  control 
of  this  check  itself  be  safely  put  Into  the  hands  of 
these  rulers?  There  is  where  we  put  it.  The  safe¬ 
guard  against  all  dangers  is  intrusted  to  the  most 
dangerous  class  of  political  demagogues.  It  is 
very  much  as  though  we  should  build  folds  for  our 
sheep  for  fear  of  the  wolves,  and  then  appoint  the 
wolves  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  folds.  Here  is  a 
set  of  men  in  charge  of  our  education  who  treat 
with  contemptuous  indifference  the  notion  that 
educators  as  such  have  any  special  authority  in 
conducting  educational  matters  while  all  other 
professions  are  represented.  Practical  teachers 
by  profession  are  carefully  excluded .  The  people 


have  only  reflect^  their  own  poor  instinot  ot  edu¬ 
cation.  Our  schools  have  no  trained  professional 
oversight  in  thus  appointing  a  business  head. 
The  management  is  left  to  be  influenced  by  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  and  local  favoritism,  cim  we 
expect  that  the  best  teaching  talent  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  teacher’s  profession  as  long  as  the 
teacher’s  appointment  and  salary  are  at  the  mercy 
of  narrow-minded  ward  politicians,  some  of  whom 
have  the  reputation  of  selling  the  sacred  appoint¬ 
ment  and  subjecting  the  salaries  to  the  vilest  uses. 
The  long  existence  of  such  a  suicidal  system  of 
education  reveals  the  deep  Indifference  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  education  itself.” 

A  DEVOTED  LIFE. 

While  now  and  then  some  notable  instance  of  faith 
attracts  attention  and  honors  God,  the  real  strength  of 
Christianity  is,  after  all.  In  the  many  quiet,  tameless 
lives  that  patiently  bear  each  day’s  burdens,  and  fulfil 
each  day’s  duties.  Such  a  life  has  been  just  finished  In 
our  midst,  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Seymour. 
Perhaps  a  word  regarding  it  may  bring  comfort  to 
some  suffering  one.  The  promises  ot  Scripture  seemed 
never  so  full,  and  their  fulfilment  never  surer  thah  to 
this  submissive  sufferer,  who  for  thirty  years  has  en¬ 
dured,  nay  more,  has  given  happiness  and  comfort  and 
guidance  to  all  the  dear  ones  about  her.  Brought  in 
early  life  under  the  influence  of  a  living  faith,  she  gtained 
those  first  impressions  of  the  value  of  religion,  which 
in  after  years,  under  the  power  of  earnest  preaching, 
deepened  into  changeless  convictions  regarding  God’s 
mercy  and  Christ’s  full  salvation.  While  she  could  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Church ;  indeed 
it  can  hardly  said  that  her  activity  ever  ceased,  for 
even  in  sickness  she  ministered  to  those  about  her* 
and  taught  many  a  high  lesson  of  the  truth  of  Mth. 
The  words  ot  her  favorite  Psalm— the  Twenty-sevMth 
— had  full  interpretation  in  her  steady,  earnest  life. 
She  waited  on  the  Lord,  and  He  strengthened  her  heart. 
She  was  a  devoted  niother,  a  faithful  friend,  a  conse¬ 
crated  Christian.  Blessed  is  her  memory  among  us. 
As  she  in  her  weekly  perusal  of  your  paper  often  took 
courage  from  the  record  there  found  of  lives  g;iven  to 
the  service  ot  the  Master,  so  may  this  simple  word  re¬ 
garding  her  faithfulness  bring  cheer  to  others,  and  hon¬ 
or  to  Him  who  In  life  and  death  was  her  guide  and  stay. 
Fulton.  N.  Y. 

Current  lenentu. 

THE  sultan  EXPLAIN.S. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Aug.  14t.h  publishes  a 
report  of  an  Interview  with  the  Sultan  himself  on 
the  15th  of  July ;  an  official  statement  of  the  re¬ 
cent  disturbances  in  Egypt,  “  drawn  up  by  Lebib 
Effendi,  by  command  of  the  Sultan,”  ot  the  same 
date ;  an  interview  with  the  Khedive,  held  on  the 
2d  inst.,  and  one  with  Reouf  Pasha,  then  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Arabi’s  camp,  on  the  same  day.  Held 
back  from  publication  for  a  time,  doubtless  “  for 
reasons  of  State,”  it  is  now  no  longer  “  news,”  but 
yet  of  great  interest  as  a  key  to  the  Sultan’s 
real  sentiments.  His  feeling  of  enmity  towards 
England  is  too  deep  for  even  Oriental  disguise. 
He  is  said  to  have  used  the  following  language : 

The  situation  in  Egypt  was  not  serious  until 
the  presence  of  the  fleets  precipitated  affairs  and 
exasperated  the  people.  Arabi’s  party  then  took 
advantage  to  influence  the  populace.  There  have 
been  in  all  the  Eg3rptian  public  departments  a 
great  number  of  English  and  French  employes, 
appointed  and  kept  in  place  by  the  influence  of  the 
English  and  French  controllers  and  consuls.  These 
employes  profited  enormously  by  the  abuse  of 
their  places,  which  they  held  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Arabs.  They  constantly  extended  their  own 
privileges,  and  increased  their  profits,  until  Arabi, 
who  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  sen-ioe,  complained 
to  the  Khedive.  In  this  w-ay  a  breach  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Arabi  and  the  Khedive,  and  difficulties 
arose  which  might  easily  have  been  arranged,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  the  fleets  aroused  native 
feeling,  and  destroyed  my  plans  for  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  the  opposing  facUons  and  peaceful  settle- 
ijient  of  the  troubles.  I  had  already  sent  to  Alexr 
luulrUL  a  oomnuosiou,  iuuluding 

Achmet  Essad  Effendi,  Lebib  Effendi,  and  (^rl 
Effendi,  to  act  as  arbitrators ;  but  the  action  of 
the  English  rendered  their  errand  useless.  Lebib  | 
Effendi,  who  has  just  returned,  will  give  you  a 
written  statement  of  the  case  more  at  length. 

The  bombardment  was  most  cruel  and  unjust. 
The  English  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  fortify  their 
own  works,  and  then,  while  defenseless,  opened 
fire  upon  them.  This  was  an  unjust,  inhuman  act, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  English 
claim  that  they  were  dealing  with  rebels.  In  that 
case  it  was  England’s  duty  to  inform  the  sovereign 
power,  and  to  leave  the  settlement  to  that  author¬ 
ity  instead  of  taking  the  law  into  her  own  hands, 
which  she  had  no  right  to  do.  The  English  say 
there  is  no  justice  among  us.  Yet  let  us  look  at 
Ireland.  England’s  Irish  subjects  are  simply  de¬ 
manding  a  right  which  here  in  Turkey  is  univer¬ 
sally  granted  to  the  people.  Such  troubles  as  the 
Irish  agrarian  riots  would  be  impossible  in  Tur¬ 
key.  England  boasts  of  her  superior  justice,  yet 
we  have  what  she  does  not  grant  to  her  subjects — 
an  equitable  land  law  under  which  farmers,  and 
even  farm  laborers,  are  protected  In  their  rights. 
When  the  Roumanians  obtained  the  Dobrudscha 
they  continued  the  use  of  the  Turkish  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  real  property. 

I  am  sure  that  when  all  the  facts  are  known  in 
America  and  other  impartial  countries,  the  action 
of  England  will  be  condemned  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  If  England’s  object  is  to  protect  her  own 
interests  in  India,  she  has  taken  the  wrong  course. 
She  will  never  be  allowed  by  the  other  powers  to 
occupy  Egypt  alone.  France  would  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  neutral  province  or  a 
joint  occupation.  In  either  case  there  would  be 
more  danger  to  the  canal  than  under  the  Turkish 
rule.  Every  Englishman  who  has  any  brains  in 
his  head  understands  that  the  interest'of  England 
is  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  power.  It 
has  been  the  Intention  and  desire  of  the  Turkish 
government  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Egypt. 
It  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  local  differences  when  the  fleets  appear¬ 
ed  and  precipitated  a  crisis. 

Lord  Dufferin  has  been  endeavoring,  with  might 
and  main,  to  secure  a  proclamation  from  the  Sultan 
declaring  Arabi  Pasha  a  rebel — and  the  following 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Porte,  in  a  tentative 
way,  to  the  Engiish  Government  and  to  the  Oon- 
ference : 

Arabi  Pasha  having  a  second  time  transgressed 
the  law  by  taking  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  and  having  presumed  to  menace  the  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  an  old  and  tried  friend  and  ally 
of  Turkey,  Is  for  these  misdeeds,  proclaimed  a 
rebel,  together  with  his  adherents.  Be  it  known 
to  all  that  obedience  is  due  solely  to  the  Khedive, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  Sultan. 

As  yet  it  is  but  so  much  paper ;  and  in  order  to 
further  complication  and  delay,  the  Sultan  has 
now  submitted  it  to  his  Mussulman  jurists,  who 
explain  that  Arabi  Pasha,  in  so  far  as  he  disobey¬ 
ed  the  Caliph,  is  a  rebel,  and  may  be  unceremoni¬ 
ously  treated  as  such ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  has  been 
a  defender  of  a  Mohammedan  country  against  the 
aggressive  designs  of  Christians,  he  has  merely 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  good  Mussulman,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  Caliph  oannot  make  common  cause 
with  England.  The  Sultan  may  punish  Arabi 
Pasha,  if  some  act  of  rebellion  is  proved  against 
him ;  but  he  must  not  associate  himself  with  those 
who  wish  to  crush  Arabi  Pasha  as  the  defender  of 
Islam. 

An  additional  cause  of  delay  is  said  to  be  a  di¬ 
vergence  of  views  between  the  Porte  and  Lord 
Dufferin  respecting  the  wording  of  the  trade 
against  Arabi  Pasha.  Lord  Dufferin  desires  a 
plain  and  simple  proclamation  in  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  that  Arabi  Pasha  is  not  a  Cherif,  but  an 
ambitious  and  lawless  adventurer.  Then,  too, 
England  insists  upon  commanding  the  Turkish 
troops,  and  this  the  Sultan  oannot  agree  to,  and 
so  the  trade  declaring  Arabi  Pasha  Sr  rebel,  re* 
mains  unsigned.  But  the  English  have  not  inter¬ 
mitted  their  preparations  for  an  hour,  and  It  is 
estimated  that  forty  thousand  troops  are  in  Egypt, 
or  well  on  their  way  thither.  The  main  body  of 
the  troops  will  remain  on  board  the  transports  un¬ 
til  Gen.  Wolseley  arrives.  This  wUl  leave  h  m 
free  to  effect  a  landing  elsewhere  than  at  AUi- 
andria,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

On  Monday  the  Conference  (which,  it  is  sMd,  is 
about  to  close)  discussed  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  decided  on  a  col¬ 
lective  police  supervision.  The  situation  at  Port 
Said  is  described  as  being  very  critloal.  On  M- 


day  the  British  ironclad  Superb  threw  shells  into 
Arabi  Pasha’s  earthworks  near  Ramleb.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Alexandria  that  Arabi  has  a  large  force 
near  Ismallia. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

France  has  but  37,672,048  people. 

A  $300,000  cathedral  has  just  been  consecrated  in 
Now  Zealand. 

0  H.  Thomas,  a  colored  mair,  has  been  admttted 
to  the  Nashville  bar. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Dawson  (colored)  has  accept¬ 
ed  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congressman- 
at-large  in  Virginia. 

Cadet  Whittaker,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
Prof.  Greener,  has  gone  to  his  South  Carolina 
home,  having  given  up  lecturing. 

Bishop  Lafreche  of  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  has 
forbidden  the  ladies  of  his  congregation  to  wear 
curls  “  under  the  pain  of  sin.” 

The  Hartford  Evening  Post  proposes  that  its 
party  in  Connecticut  pledge  itself  to  maintain  a 
free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  in  South  Carolina. 

■  An  old  and  finely-executed  portrait  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  first  Colonial  Governor  of  New 
York,  dated  1643,  was  discovered  in  Buffalo  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  cellar ;  it  is  valued  at  $5,000. 

Micliigan  has  a  national  park  on  Mackinac  Is¬ 
land,  Senator  Ferry  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  Congress  for  it  in  1875.  It  contains  911  acres, 
or  about  two-fifths  of  the  island. 

William  Ellis,  a  sculptor,  who  assisted  Stevens 
to  model  the  Wellington  monument  in  London, 
and  who  liad  executed  busts  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and 
other  well  known  men,  died  of  starvation  in  Shef¬ 
field  a  few  days  ago ;  he  was  only  58  years  old. 

The  fli-st  State  fruit  fair  evec  held  In  North  Car¬ 
olina  was  opened  at  Greensboro,  Aug.  9,  by  Gov. 
Jarvis.  An  immense  crowd  was  in  attendance, 
there  being  a  great  many  visitors  from  other 
States.  The  exhibition  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  grave  of  the  late  General  Sutter  (discoverer 
of  gold  in  California)  at  Lititz,  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.,  has  been  surrounded  by  a  blue  marble 
coping,  placed  there  at  considerable  expense  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Sutter,  his  son,  living  at  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

The  August  meteors  are  now  attracting  tlie  at¬ 
tention  of  astronomers.  On  Friday  morning, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock,  there  was  an 
unusually  brilliant  display,  the  meteors  darting  in 
great  numbers  across  the  heavens,  as  viewed  from 
a  favorable  point  in  the  city. 

A  locust  plague  is  now  troubling  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  and  its  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
warned  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  to  take  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  prevent  the  larva?  and  locusts 
now  devastating  that  republic  from  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  Cuba  by  vessels  carrying  cattle  to  the 
island.  It  is  recommended  that  the  cattle  on 
board  the  vessels  be  fed  with  hay  only.  These 
locusts  are  rapid  travellers  and  are  of  enormous 
fecundity,  and  they  would  soon  invade  the  United 
States  after  reaching  Cuba. 

The  manufacture  of  peach-baskets  has  become 
an  important  industry.  Yeai-s  ago  the  baskets 
were  made  by  hand,  and  inasmuch  as  they  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents,  tlie  loss  of  any 
considerable  number  of  them  was  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  But  the  establishment  of  great  factories,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  growth  of  the  peach  trade,  has  re* 
duced  the  price  to  a  moderate  figure,  varying  from 
$6  to  $8  a  hundred.  Along  the  Delaware  Peninsu¬ 
la  railroads  there  are  now  eight  or  nine  basket 
factories,  each  making  from  2,.500  to  4,000  baskets 
a  day  during  the  busy  season. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  has  just  related  tiie  origin  in 
'her  mind  of  the  Vitole  Tom  of  “■Unole  Tom’s  Cab¬ 
in.”  She  states  that  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom 
was  not  the  biography  of  any  one  man.  The  first 
suggestion  of  it  came  from  writing  letters  for  a 
colored  cook,  whose  husband  was  a  slave  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  cook  told  how  her  husband,  having 
given  his  word  us  a  Christian  that  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  tlie  laws  of  Ohio  making  free 
every  slave  sent  into  that  State,  repeatedly  mar¬ 
keted  his  master’s  produce  in  the  State  and  re¬ 
turned  home.  Other  incidents  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
life  were  taken  from  the  autobiography  of  Josiah 
Heusen. 

The  late  William  J.  Mullen  of  Philadelphia,  who 
had  long  been  a  prison  agent,  bad  his  house  filled 
with  busts,  paintings,  and  photographs  of  himself, 
and  addresses  inclosed  in  long  gilt  frames.  Bible 
texts  apropos  of  his  work,  and  allegorical  pictures 
in  which  the  old  gentleman’s  face  always  occupied 
the  foreground,  almost  concealed  the  walls  from 
view.  One  of  these  pictures  represents  Apollo 
and  Aurora  “revealing  the  portrait  of  William  J. 
Mullen,  the  prison  agent,  to  Fame,”  iJi  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Inscription.  A  painting  of  the  tomb 
where  his  body  now  rests,  covers  one  side  of  the 
parlor  wall. 

The  people  have  ratified  the  law  for  “the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  common  school  fund  of  Kentucky, 
and  of  equalizing  the  white  and  colored  per  capi¬ 
ta.”  It  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  two  cents 
on  every  $100  of  property  In  the  State,  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  .school  fund,  “which 
entire  fund  shall  hereafter  be  united,  to  become 
one  fund,  to  which  the  white  and  colored  children 
of  the  State  shall  be  entitled  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.”  It  further  provides  that  “Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  in  any  wise,  or  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  or  for  any  purpose,  to  authorize  any  white 
child  to  attend  any  common  school  for  colored 
children,  or  any  colored  child  to  attend  any  school 
for  white  children,  but  white  and  colored  schools 
shall  be  forever  kept  and  maintained  separately.” 

The  declaration  of  principles  by  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  sets  forth  that  large  numbers  of  the  citl- 
zeite  of  Illinois  have  for  years  petitioned  for  the 
submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  have 
been  refused  by  the  Legislature  under  the  influ- 
enoe  of  the  twelve  thousand  liquor  dealers  of  the 
State.  It  declares  that  the  manufaoture  and  sale 
of  Intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  a  sin 
against  God  and  a  crime  and  curse  to  man,  which 
no  human  enactment  or  usage  oan  make  right,  and 
that  Christianity,  humanity,  and  patriotism  de¬ 
mand  its  prohibition.  The  platform  favors  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and  opposes  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  fund  raised  from  the  liquor  traffic 
to  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Funeral  services  were  held  over  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Griswold  Tyng  Ward  at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  on  Friday  morning.  Mrs.  Ward 
was  the  wife  of  William  Ward,  a  broker  of  this 
city,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
D.D.,  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Episcopal  Bishop  Griswold  of  Massachusetts. 
She  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Tyng,  who 
was  accidentally  killed  in  Philadelphia  a  fewyears 
ago,  and  was  a  half-sister  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  Jr.  This  is  the  third  death  that  has  00. 
curred  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Tyng  the  elder  within 
two  weeks,  the  first  death  being  that  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Marquand  of  Boston ;  the  seoond,  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homans  of  Long  Island ;  and 
the  last,  of  this  daughter.  For  seven  years  prior 
to  her  death  Mrs.  Ward  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed  by  paralysis  of  the  spine,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  she  had  been  unable  to  change  her  position 
without  assistance.  Though  suffering  severe  pain 
during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time,  she  always 
maintained  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  from  her 
extensive  reading  and  remarkable  conversational 
powers,  was  able  to  afford  constant  entertainment 
to  her  own  household,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  visited  her.  On 
the  morning  before  her  death  she  began  reading  a 


new  book,  and  only  five  minutes  before  she  died 
she  replied,  in  answer _to  a  question  from  one  of 
her  attendants,  that  she  felt  comfortable.  When 
not  engaged  in  reading  or  conversation,  she  spent 
her  time  in  corresponding  with  her  friends  or  in 
writing  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
She  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  connected  with 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  East  Chester,  which  has  been 
the  biurial-place  of  her  husband’s  ancestors  tor  the 
last  200  years. 

RAIL-WAT  PROGRESS. 

A  division  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway, 
extending  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  city  of 
Toluca,  has  been  approved  by  the  Government, 
and  opened  to  public  traffic. 

From  Winnipeg,  Aug.  11th,  we  are  advised  that 
the  track-laying  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  west  is  still  proceeding  rapidly. 
There  are  thirty-four  miles  yet  to  be  laid  to  Leo¬ 
pold,  the  new  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
which  will  bo  reached  in  about  ten  days.  The 
road  will  then  be  exactly  372  miles  from  Winni¬ 
peg.  Chief  Engineer  James  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  over  the  Southwestern  Division  as  far  as 
Morris.  Grading  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  track- 
laying  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  when  the  expected 
average  of  two  miles  per  day  of  rail  will  be  laid 
until  the  first  100  miles  are  completed.  The  engi¬ 
neer  expects  that  this  amount  of  mileage  will  be 
laid  by  Nov.  1st,  the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  over  the  Assiniboine  River  has  been 
completed,  and  work  will  be  begun  almost  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  permanent  structure. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  the  president  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  return¬ 
ed  on  Saturday  from  Atour  of  inspection  over  the 
line  of  the  extension  from  Binghamton  to  Buffalo. 
He  found  the  heavy  work  all  completed,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  Iron  bridges  this  side  of  Buffalo  to  be 
put  in  position.  It  is  expected  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  in  thirty  days. 

The  Utah  extension  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  has  been  completed  to  Cimarron, 
330  miles  from  Denver,  and  407  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  As  the  company  has  now  in  operation 
about  108  miles  of  road  extending  eastward  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  less  than  300  miles  remains  to  be 
built  to  complete  the  connection  In  this  link.  The 
grading  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  preparations 
made  for  rapid  track  laying  indicate  that  this  new 
through  line  w.lll  be  opened  by  December  31. 

It  is  given  out  from  Montreal  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Great  Western  Railway  companies’  fu¬ 
sion  creates  but  little  change  of-  any  kind.  The 
only  order  thus  far  issued  has  been  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  both  companies  to  make  their  accounts 
close  with  midnight  on  Saturday  night,  and  to 
commence  their  next  accounts  under  the  new  re¬ 
gime. 

WASHINGTON  ITEMS. 

Congress  liaving  failed  to  make  provision  for 
the  clerical  force  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
all  the  clerks  in  that  office  have  been  discharged, 
with  the  exception  of  the  secretary  and  chief 
clerk. 

The  <locision  of  Secretary  Lincoln  not  to  appoint 
women  to  the  new  positions  in  the  Surgeon-Gener¬ 
al’s  and  Adjutant-General’s  offices  for  work  on  pen¬ 
sion  cases,  is  placed  on  the  ground  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  required  is  not  suitable  for  wo¬ 
men,  and  could  not  be  performed  by  them. 

Secretary  Folger  has  decided  that  the  control  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  as  a  contingent 
fund,  to  bo  used  in  case  of  a  threatened  or  actual 
epidemic,  shall  be  committed  to  the  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  in  case 
of  need,  army  and  navy  surgeons  will  be  called  on 
in  addition. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  promulgated  to  the 
army  in  general  orders,  the  memorandum  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  In  behalf  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  Governments  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  crossing  of 
the  international  boundary  line  by  the  troops  of 
the  respective  Governments,  in  pursuit  of  savage 
Indians,  under  carefully  defined  conditions. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  work  of  laying  out  a  park,  with  drives 
around  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History- 
in  Manhattan  Square,  to  the  west  of  Central  Park, 
is  being  rapidly  pushed,  aud  the  handsome  stone 
bridge  connecting  a  drive  in  Central  Park  with 
the  Museum  grounds,  will  be  completed,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  by  the  15th  of  September,  The  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  rocks  and  the  pools  of  stagnant 
water  of  a  few  mouths  ago  into  what  now  seems 
sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  spots  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  astonishes  the  visitors.  The  prop¬ 
erty-owners  in  the  neighborhood  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  already 
apartment-houses  of  attractive  appearance  are  be¬ 
ing  erected  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Museum 
grounds.  The  New  York  Times  says  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  itself :  It  is  overfiowlngly  full,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  those  in  control  to  use  the  old  arsenal 
in  Central  Park  as  an  annex.  The  collection  of 
mammals  and  birds  which  Prof.  Ward  of  Rochester 
has  been  authorized  to  secure  in  this  country,  will, 
it  is  thought,  fill  both  of  these  buildings,  and  then 
it  will  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  new  mu¬ 
seum  building.  The  drainage  of  the  grounds  was 
some  time  ago  completed,  and  the  great  rocks 
which  abounded  there,  were  leveled.  The  drive¬ 
ways  have  been  laid  out,  hardened,  and  covered 
with  heavy  gravel,  and  many  workmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  beautifying  them.  The  work  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  Square  has  been  more  carefully  done,  it  is 
said,  than  that  in  any  part  of  Central  Park,  not 
excepting  the  Mall.  The  stone  bridge  connecting 
a  driveway  in  the  Central  Park  with  the  Museum 
grounds  is  at  Seventy-seventh  street,  and  will  be 
a  great  convenience  to  visitors  to  the  Park  who 
also  desire  to  visit  the  Museum.  A  station  of  the 
elevated  railroad  is  at  Eighty-first  street  and 
Ninth  avenue,  and  is  thus  close  to  the  Museum 
and  to  the  bridge  to  Central  Park,  so  that  passen¬ 
gers  on  trains  of  the  elevated  road  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  lake.  Mall,  and  music-stand,  much  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  formerly.  The  whole  plan 
was  foreseen  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  and  is 
now  to  be  fully  carried  out.  The  Museum  will  be 
more  than  ever  attractive  to  students  of  natural 
history.  A  department  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
the  Museum  where  insects  of  every  known  kind  in 
North  America,  together  with  their  transforma¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  exhibited.  The  work  of  getting 
up  such  a  department,  will,  it  is  thought,  require 
from  three  to  five  years’  time. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Treasury- 
Department,  Messrs.  John  H.  Draper  &  Co.  will 
sell  at  public  sale  at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  No.  Ill 
Broadway,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  on  Oct.  18  next,  the 
site  of  the  old  Postoffice  building  in  Nassau  street, 
between  Liberty-  and  Cedar  streets — formerly  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church.  The  upset  price  of  the 
property  is  $600,000,  and  the  terms  of  the  sale  are 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be 
paid  on  the  day  of  sale,  45  per  cent,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  45  per  cent,  on  the  16th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1882.  Both  of  the  latter  payments  are  to  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  the 
purchaser  If  he  choose  can  pay  the  whole  amount 
at  one  time  without  rebate  of  interest.  The  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  property  are  184  feet  8  inches  on 
Nassau  street,  115  feet  9  inches  on  Cedar  street, 
110  feet  8  inches  on  Liberty  street,  and  174  feet  on 
the  rear. 

80  many  oases  of  lockjaw  and  death  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Summer,  the  majoritjT of  them 
dating  from  July  4th,  that  a  coroner’s  jacy  last 
week  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
pass  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  the  toy 
pistol  In  the  city. 


A  communication  was  received  from  Mayor  Low 
at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Education,  offering  prizes  for  the  best  plans  for 
schoolhouses.  The  offer  included  $250  for  the  beet 
plan  of  a  schoolhouse  to  cost  $15,000 ;  $200  for  the 
best  plan  of  one  to  cost  $20,000;  and  $160  for  the 
best  plan  of  one  to  cost  $25,000.  These  prizes  are 
open  to  competition  on  the  part  of  architects,  and 
they  will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presidmt  of 
the  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Schoolhouse  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings.  The  Mayor’s, 
offer  was  accepted. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Friday  night,  the  11th,  it  was  telegraphed  from 
Chicago :  The  past  few  days  have  been  very  cool, 
uncomfortably  so  at  times,  and  frosts  are  reported 
from  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  oven  in  the  suburbs 
of  this  city.  There  was  a  light  frost  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  cold  spell,  however,  did  no  damage 
to  grain  or  vegetetion.  The  propeUer  Menominee 
is  reported  by  her  captain  to  have  encountered  in 
mid-lake  on  Tuesday  night  a  thick,  «old  cloud, 
which  burst  on  her  decks,  covering  them  with 
snow  and  slush  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  For 
five  minutes  the  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  Win¬ 
ter,  but  as  the  steamer  was  moving  rapidly,  she 
soon  came  into  a  warmer  temperature.  The  event 
is  unprecedented  here;  but  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  is  vouched  for  by  other  officers  and  passen¬ 
gers,  and  the  story-  is  corroborated  by  the  thermo¬ 
metric  conditions  of  that  night. 

The  crops  in  Minnesota  are  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  wheat  harvest  began  on  Monday, 
Aug.  7th.  The  rains  have  ceased  in  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  and  harvesting  has  been 
resumed.  Wheat  has  also  suffered  from  excessive 
rain  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Oats  and  hay  in 
all  the  above  States  have  been  damaged.  Com  is 
doing  well,  and  promises  an  average  yield. 

CASUALTIES  AND  CRIMES. 

At  Frederick,  Md.,  Aug.  11,  while  four  men  were 
engaged  in  frescoing  the  ceiling  of  the  Methodist 
church  there,  the  scaffolding  gave  way  and  two 
fell  In  the  gallery  and  were  badly  hurt,  and  two 
fell  to  the  ground  floor,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
feel,  and  were  probably  fatally  injured. 

Henry  Vandemark  and  John  Schoonmaker  went 
squirrel-hunting  near  Ithaca  on  Wednesday.  They 
separated  in  the  woods,  and  Schoonmaker,  mis¬ 
taking  'Yandemark’s  gray  beard  for  a  squirrel,  shot 
him  through  the  head.  The  wounded  man  died. 

The  body  of  Bill  Conroy,  a  noted  Hudson  River 
robber,  was  sent  to  bis  mother  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  night.  He  died  at  Danne- 
mora  Prison,  while  under  a  life  sentence.  He  was 
notorious  as  a  planner  of  robberies  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  in  the  houses  of  Summer  residents. 

A  premature  blast  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  killed  four  persons  and  wound¬ 
ed  several  others.  The  four  who  were  killed  were 
Southern  negroes  employed  on  a  contract. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Refreshing  Drink. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Halii,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y.,  says:  “It 
forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and 
will  furnish  a  refreshing  drink  for  the  sick.” 

Fob  Dxbpbfsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  H^irito 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobated  Euxib  of 
Causaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Oo.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 

Wonei?  atizr  lilttsfiir00 

2ilewTurk.  Monday,  Augu^MTlb^ 

The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$1,147,875  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$3,832,300  above  against  $2,087,500  above  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $9,970,000  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$1,591,600;  the  specie  is  up  $1,744,600;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $82,300;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $2,057,700,  and  the 
circulation  is  decreased  $55,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Boston  Air  Line  pret . 

Ool.  and  Greenville  pret . 

Canada  Soutbern . . 

Oedar  Falls  and  Minnesota.. 
C  .  0.,  C.  and  I  . 


Chesapeake  and  Oblo  ist  pret.. 


cm..  San.,  and  Cleveland . 

Central  PaclBc . 

Chicago  and  Northwest... 


Chicago,  Mil.  and  8t.  Paul  pret.... 


Cameron  Coal 


E.  Tenn.,  Va.,and  Qa.  B.  B . 

B.  Tenn..  Va.  andOa.  B.  B.  pret. 
Evansville  aud  Terre  Haute 


Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western. . 
Loug  Island  . 


Manhattan  Ballroad,  new 


Manhattan  Beach.  . 


Minn,  and  St.  Louis  preL. 
Metropolitan  Ballroad.... 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  ? 
Morris  and  Essex  .  . 


Noitolk  and  Western  pret. 


New  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.. 


N.  Y..  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret.  . . 

Northern  Pacific . . 

Northern  Paclllo  pret . 


Ontario  and  Western. 


Oregon  and  TransconOnental. 
Pacific  Mall . 


Richmond  and  West  Pomt . 

Boohester  and  Pittsburg . 

Blchmond  and  Allegheni . 


St. Louis  and  san  Fraactsoo  pret... 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pre 

St. Paul.  Minn. and  Manitoba . 

St  Paul  and  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth...  . 

SI.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pret . 


Seonnd-Avenue  Railroad 
Toledo.  Del.,  and  Burlington.. 


Union  Pacific 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pret. 
Wetis-Fargo  Express . 
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